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THE GROUNDED STAFF: 
BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE EARLY MORNING LECTURES 
AT 8T, SWITHIN’S, LONDON STONE. 
BY THE REY. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A. 
— 
No. VL 

** And could not shake it: for it was founded upon a 

rock” (Luke vi, 48). 
Tue whole context of this similitude is one loud 
call to the duty of decision. Occurring as it does 
in the parallel passage in St. Matthew, at the con- | 
clusion of the Sermon on the Mount, it forms a} 
worthy finishing stroke to that inimitable discourse. | 
The Great Preacher utterly ignores the half-hearted | 
service and divided allegiance that some would 
render to religion. He protests that the blind 
cannot lead the blind, else it is a fatal leadership ; 
and the end is that both the blind leader and he 
that is blindly led shall fall into the ditch. He 
rebukes the hypocrisy of the man who lays stress 
upon the mote in his brother’s eye, and yet fails to 
take heed to the greater and more personal sin— 
the beam in his own eye. He shows that a good 
tree is not compromised by the production of cor- 
rupt fruit; that a corrupt tree is not honoured by 
bearing good fruit. He requires that it should be 
one thing or the other ; but he can accept no middle 
way. ‘And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things which I say?” This is but the 
service of the lips, while the heart and life are! 
contrary thereto, a sacrifice without salt, an offer- 
ing of strange fire, a presentation to the Lord of 
things off to idols, and, as such, an abomina- 
tion in his sight. 

Then follows the language of my text, closing u 
with the similitude of ‘‘'The Builders,” in whic 
capacity we are here addressed. We all are archi- 
tects, all are designers, all are builders. During 
the period of time we build, and during all eternity 
we shull inhabit our building. Time is not only 
the period, but also the matenal of the erection— 

* For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build.” 
Our mortal birth is the beginning, and our death the 
ending, of our building me; and if at death our 
house be completed, it is complete for ever ; but if | 
it be unfinished then, it shall be a ruinous heap for 
ever. It is atdeath the floods come, and the rains 
descend, and the winds beat, and in that day every- 
thing depends upon this— whether the house is 
built upon the rock or upon the sand. ‘The day 
shall declare it!” 

Meanwhile, let us hear the Saviour’s doctrine of 
security, confidence, safety, and the parable illus- 
trative of the same. The context suggests these 
two topics :—I., The character of the true Christian, 
as it is here described; and II., the parable or 
similitude by which the lesson is yet more plainly 
taught. 

I. The character of the true Christian, as it is 
here described.—This character is unmistakably 
portrayed, and forms a distinct and definite contrast 
to the other characters referred to in the preceding 
verses. The true Christian is not a blind leader of 
the blind; he is not a hypocrite, perceiving the 
mote in his brother’s eye, and forgetting the beam 











in his own eye; he is not a compromise between. 
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| good tree and corrupt fruit; he does not rest satis- 


fied with saying, ‘“‘ Lord, Lord,” his Christianity 
leading him no further. Nay, he is none of these; 
but his character is described under three main 
features :—(1) He that ‘‘ cometh to me ;” (2) ‘and 
heareth my sayings,” and (3) “‘doeth them.” This 
is the character of the true Christian. Let us 
consider each of these features of the Christian 
man :— 

(1.) He that ‘‘ Cometh to me”—that is, either in 
obedience to the call of Christ, as the disciples; or 
in acknowledgment of his utter need, as the pro- 
digal. Some rise and follow Christ, because he 
directly calls them; and some are driven to Christ 
through stress of circumstances. But whether as an 
obedient disciple or as a weary prodigal, it is to 
the same Christ they come—the one central point 
for all. 

The Gospel is an invitation to men fo come to 
Christ. It is this that constitutes it the ‘‘ good 
tidings of great joy.” To ‘the weary and heavy 
laden” it delivers the invitation, ‘‘ Come unto me, 
and I will give you rest.” The lepers, as outcasts, 
must stand afar off, but Christ bids them hear him 
—to come to him, and he will touch them, and heal 
them. ‘To the streets and lanes of the city, to the 
highways and boee of the country, is the message 
sent—‘‘ Come to the marriage!” To the parched 
and fainting soul did Christ speak when he said, 
“If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” And the apostle’s precept agreeth thereto 
when he saith, ‘“‘ Let us therefore come boldly unto 
the throne of grace;” and the assurance is further 
added by the same apostle, ‘‘ Wherefore he is able 
also to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him.” And the last note that lingers on the 
many-stringed harp of revelation, the blessed sound 
that still vibrates in the ears of Christendom, is, 
‘* And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let 
him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely ” (Rev. xxii. we 

Thus, then, is the true Christian described by 
Christ—he that, either in obedience to Christ’s 
call or in acknowledgment of his own utter need, 
** cometh unto me.” 

(2.) He that ‘‘heareth my sayings.” Thisis a link 
beyond the former, and necessarily so. A man 
may come to the door, and yet be outside of it; he 
may come to the physician, and gain no good; he 
may come to the hospital and die there, simply by 
not hearing and heeding the directions given. 
The man that comes to Jesus must also lend an 
ear, an attentive ear, to the words of Jesus; for 
‘* faith cometh by hearing.” The soul, in its tene- 
ment of clay, is reached through the doors and 
windows of the body—the senses; and one of these 
is the hearing sense, an organ of communication 
with the outer world. But there is a senso yet 
deeper still—the hearing sense of the soul itself. 
By nature the soul is dead, and therefore by 
nature its hearing sense is deaf; we may bid you 
come, but you may be as one that heareth not; 
that sleepeth and slumbereth, and must needs be 
awaked; and perhaps with a rough and ready 
hand this awaking must be accomplished, as in 
the case of the disobedient prophet, when the ship- 
master aroused him, as he slept in the sides of the 
ship—‘‘ What meanest thou, O sleeper? Arise, 
call upon thy God!” (Jonah i. 6.) 
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Oh, thou quickening and awakening Spirit, come 
and open the ears of the soul; let them un- 
stopped, for they are ‘‘like the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ears, which will not hearken to the 
yoice of charmers, charming never so wisely.” It 
is possible to come, and yet not to hear; and it is 
possible to hear with the outward ears, and yet 
that no sound should reach so far, or penetrate so 
deep, as the ears of the understanding—the hear- 
ing of the soul, 

8.) “* And doeth them.” This is the third and 
crowning feature of Christian character. It is pos- 
sible to come, and to hear, and ‘yet not to dg the 
things contained in the sayings of Christ. This is 
the practical and essential link, to which we must 
seek to attain, It is only as we are purposed to 
do according ‘to the sayings of Christ, that our 
“coming” and “ hearing” can be of any service. 
Hence iss Bunyan introduce into one of the 
spiritual conversations in the ‘‘ Pilgrjm’s’ Pro- 

ess” this experience of Hopeful, one of the 

eroes of the allegory—“ Then I said, ‘ But, Lord, 
what is believing?’ And then I saw from that 
saying—He that cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall neyer thirst ;’ 
that believing and coming was all one.” 

This practical ‘‘coming” to Christ, and ‘* be- 
lieying”’ upon him, are the features that complete 
the picture of the Christian man. The lack of this 
“believing” is the loss of all. It is thus the 
apostle pleads for the power of the Gospel in his 
day a t the objection of unbelievers (Rom. x. 
13—17). In that context he represents the fulness 
and abundance of the preaching of the Word, the 
whole apparatus provided, and in workin 
order, so as to render that age of the Churc 
worthy of the hymn of praise—‘* How beautiful are 
the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, 
and bring glad tidings of good things!” And yet 
this objection was urged notwithstanding—* But 
they have not all obeyed the gospel.” ‘With all its 
power, and notwithstanding the number of its 
propchers, and the commission they had received 

om heaven, still the preaching of the Gospel, even 


by apostles, did not command a uniform success. 


in those days, as in our own, 
did hear, but did not do accord- 
ing to the sayings of Christ. And how does the 
apostle meet and answer the objection? In this 
way—' For Esaias saith, Lord, who hath believed 
our report?” The Gospel is but a “report,” a 
prospectus of goodly promises. Now, it is not 
enough that a company should issue a programme 
or prospectus ; it is of no avail, except men believe in 
it; for if the scheme does not command confidence, 
no one will invest in it, Accordingly, to come, and 
to hear the Gospel, is not enough; men must rise 
to the higher dignity and more practical duty of 
believing it; and only thus can they proceed to the 
doing of the things contained therein. 

The Bible contains many practical examples of 
this further stage of the Christian character. 
Nicodemus not only eame and heard, but also 
went forth to do; and ever after, when we meet 
his name in the sacred story, itis to observe his 
ie onward progress and increasing devotion to his 

aster’s cause and person (John iil. 1—13; vii. 50 
—53; xix. 39, 40). The woman of Samaria came 
and heard, and instantly went forth to her towns- 
men, and became the first messenger of Christ to 


ere were man 
who did come, an 
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the Samaritans, thus exemplifying the character of 
a true disciple, And Paul, too; what a noble 
example was he—not in words only, but in 

also! But time would fail me to tell of all the 
worthies of the Church of God, who did not only 
come and hear, but did also do the deeds of Christ, 
who went forth to live the life of faith, and to fight 
the good fight of faith; their great aim and ambi- 
tibin Bobi to be, to do, and to suffer in their great 
Master’s service, and for their Saviour’s cause. 

Ii. We must now, however, direct attention to 
the parable or similitude of our Lord—‘T will 
show you to whom he is like.” 

(1.) ** He is like a man which builé an house,” or 
proposed’ to build. Life is a process of building; 
ever since that fatal day of Eden, man has been a 
houseless outcast, in search fora home. In that 
day he unhoused himself; and, since then, he has 
been making many unavailing efforts to restore the 
wrong, and to repair the mischief. “But this is not 
the distinctive character of the aet, for that other 
man who laid his foundation on the sand, he also 
“built an house.” So we follow on the more 
minute details of the context. 

(2.) “* He is like a man which built an house, and 
digged deep”—for a foundation, strong and sure. 
In proportion to the height ofa building must be 
the depth of the foundation. Houses are, in a 
measure, like trees—the root of the one, and tho 
foundation of the other, answering to the size and 
strength of the outer growth or elevation. A tree 

ws in two ways—tin its outer branches, and in 
its inner root; and the secret of ite outer growth is 
the power of its root hidden within the soil. The 
superficial observer might possibly imagine that the 
only growth of a tree is in the outer manifestation ; 
but we know that for every branch it sends’ forth 
to north or south, or east or west, it strikes out 
some corresponding fibre of its root, laying hold on 
deeper soil, and deriving sap from- deeper springs. 
And, as important as is the root to the tree, so im- 
portant is the foundation to the house. “Hence, the 
apostle blends the twain metaphors—‘ rooted and 
grounded in love” (Eph. iii. 17). 

Here is a plain contrast to the man who built 
upon “ the earth,” or upon “the sand.” This man 
who ‘‘ digged deep,” removed the loose mould, the 
crumbling soil, the earthy foundation ; deep; and 
ey deeper still, as long as a foot of soil remained, 

@ must yet dig—down, down, and yet lower down, 
until he finds the hard basement of the rock. 
This is his foundation. If your aim is high, your 
foundation must be deep. Babel was founded in 
presumption, and it ended in confusion; but we 
would, without presumption, build an house 
«whose top would reach to heaven; ” and therefore 
we would 5 bee in the lowest deep—of humility, 
or even of humiliation, and thence rise to the top- 
stone, from which there is but one i to heaven | 

Nor is this an easy work, or an undertaking that 
may be transacted in a moment, It needs more 
time than is permitted on a death-bed to dig thus 
deep and to build thus high. God designs it should 
be a life-work, with all eternity for ‘rest. Hence, 
the late Bishop of Oaleutta says—‘‘I am building 
for eternity; therefore my foundation must be 
deep. If I had to raise a horse-shed, it would be 
cuay work but our aim is high, for a city which 
hath foundation.” 

Are we ‘digging deep?” If so, how deep ?— 
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deeper than earthly hopes? or is our religion only 

f the earth, earthy, rooted and grounded in earth- 
liness ? or are we remoying earthly things more 
and ‘more out of our way, scraping off the very dust 
of earthliness, and on the deep foundation of the 
bare ‘and’ naked yock building our house for 
eternity ? Who hath not di thus deep, hath 
not discovered his foundation yet. 

(8.) And laid the foundation on a rock” —and 
therefore his building was ‘* steadfast, immovable.” 
Yes, this is the secret of true and abiding strength 
—the rock! It defies the elements, it braves the 
tempest wrath, and “ mid-way leaves the storm.” 
It is worth digging for. It is better to dig déep, 
and find the rock of ‘stone, than to dig a more 
shallow foundation, and find a treasure trove, 
though equal to the cost of the building; for to 
build without foundation ‘is ‘to spend your money 
for that which satisfieth not. 

The rock, the rock! not to fall on it, and be 
broken ; nor that it should fall upon you, and grind 
you to powder; but to build upon it, for time now 
present, and for eternity to come! To feel its 
strength beneath feet, to hear the hard sound 
of the ringing and then to say, ‘! Here will I 
take my place, here will I build my house, and here, 
having done all—here will I stand!” This is the 

d of suena: tience, perseverance, consis- 
ney; and here the place for the * Grounded Staff!” 

But there is a contrast—a distinet and definite 
contrast, embodied in the context—'*He that 
heareth, and dopth ‘not, is like a man that without 
a foundation built an house upon the earth.” 

he allusion in both of the parable is to 
local circumstances, arising out of certain peculi- 
atities of Eastern climate. In the East there occur 
long periods of drought, followed by sudden and 
impetuous rains. During the drought the river 
ae dried po sn ed, so that men go over 
dry shod. Meanwhile, in the parched channels of 
the rivers, which the summer drought had dried, 
men built their houses—more or less frail, more or 
less temporary ; the nature of the foundation being 
the measure of their strength. Some built on the 
eaith ‘or sand of the watercourse; while others 
sélected a ‘site upon the rocky terraces on either 
side.’ Chen, in their season, the rains descended, 
strong, plentiful, impetuous; the desolating streams 
of ‘water; in their vehement search for an outlet, 
beat against the intervening obstacles, and swept 
all*before them; spreading desolation in their path. 
In such a day of test and trial, all meaner and less 
substantial Daildings would “totter to their fall, 
while the house founded on the rock would remain 
unmoved. This local illustration has given birth to 
the instructive doctrine of the Saviour touching the 
house upon the rock, and the house upon the sand. 

The day shall declare it!” —Greet day of reyela- 
tion! Yea, itis declared even here. The winds, and 
‘waves, atid storms, represent the cares and crosses, 
the troubles and anxieties, the sicknesses and thou- 
said sorrows of life, and, last of all, death itaolt. 
'Phese will sooner or later test the strength of each 
man’s foundation. The rock will save when water- 
floods prevail; but straws will not save the sinner 
when plunged in deep waters, where there is no rock 
of safety. ° Si 

* And the ruin of that house was great.” Great, 
becatise they came to Christ, and to the means of 
grace, and believed not; great, because they heard 





the sayings of Christ, and did them not; great, 
because their hopes were high, their expectations 
large, but all without foundation; gréat, because 
they indulged the thought that all was right, when 
all was hollow, false; and frail; a rain greater than 
that of others who never came, who never heard, who 
never built. God save ns from unsubstantial building 
upon the crumbling groundwork of earthly hopes ! 

To build a strong house on a sure foundation is 
to build for eternity; and this is the work of a life- 
time. Therefore, begin to-day— 


* One life, and culy one have we, 
One, only one. 
How sacred should that one life ever be, 
That narrow span ! 
Day after day becoming yet more wise, 
Hour after hour still building to the skies.” 


Your faith may be weak, but yet a feeble hand may 
build strong things. The strength is not in you, 
but in the rock—the sure foundation; and in the 
materials with which you build, which are supplied 
from heaven; and in the object you have in view, 
the motive in which you build, the spirit in which 
t- work. A building is always stronger than the 

uilders. poe Christ, the foundation, begin to 
build;'and’ build thereupon “ gold, ‘silver, and 
precious stones;” as the motto of architecture hath 
it—** Design in beauty, ‘build in strength.” To 
this end dig , through and throngh the soil of 
the evil heart, with rendings and upturnings of the 
earthliness of the soul ; ‘an contains to dig deep 
until you have found the unfailing substance of 
the everlasting hills. There take ydur stand, and 
thence climb“to heaven, where storms no more 
assail your peace, disturb your joy, or shake your 
resting-place. Of all these tests and trials, here or 
foreaher, in life, in death, in jud ent, it may be 
said, Mn could not shake it; for it wag founded 
upon @ rock,” and “ that Rock is Christ!” 








CHOOSING A BURIAL PLAOK. 


Henge shall I make the grave P 

Here, where the waters lave, 
Singing low tones ? 

Senter the iris blooms, 

Breathing its sweet perfumes ? 
Oh, no, not there ! 

Close by my mather’s side, 

Let all my sorrow hide— 
There, only there ! 


Look down this hallowed deti— 

Here shade and silence dwell ; 
Deep is the gloom. 

Here, as birds seek their nest, 

Broken heart, find thy rest; 
Oh, no, not there ! 

Take me where shadows bide, 

Close by my mother’s side 
There, only there ! 


Yonder, in marble hall, 
Spread is the noble’s pall, 
Poet and sage; 
Glowing each lettered urn, 
Telling of deeds that burn; 
Oh, no, not there ! 
Prouder my greatest pride, 
Close by my mother’s side, 
There, only there. 
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Loving heart, here’s'the place ; 

Dust to dust, Death's embrace ! 
Ends thy faith here ? 

No, no; I see those eyes, 

Beaming with glad surprise, 
Waked from this sleep, 

‘Welcomed among the blest, 

Pain and fear all at rest— 

There, only there ! 


Answered her life-long plea, 

Light and the truth to see, 
Crowned that meek brow! 

Oh, to partake thy smile, 

Dust with her dust the while, 
My humble prayer ; 

Close by my mother’s side 

Let me thy coming bide, 
There, only there ! 








Words for Ceachers and Scholars. 


—o— 
HEARERS OF THE WORD. 


THE command is, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to eve 
creature.” If this were not a positive command, 
we might think that much preaching might be 
omitted; for some of the creatures to whom the 
Gospel is spoken seem to give so little heed to it 
that it seems to be wasted on them. A truthful 
inscription for almost every sermon, as it is folded 
up and put away, after having been used in the 

ulpit, would be, “And they made light of it.” 
Whether the preacher be one who stands at the top 
of oratorical fame and of theological ability, or 
whether he be so a in his utterance, and so 
empty in his material, as to induce slumber and 
forgetfulness, it is much the same with the majority 
of the hearers. Examine them a week after the 
sermon. The fact of having heard it is remembered. 
What it was that was heard is forgotten, or held in 
such confused remembrance that it might as well 
be forgotten. 

Now, though it may be admitted that the 
characteristic of a London sermon is in too many 
cases ‘‘ decent dulness,” yet, while we allow one 
defect, we must fearlessly dwell upon the other. 
The hearers of sermons offer an amount of dead 
resistance enough to deaden the energies of any 
preacher, however active. In vain does the clergy- 
man spend time and thought over his sermon, flatter- 
ing himself that his hearers will take pains to 
understand what he has devoted pains to compose. 
Natural, but vain idea! He examines a few of 
them on the discourse, and finds that, while they 
think it was a good discourse—a very excellent one 
indeed—they have forgotten, in some cases, what it 
was about; in others, what the text was; and, 
in others, the way in which the preacher handled 
it. He is at first disposed to be discouraged; 
but when he thinks of similar results for gene- 
rations back, when he remembers the account of 
Paul’s preaching at Athens, and the reception it 
met with, he concludes not to stop preaching at 
once, but to keep at his work, and be th ul if 
his record will read, ‘‘ Certain men clave unto him 
and believed.” 

There are a few good hearers, who encourage the 
preacher—good, honest people, who seem to drink 





im the word of truth, remember it, take it home 


with them, and put it into practical operation. 
Preaching would be comparatively easy work if all 
who hear were of this kind, just as teaching would 
be easy if all the scholars were good children, 
learning their lessons thoroughly, and behaving 
with perfect propriety. What a help these few good 
hearers are! There is an old body, enfeebled with 
age, and crooked with disease. She hobbles to the 
sanctuary, arrives there punctually, engages ear- 
nestly in the worship, and listens to the sermon as 
if she were determined not to lose a word or a 
thought. Your sermon is not wasted on that old 
lady. She treasures it all in her memory, and it 
affords her food for meditation during the week. 
There sits a lad. of eleven years old, who, instead 
of polling buttons out of the pew-cushion, or 
scribbling on the fly-leaves of the hymn-books, is 
taking in the sermon. He has a father at 
home, who is going to ask him about it when church 
is over, to encourage him to hear, learn, and under- 
stand. All the family of which this boy and his 
father are members are good people to preach to. 

Some people seem to be very attentive, but are 
really hearing nothing. A young lawyer was once 
making a heavy speech to a jury, and was pleased 
to notice that the judge-seemed ‘to be taking notes. 
Having occasion to refer to something he had said 
in the beginning of the tiresome harangue, he said, 
“As your lordship is taking notes, I would refer 
sen to what I was saying on this subject before.” 

ut, to the discomfiture of the young man, his 
lordship replied, ‘‘I wasn’t taking notes; I was 
drawing acow/” And many a hearer passes what 
is to him the tedious time of sermon in mental 
memoranda, thinking about works of art, or caleu- 
lations for his business, his farm, or his house. 
Many a man’s attention is fied, but fixed on some- 
thing foreign to the sermon ; so securely fixed, that 
for all the sermon he hears, he might as well be 
asleep; yet he does not pass for a sleepy hearer. 
Seeming to hear is not hearing. 

And there are various kinds of creatures who 
pay no attention at all, and on whom the preaching 
seems thrown away—careless, thoughtless, absent- 
minded people; people who never formed any 
habits of attention, and who neither know nor care 
what attention is. There is the sleepy hearer, who 
has not had his nap out at home; dull hearer, 
who is like so many cubic feet of mahogany ; the 
hearer who is wise in his own esteem, and who 
thinks the minister’s sermons are not enough. 
Side by side sit the tardy hearer, who bolts into 
church six minutes after the right time, and the 
irregular one, who is present only one Sunday out 
of five. These good ome have, as they think, 
good excuses, and their whole Christian life is 
either ‘*I pray thee have me excused,” or ‘I 
don’t care.’ 

There is a great responsibility in hearing a ser- 
mon, Even if it is not a very eloquent sermon, it 


is an opportunity of hearing advice which should 
not. be wn away. It isa m from God. 
It deserves attention. The hearer be judged, 


as the preacher will be judged, at the last day. 

If we attend to the sermon in a truly devotional 
spirit, we shall and extract at least somethin 
from it. As George Herbert said of d 
sermons, ‘*God takes the text, and preaches pa- 
tience.” If it be but a single word, let us seize 
upon that, and try to use it for our souls’ health. 
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THE QUIVER. 
| Verses 31, 32. 
“ Wherefore I say unto you; all manner of sin and 








Piblical Expositions. 


blasph hall be forgi .° 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING To > PHomy 8 orgiven unto men; but the blas- 
ST. MATTHEW. | phemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven 


| unto men, And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
CHarrerR XII.— Verses 1, 2, | Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever 

“Ar that time Jesus went on the Sabbath day through | SPeaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 

the corn ; and his disciples were an hungered, and began , Sven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to 

to pluck the ears of corn, and to eat. But when the, ¢°me.” : , 

Pharisees saw it, they said unto him, Behold, thy dis-| “ Wherefore”—because, in defiance of plain facts, yo 

ciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the’ persist in ascribing to Satan the miracles of mercy which 











Sabbath day.” 

When our Lord had restored to health the sick man 
at the pool of Bethesda, he commanded him to take up 
his bed. This command offended the Jews, because it 
was the Sabbath; and they drew a marked distinction 


between healing the sick man and the injunction to. 


bear. away the articles on which he reclined; therefore 
they rebuked the man, saying, “ It is not lawful, it is the 
Sabbath.” 

On: another occasion the disciples, in the Saviour’s 
presence, on the Sabbath day, plucked the ears of corn, 
aud did eat, rubbing them in their hands, 
the Jews made a distinction between eating the corn 
and gathering it and preparing it for eating; and as 
carrying the bed and gathering the corn were not 
necessary acts on the Sabbath day, and as no departure 
from the usual customs of the Jews would be sanctioned 
by our Lord without some weighty reason, we are in- 
duced to believe, from the injunction given to the sick 
man, from the permission conceded to the disciples, and 
from other acts which took place on the Sabbath day, 


that the Saviour designed not only to inculcate a more 


spiritual and less|superstitious observance of the day of 
rest, but also to prepare the minds of the people for the 
abrogation of the Jewish Sabbath, and the recognition 


of another sacred day, by a re-arrangement in the mode | 


of computing that seventh portion of time which must 
be set apart for the public worship of Almighty God. 
The appointment of the first seventh portion of the 


_ week as the day of rest in place of the last seventh por- 


tion is thought by some commentators to be a return to 
the Sabbath day as originally observed in the earliest 
patriarchal times. 

Verse 18. 

“ Behold my servant, whom I have chosen; my be- 
loved, in whom my soul is well pleased: 1 will put my 
spirit upon him, and he shall show judgment to the 
Gentiles.” 

“There is none that doeth good; no, not one,” is the 
language of Holy Writ; consequently the intensity of 
delight expressed by Jehovah, when speaking of Christ, 
must be received as an evidence of the Saviour’s 
Divinity. 


The word “judgment” represents a Hebrew term, | 
meaning laws, precepts, and doctrines. Therefore, the ° 


passage implies that Christ at his coming would make 
known the perfect justice of God’s law, the sanctity of 
his precepts, and the immortality of bliss conveyed by 
a right reception of his doctrines, Christ would 
“show judgment to the Gentiles” by teaching and ex- 
plaining these truths.in the Gospel. 


Here, also, | 


| have been wrought by the Spirit of God—“I say unto 
| you” this ascribing to Satan the wonder-working power 
| of the Most High God is an offence that will not be 
| forgiven. 

| “In the world to come.” The Jews had hopes that 
* every sin would be atoned for by the act of death. 

“Shall be forgiven.” The Hebrew having no sub- 
junctive or potential mood, its place is supplied by the 
, future, which idiom the apostles sometimes follow. 

Sin against the Holy Spirit is not necessarily blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost. 

The personality and the Divinity of the Holy Ghost 
is here established. If the Holy Ghost be not a person, 
how can men sin against him? If he be not God, 
how can a particular sin against him be unpardon- 
, able ? 

He who mourns from the fearful thought that he has 
| committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, by the 
| sorrow evinced testifies that he has not committed the 
| offence for which he mourns, 

| 
Verse 36. 

* I say unto you, that every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” 

Men shall be judged by what they have said, as wel! 
as by what they have done. ‘The abuse of the faculty of 
speech is an offence for which men must answer before 
God. 

What a comprehensive warning is here given! Every 
wicked word is assuredly an “idle,” or, as it may be 
| rendered, an “ evil” word; therefore, for every wanton 
: oath, for every falsehood, for every impure, every irre- 
| ligious speech, every slanderous and mischief-causing 
' word, “we must give account in the day of judg- 

ment.” He is wise who has “ utterly purposed that his 
mouth shall not offend,” for bridling the tongue is 
bridlmg the heart, and curbing the spirit is chastening 
apeech. 

(To be continued, ) 








SKETCHES IN YORKSHIRE. 
NO. VI.—OHAPEL-LE-DALE AND INGLEBOROUGH. 


Two streams, the Doe or Twiss, and the Greta, flow 
down from Kin le and Ingleton Fells, and enter 
Ingleton through narrow winding ravines. Having 
one of these streams a short distance above 

the village, we emerge on the high road which 
leads to Chapel-le-Dale and Hawes, and enter the 
valley referred to in the concluding part of the last 
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article. We are now better able to appreciate its 
peculiar features, the lofty limestone ranges on 
either side, partially covered with herbage, and 
crowned with tiers of storm-worn rock, the scat- 
tered houses, the scanty trees, and the quiet river. 
Various kinds of trees thrive in the limestone, and 
a thorn or an ash may sometimes be seen growing 
through the crannies of a fragment of rock where 
there is no trace of soil, cleaving it asunder as 
the tree increases in bulk; but not many haye 
been sown here, and so the valley wears a some- 
what desolate aspect. The summits of Ingle- 
borough, on otir right hand, and Whoernside, on 
the left, presently come in sight, though at first 
hidden by the intervening hills. The stream which 
flows through the dale, not always so placidly as 
now, runs a mile underground from Weathereote 
Cave, and on emerging to the surface takes the 
name of the Greta, It is that subterranean river 
which Goldsmith, in his ‘‘ Natural History,” calls 
the Greatah. In time of floods it boils up through 
Hurtlepot, and flows also on the surface; bat now 
wérarible over the dry bed of this part of the river, 
through a wooded gill. 

We are now at a point four miles from Ingleton, 
where the sideg of the valley close in to form a kind 
of amphitheatre, on the slope of which are scattered 
the houses of Chapel-le-Dale. The dale here is 
well wooded, especially on the western side, about 
the church, The author of ‘‘A Tour to the Caves 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire,” printed as an 
addendum to ‘A Guide to the Lakes in Cumber- 


land, Westmoréland, and Lancashire,” of which 
in 1779, draws the 
hapel-le-Dale in the last 


the second edition ap 
following picture of 
century :— 


The chapelry produceth neithes whédt, oats, barley, 
pease, nor any other sort of grain; nor apples, pears; 
plumbs, cherries, nor any kind of fruit; a ripe goose 
was a natural curiosity, in the summer season, in most 
parts of the district; even their potatoes they have from 
other places. Yet, though they were destituté of these 
productions, they were blessed with others as valuable by 
way of compensation, They abound with excellent hay- 
ground and pastures, and were rich in large flocks and herds 
of cattle, which enabled them to purchase every convéeniency 
of life. Having little intercourse with the luxurious, vicious, 
and designing part of mankind, they were temperate, sub- 
stantial, sinceré, and hospitable. found an intelligent, 
agresable, and entertaining companion and guide in_ tiie 
curate, who served them also as schoolmaster. As Dr. Gold- 
smith observes on a like occasion— 

“ A man he was to all tlhe country dear, 
And passing rich with thirty pounds a-yéar,” 

In a district like this time leaves few traces of its 
progress. The greater part of what this writer tells 
us in his ‘‘ Tour” is as applicable to the present 
state of things as if it had been written yesterday. 
He not only saw the same scenes that the visitor 
now sees, but stopped at the same inns, and the 
hamlets and villages around us evidently presented 
much the same aspect then that they do. now. 
Still, matters have somewhat improved in Chapel- 
le«Dale site his day. Fruit does not abound, 
it is trhe, for it is sparingly cultivated, but ripe 
gooseberries are not unknown, nor are apples, 
plums, or cherries, and potatoes flourish in every 
garden: The se me curacy, from the incréase in 
the value of " 


and other causes, is now worth | master 


£100 yéeaily, and a parsonagé-house, as well as a 
substantial school and school-house, haye been 





built within the last few years, chiefly by subscrip- 
tion. 

The chapel which gives its name to the dale— 
or more correctly the church, for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have just erected it into a legal dis- 
trict—is a curious little vrata the exact age of 
which we haye not ascertained, but it certainly 
exceeds 300 years. The walls, built of the lime- 
stoné of the district, ate three feet thick, did as the 
roof is low it seenis fitted to resist the winter storms 
fer many centuries to come. The interior containg 
fourteen seats, holding about eighty persons, A 
few memorial tablets on the walls are the “‘ short 
and simple annals” of past generations. Small as 
it is, the building is probably large enough for the 
wants of the egg who at the last census 
numbered only 166, including infants. In the 
adjoining burial- d are many graves, the 
greater nutiber without a headstone or any other 
mark to tell whose dust lies beneath. The people 
pass away undignified by funereal pomp, destitute 
of the vain honours of the stonemason, but perhaps 
none the less sincerely mourned, and the mighty 
angels who shall call the dead to judgment wjll not 
onglogk these nameless graves. 

1@ curate mentioned by. the author of the 
‘Tour’ was ah exemplary minister of the Gospél, 
hé appears to have few like-minded sticeéssors. 
We hear sad accounts of the religious condition of 
this neighbourhood during thé first half of the pre- 
sent cen ‘Shepherds who could not under- 
stand” held this living, successively for many 
y and neither taught the truth nor practised 
if, How deep was the blindness of these leaders 
of tle blind we can understand when we hear of 
ministers who would gather some of their hearers 
round thé charch stove and read them the news 
from a Weekly newspaper while the bell was tolliiig 
for Divine service, and whom it was necessary to 
visit early in the day if at alljas in the evening 
they were seldom in, a, condition to be visited. 
These are painful details, but. how. much more 
painful is the reflection that a generation of the 
people lived and died under such teachers and 
gui s? Facts like these, we think, should be made 

owh, iii érder to show the necessity of a pfopér 
supérvisioh of réifioté districts whére the péoplé 
have but 616 réligzious imstructor, who is almost 
beyond the reach. of public opinion. In those days 
there were often not moré than half-a-dozen 
attendants at chureh, some of whom per. 
for their. letters—tor the church was as the 

t-office pn, Sundays and the parish, as might 

expected, had lapsed into heathenism. In this 
respect, also, there is, happily, a change for tho 
better. Thé stranger who now enters this little 
housé of prayer will pérévive @ spirit of dévotion 
among thé worshippers, and hé will probably 
listen to an earnest Gospel sermon. The present 
incumbent, who has been here eight years, must 
have found it difficult to get the people te church 
after they had been so long neglected; but he 
has so far succeeded, that as, many a filly or 
sixty persons may now frequently be seén there, 
atid it is to be hoped that 4 ¢ work is joing 
om atiéiig thém. Their childréi aré’ taught in 
the day and Sunduy-school, under a réspectible 


Southey, in “'Thé Dodtor/” mikes Obipelstou 
Dale the residence of the ‘‘ Dove” family, and in 


came 
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| the following passage, quoted by the guide books, 
describes the position of the chapel :— 

| On three sides of the chapel yard there is an irregular 
| low. stone, wall, rather to mark the limits of the sacred 
gegen than to enclose it; on the fourth it is bounded by a 
| brook, whose waters proceed by a subterranean channel 
| from Wedthercote Cave. ‘I'wo or three alders and rowan 
trees hang ovér the brook, and shed their leaves and seeds 
iftto the stream. Some bushy hazels grow at intervals 
along the lines of the walls, and a few ash trées, as the wind 
has sown them... To the east and west some fields adjoin 
it, in that state of half cultivation wiich gives a human 
character to solitude ; to the south, on the other side of the 
brook, the common, with its limestone rocks peering every- 
where above ground, extends to the foot of Tatebtoncdh 
A craggy hill, feathered with birch, shelters it from the 
north; the turf is as soft and fine as that of the adjoining 
hills; it is seldom broken, so scanty is the population to 
which it is appropriated. Scarcely a thistle or a nettle 
deforms it, and the few tombstones which have been placed 
theré, are now themselves half buried. The sheep come 
over the wall when they list, and sometimes take shelter in 
the porch from the storm. Their voices, and the cry of the 
kite, wheéling above, are the only sounds which are heard 
there, except when the singlé bell which hangs in its niche 
over the entrance tinkles for service on the Sabbath Day, 
ot, With slower tongue, gives notice that one of the children 
of the soil isreturning to the earth from whence he sprung. 


The people of the district still possess niuch of 
the character ascribed to them by the author of 
the “Tour to the Ouves.” Nearly all of theni have 
small farms, consisting of meadow and pasture land, 
and they manage their flocks and herds without any 
askistaticé, or at most that of a single labourer, 
Their fare is of fhe sithplest kind—oat-cake, milk, 
and bacon being thé ordinary food; fresh meat and 
white bread exceptional. rugal and temperate, 
their niéans até adequate to the supply of their 
watits, and poverty is unknown among them. Each 
| of the scattered dwellings has its own distinctive 

name, tistally descriptive more of less obscurely 
' of its position, and the various households may bé 
| said to form one large family, for the greater part 
| of them are in some way related to each other. 

This state of things, it is to be feared, will not. 
continue many years longer, for itis the policy of 
| the principal owners of the land, from time to time, 
| to throw several of the smaller. farms together to 
| form one large one, and thus the occupiers are dis- 

) iéd, and compelled to leave the neighbour- 
| hodd. The proprietors by this niedtis save sortie 
| trowble to theif stewards, atid ibly incrédsé the 
quafitity of tiioor-game, but they certainly confer 
no betiefit on >, The ruins of homesteads 
| ih different parts of the dale, and in the adjoining 
valleys, are painfully frequent, indicating that this 

process has fen going on for some time past. The 
population has consequently been much diminished, 
whether the moor-game has increased or not. The 
families thus driven from their homes are in 
amar instances. reduced to utter PORN The 
same policy is driving out the small occupiers of 
land im the south and other parts of England, 
where the proprietors urge the excuse that large 

ital is required to farm the land properly 80 
that it may yield an adequate rental to and- 
lord: Stich an argument, however, eannot be sup- 
poséd to afiply to the ease of the small pdsture 
tafifis inf Craven. 

Oné thornin#t, Wheti the Latcashite hills ¢an be 
cleatly séef ini thé distands down the valley, we sot 
otit to ascend Ingléborotigh, hoping to enjoy this 
full extent of the view from its summit. This is 
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the most picturesque and rag of the York- 
shire mountains, but not the highest. The author 
of ‘‘A Tour to the Caves” says of it :— 

The perpendicular height of this mountain above thé 
level of the sea is 3,987 feet, as taken by a neighbouring 
cduntry géntlemaa. The country people are all persuaded 
that Whernside; on the north side of the vale of Chapel- 
le-Dale, is higher than Ingleborough, from stow continuing 
longer on its top, and other circumstances. The elevation 
appears 86 nearly the same to the eye, that nothing but an 
exact admeasurement can determine this honour, for these 
rival, soaring candidates, The top of Ingleborough is the 
first, land, however, that sailors descry, in their voyage from 
Dublin to Lancaster, though above thirty miles from the 
sea, which shows the great height of this mountain, though 
not an argumeént for its being higher than Whernside; which 
is not so well situated to be seen from the Irish Sea. 


The ordnance survey has solved all such problems 
for the present generation, and we find that the 
nattiral signs on which the country people relied 
did not mislead them, while the countty gentle- 
man, with hig instruments, somehow or other got 
wrong, by 1,600 feet. The height of Ingleborough 
is 2,384 feet, and of Whernside, 2,414 feet; another 
of the Yorkshire fells rises to the height of 2,600 
feet. The name, In leborough, or Ingleberg, is 
Saxon, and signifies fit of Fire, or Hearth Hill, 
pointing to its use as a beacon site. The peculiar 
shape and isolation of the summit render it well 
adapted for this purpose. ‘“‘ Ingleborough,” says 
Professor Phillips, ‘‘ is a conical mass, crowned by 
a nearly flat cap of millstone grit, fotinded on a 
vast tabular surface of limestone rock, supported 
by cliffs of massive and slaty siluridn strata,” 
The elevated limestone base which stipports the 
conical stiimmit is said to be between twenty and 
thirty miles in circumference. 

The best way to the top of the mountain from 
Chapel-le-Dale is by a cart track, which turns off 
the main road below the Hill Inn, and passes the 
fart house, called Sowterscale ; the distance is be- 
tween two and three miles. Not having discovered 
this road, howéver, fill our return, we cross the 
pastures above the inn, climb over sévéral of the 
rough stone walls, which supply the place of hedges 
in this country, and presently find ourselves on the 
broad elivated plateati already referred to. Part 
of this level is paved with large blocks of limestone, 
which are curiously hollowed and worn by the 
action of the elements, and present at a distance 
the appearance of snow on the mountain. Crossin 
these rocks, we come to a brodd strip of bog an 
peat, which at this season we pass without difficulty, 
and ascend a height which is connected with the 
conical summit by 4 narrow tieck of land. This 
ascent is less precipitous but more toilsomé than 
that by way of Sowterscale, 

The sheep, quietly browsing, turn rotind to stare 
at us, dnd then skip away along the hill side; a 
hawk wheelS over our head att disappears; and 
a féw grouse occasionally start tip beneath our feet 
and tflin away ovet the moors. They have ne 
to be on the alert, poor birds, for the shootin 
season is at hand. e old writer already quo 
says:—‘“ The chief animals found on and about 
Ingleborough are grouse, the ring-ousle, and 
wheat-ear, the fox, mountain cat, wild cat, pole 
tat, weasld, stoat, badger, and martin.” Nearly 
all of these latter are now extinct, and we see na 
traces of any aninials éxcept a hare and @ colony o 
moles. The mountain is rich in mosses and heaths. 
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Here are to be found the bilberry, the cranberry, | 
the cloud-berry, and a variety of orchids, saxifrages, | 
and other flowers in their season. ‘To the geologist’ 
Ingleborough offers unusual attractions. ‘To reach | 
the summit from Ingleton,” says Professor Phillips, 
‘we pass over four groups of rocks, each full of 
interest. These rocks are cut off towards the south 
by one of the most magnificent dislocations in 
England, the Craven Fault; for the effect of this 
fault is to throw down to the south as much as 
3,000 feet the strata of Ingleborough, so as to 
bury its highest rock beneath the thick groups of 
coal measures which are worked below Ingleton.” 
The limestone contains good fossils in some places, 
but we climb to the summit without stopping long 
to search for them. 

On reaching the top, a very extended and re- 
markable prospect lies before us. To the westward, 
a rich undulating country, including part of York- 
shire and Lancashire, is spread out like a map, ex- 
tending to the shores of the Irish Sea, twenty-four 
miles distant. We can trace the line of coast 
southward, from the north-western extremity of 
Morecambe Bay, near Peel Castle, till it_is lost in | 
the haze which puts a limit to the view in that 
direction. The outline of a mountain rango is 
dimly discernible, and may probably be the Flint- 
shire hills, which are easily distinguished on a per- 
fectly clear day. Lancaster Castle is seventeen 
miles off, and Pendle Hill is distinctly defined. 
Just beneath us to the eastward is a pleasant 
valley, watered by the Ribble, where lies the 
village of Horton, the highest in Yorkshire, at the 
foot of the picturesque mountain, Penygent. © Far- 
ther east the district of Craven presents the aspect 
of a confused mass of heather-topped hills; and in 


the north the jagged peaks of the Lake mountains 


close in the view. 

‘The top of Ingleborough is a table land, about a 
mile in circumference. It is encircled on every 
side except the western corner—which is the most 
precipitous—by the remains of a rude stone wall, 
or fortification. In the space within are nineteen 
circles, from twenty to thirty feet in diazeter, 
formed of stones, which seem to have been the 
foundations of substantial walls. The guide books 
give a somewhat confused and unsatisfactory ac- 
count of these remains, which are of great anti- 
quity. One of these books takes no notice of the 
outer wall, but says the circles may be Roman 
remains, suggesting, at the same time, that they 
are indications of Druidical worship, or that they 
are ‘‘ the result of horse races, which, some fifty 
years ago, were held on this lofty ground.” We 
find it difficult to believe that men, even of the class 
addicted to horse-racing, would risk their lives by 
racing on the top of this precipitous rock, and we 
turn to ‘* The Tour to the Caves,” published about 
| seventy years earlier, The author makes mention 
| of the old wall, ‘‘ from which some antiquaries en- 
deavour to prove that it has been formerly a Roman 
station,” and then goes on to say that of late years 
the top of the mountain has been frequented only 
by shepherds, ‘‘and the curious in prospects, and 
the neighbouring country people, who resorted to 
the horse races which were formerly annually held 
| on its top.” Evidently, then, the guide previously 
quoted is incorrect as to date, and the probabilit 
is that both writers have been misinformed. We 





learn that in former days parties on horseback 
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sometimes rode up to Ingleborough to pic-nic, and 
that some of these were known to run their horses 
round the summit. This was, in all likelihood, the 
foundation of the story. There isan ancient cart 
track to the top; and, in fact, a man on horseback 
rides up to us as we are making ourinquiries. An 
examination of these circles shows that they are not 
perfect, but that each has an opening which is in- 
variably towards the south-east, or awa: from the 
prevailing winds. The masonry of the wall is 


ruder than a Roman work would probably have | 


been, and there is no reason to doubt the assertion 
of Professor Phillips, that the remains are those of 
a British hill fort, and that the circles within are 
the foundations of huts. 


On our return we visit the remarkable chasm | 


called Meirgill, near the stone wall running north 
and south ain the heath which forms part of the 
plateau already described. It lies almost directly 
in our way back to Chapel-le-Dale by Sowter- 
scale. This chasm is about 200 feet long, and in 
some places so narrow that it is 
it, the width nowhere exceeding nine feet. The 


depth is about ninety feet, and in wet seasons it | 
One of 


contains from thirty to fifty feet of water. 
the residents of Chapel-le-Dale has twice descended 
to the bottom, at the end where a mountain stream 
falls into it, but the feat is evidently not an easy 
one. 

The narrowness of thé crevice must render it 
dangerous to shepherd and sheep when snow is on 
the ground, A shart distance to the eastward of it 
is a ag mapeceay” ey pit, perhaps eighty feet deep, 
which is now dry. The adjoining level contains 
numerous smaller funnel-shaped holes, into which 
the water from the hill-side, in rainy weather, 
pours itself, escaping through the rocky bottom, 
Fok ig to reappear on the surface at a lower 

epth. 








RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 


No, XI1I.—THE REFORMATORY AND REFUGE UNION— 
SCENE AT EXETER HALL—THE BURGLAR 8AVED— 
SUMMARY AND APPEAL, 


Tax Reformatory and Refuge Union has, for the last 
seven years, been engaged in a noble enterprise, It was 
formed on a catholic and evangelical basis. An attempt, 
indeed, was made—supported by those who ought to 
have known better—to fetter the free use of the Bible in 
the refuges and reformatories established, and thus to 
propitiate Rome. But the original promoters held fast 
to the principle that all the children should be brought 
up “in the fear of God, and in the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures.” A secession thereupon took place; 
another reformatory union was formed. But it is doing 
nothing, stat nominis wmbra; while the Reforma- 
tory and Refuge Union is full of vitality. The Prince 
of Wales is the patron; Lord Shaftesbury is presi- 
dent; five archbishops and bishops, with peers and 
commoners, are vice presidents, while the general com- 
mittee includes about 120 of the most eminent. phi- 
lanthropists in the United. Kingdom, There is an 
influential managing committee, of which R, Hanbury, 
Exq., M.P., and Stephen Cave, » M.P., are honorary 
secretaries. There is also a Female Mission Com- 
mittee, composed of Christian gentlemen, who special. 
seek, through female agents, and by homes prove i 
the reecve and salvation of the fallen daughters of sin 
and sorrow. 
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rom the funds of the Union grants are made to | 


Ee iy reformatories, and for emigration. Aid is also | 
given to discharged prisoners.. The revenue for 1863 
amounted to £4,987. In the Appendix to the last Report 
ti interesting information. is given as to the working 
f no. less than forty institutions in town and country. 
In this enumeration is included the schoo]-ship Cornwall, 
in which, besides nautical drill and training for a sea life, 
the boys are taught shoe-making, tailoring, sail-making, 
and the making z hammocks, P ver 

Among specially interesting refuges is the Dudley 
Stuart Nightly Refuge. 

Think (says the secretary) of nightly shelter, bread, 
thorough ing, warmth, medical treatment (when 
necessary), provided a whole winter, for more than 15,000 
cases, 2 cages seleeted and more permanently helped, 
of whom 122 female servants were promos with situations, 
ai a cost of something less than £1,000. 


Nor must we forget to call attention to the Cripples’ 
Home, and. its progressive advance, commencing, twelve 
years ago, with two cripples and two strong girls, taken 
from drunken, immoral parents. ‘These last do the 
houseliold and laundry work, and also in this way are 
trained for service. Of the “cripples,” some haye been 
placed in houses of business, as straw bonnet makers, for 
which trade they are trained for three years in the 
home; six are in a shop, 83, Baker Street, sustained out 
of the fands of ‘the institution till it becomes self- 

ing, and, from the difficulty of placing out 
cripples, it is @ necessary adjunct of the home. There 
is also a’stall at'the Soho Bazaar for the support of one 
or more cripples. 
One visit to the ies ord Homé will show how happy 
these neglected ones look, aud how busily a 
they are, Genenilly, they very much improve in hea 
The meio Home is at Nortbumbesland House, Mary- 
lebone There are more than 39,000 eripples in 
Great Britain. There are fifty females in full employ at 
this repent af home, and they earn £800 per annum. 
An appeal een igeued for cripple ys, who would 
make d tailors, ¢ air-makers, ¢aners, ‘&c. “ Shall 
cripple boys perish,” writes the secretary, 
will help them? Had I £2,000, I would immediately start a 
home for them.” 

The “Elizabeth Fry Refuge” has received about 1,200 
inmates since its commencement, It receives a degraded 
and criminal class of Women, such a8 Elizabeth Pry her- 
selfused to subdue, melt, and win, in the prison of New- 

. Many are trained for domestic Service. Christian 
woman’s loving ministry is still brought to bear on this 
class, and “it is often most touching to withess the 
heartfelt thankfulness with which they rective encourage- 
ment and are rene heli a the ie of the com- 
mittee at their weekly visits.” One case deserves east 
heen, bet of L. D, aged twenty-eight ; she had been 
in prison twenty-eight times, and at last was senterived to 
four years’ penal servitude. She remained sevén months 
in the refuge, wis then sent to service, and has lately 
received a reward for haying kept her | lade for twelve 

‘A glorious spectacle was pet a % — 
on of Apri , at Exeter . Nearly 71 
oud top r s ne tat London’ atta gl re- 
formatories, and hte occu , 14 a e plats 
fe in choral song and ve Utter: 
te ae TS iielie was be: Pit cee, 

1.8., 


Besse a iran te Pr omamaaee, 

The prison system is no zofcrmatory sit compot 
ot p : AW 

ane ous Seats upishing wah 2 Way oa 


‘because none | 63 





The Rev. William Brock spoke of the sda le. con- 
duet at ; OL. 22. .W, - 
tended 4 ¥ Gospel. Ho than eae 
audience into the heartof: Gt Diles’st and amid gal. that 


degradation, among those savage women and deformed 
children, “is. the same humanity as mine, a heart like 
my own.” Among other words of cheer, the speaker 
told of a man who had been a burglar, “who had not 
darkened any door of a place of worship for years, except 
the gaol chapel,” who, coming into the sanctuary one 
day, was arrested, eonvinced, end. converted; now 
“bringing forth fruits to repentance,” and giving the 
minister @ deadly weapon, with which “he had done 
deeds of awful mischief to his fellow-men.” 

he following is an authentic summary of “work 
carried on in 172 ragged-school buildings, refages, &c., 
and also their financial resources :— 


2,142 Sabbath Afternoon and Evening Schools 
Schools, 8c 
30 Boys ... 9,621 
187 Day Schools (25,163 on } 22 Girls ... 1,510 
books)... we +o» 123 Mi 


Average Attendance. 
ove 94,681 


Mixed... 14,089 Total.... 13,677 
457 
. 2,707 
- 2,687 
19 Res + 2,659 
efuges. , 437 
105 Schools. 3,623 
ath talineliees te 12 Refages. ‘ait Total... 4,060 
untary werage attendance on 1,673 
363 Paid Teachers; Pt Pn a 
450 Paid Monitors. 
1,772 Scholars sent to Situations. 
154 Scholats have become Comuiunicants. 


Py x « . Teachers. 
75 Ragged Churches and City Mission Meetings. ... 
34 Bible Classes.... ase ore os o 
89 Parents’ Meetings 


211 Week -night Schools 


(12,223 on books) Total... 8,499 


oe 6,081 

os. 9s ee 
Seo ove ooo os 2,481 

81 Teachers’ Prayer Mee —- Pit 2,408 

28 Bands of Hope, 4,276 Members, 

71 Bchool Libraries, 10,861 Volumes. 


i Depositors, 13,214, 
85. Penny;Banks .. <Leaving a balance in hand at 
61 Clothing Clubs (contributed) Boe Ae 


Christmas, 1862, of ° 
FINANCES. 
£ 


bs dohenk of 109 Schools .... 11,977 Expenditure 
aking noreturp 

=-pro arte Putting nave yE 6,200 ” 

29 Schools return a balance in hand anoupting to a total of 
a a Debt amounting to a total of... . 


wee 14404 
6,000 

745 
2,476 


In this series of papers we have traced the origin, 
progre d resulis of ragged-schools, If the reador 
gy to the 


rst aruidle, and read the story con- 
tinuously, he wi}l be the better able ig a redidbe the 
najaire abd extent of this lieaven-blaased midvement and 
enterprise; and “ Glor a God oh. hjvht” ‘will i 
from his. lips apd. hestt. ut is the work aay Ye 
ae bitter [ountains of juvenilé déstftiction yn 
one. up? Is even the extent 7 Abe wens ene woe 
thet with the approprigte remedy? Alas, no! "As wo 
haye seen be! orbs aye 25,080 atlane ih London 
alone as yet unreached by tlie ragyéd-schoot. 
Encouragements there are. In 1845, when ths Unitn 
began its work, there were 24,000 in the. Mit the 
lapd ; in.1849, the. number fell to 16,000." “All that de- 
ne: was fe guatya to ragvéd-sclidols } “bat Witt an ever 
increasing population, the improvement is largely dae to 
a. a PR pak cit substantial np fara as 
our own. And yet, out of dur 30,000,000, tne trave’ 40,609 
Unions 28,000 vagrants avd thins 98,000 
parsons,.2,0U0 fallen ones, making ¢ Lotal of 130; 
who. pap siete ivehihood by Gritatiul courses, 
aewal of £2,000,000 per anntim are é pode on 
punishment, rag aps 8 Bee m Kee Ny {more tian 
$7000,000.0reny age ar? a ty deat Melba. "9 fess 
than five or aig ye a8 pare aa thé Grin: 
class—upwards of 2,000 a year. the fiseéssity of 
extending the ragyed-school system. Up, drovers } 
sisters! Work, for: sows are perishipg pow, an 
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MARK WARREN; 
FONVWARDS phase! UPWARDS.” 


—_—~—-——- 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE house to which Giles had taken his bride was 
within a stone’s throw of the old gateway where 
Michael. Warren lived, ‘The front parlour faced into 
the street, and this, with its bits of new furni- 
ture, was kept mostly for show, and to receive visitors 
when any came, The kitchen behind was by far the 
pleasantest room. It had more of the sun, and it looked 
into a smail piece of garden, carefully tended by Mar- 
garet. At the end of the garden wasa rustic arbour, 
covered with scarlet-runners and sweet peas. And here, 
in a fine afternoon, Margaret and Phebe used to take 
their work, and sit and sew till Giles came home for, his 


tea. 

The three were very happy together—Margaret, and 
Phoebe, and Giles. So happy, indeed, that. though 
Giles stormed a great deal now and then. about his 
sister’s rights, he did it with a secret reservation. He 
would hardly have liked Herbert to send for her back— 
that is, his affection would not. Otherwise, he felt, 
that, six months having passed, it was time something 
should be done. 

Phoebe herself had begun to have relentings towards 
her husband. On this particular afternoon she was 
busy stitching at a little gown, and sundry other 
morsels of infants’ gear were scattered about, She had 
been very silent lately, and had fits of musing that were 
quite unusual, Margaret hardly knew what to make of 
her, 

“ Are you out of spirits to-day, Phoebe ?’’ 

* Not exactly out of spirits, Margaret ; but-—-—” 

“But what?” 

“ Margaret, did I do right to leave him ?” said Phosbe, 
suddenly, and bursting into tears, 

Now, Margaret had her own ideas on the subject. 
She had cramped notions, I told you before, on some 
points; and to Margaret’s way of thinking, Phoebe 
ought not to have left her husband on any grounds 
whatever, 

But she never told her so; and she was not going to 
tell her so now. Phoebe, in her eyes, was a wounded 
dove, that wanted nothing but cherishing. 

“ Did I do wrong ?” repeated Phosbe, earnestly. 

“Well, I dare say it will come right in the end,” said 
Margaret, cheerfully. “ When your little baby is born, 
Mr. Loftus will want to see it. Of course, we shall send 
him word, and then everything will be forgotten and 
forgiven,” 

“ec I hope so,” 

Phoebe signed. 


“If he hua only let me write to’ Giles,” said she, | 


plaintiveiy. 

Margaret was silent. Her secret thought was that 
one faise step led to another. Phcebe should not have 
forsaken her Giles for any man living. 

But the case was always too involved for Margaret's 
simple mind to fathom. She was glad to see that Giles 
had come home to tea, for he was beckoning to ‘her 
through the window, 

Margaret went to see what he wanted. 

“ Margaret,” said Giles, rather gravely, “I am come 
to fetch you, Your father is come home.” 

“From London ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Does‘he want me? - Is he ill?” 

‘This tast was said hurriedly, for the expression ‘ia 
Giles’s face was ominous. 

“T am efraid heis ill. ‘The journey has knocked him 
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up, for one thing. I advised him to go to bed, and then 
wie to ae you.” veal fe 

hile Giles was speaking, Margaret was hastily 
putting on her bonnet. She did not ‘ask any prc 
questions, It struck hor forcibly that something 
serious was amiss. She slipped out of the door, and in 
a few minutes was by her father’s beilside. 

“Dear, dear father ! what is the matter? ” 

Michael Warren lay with his face to the wall, as 
Mark had done before him. 

It was quite without precederit for the hard old man 
to utter a complaint, even of human infirmity. Mar- 
garet never heard him. But to see him prostrate, 
as it were, in a moment, took her by surprise, and gave 
her a pang of apprehension. She took, however, the 
same view of the case that Giles had done, She thought 
the journey had been too much for him. She told him 
so as she bent over him tenderly, For Margaret loved 
her father. He had been less stern with her than with 
any one. And if it had not been so, ina character like 
Margaret’s, duty would have stood in the place of affec- 
tion, and acted out its part, to all appearance, as well, 

Michael Warren had not lost a whit of his obstinacy 
or his ruggedness, As he lay there, with his face to the 
wall, inwardly crushed with the thought of Mark’s 
death, it was the very. last thing which occurred to him 
to make a confidant of Margaret, or, indeed, of any one, 
Margaret thought he had been to town on business, and 
he let her think so. Giles, who had great natural acute- 
ness, had guessed a thing or two about his master; but 
he kept his own counsel, and no one was the wiser for 
what Giles thought. 

Still, Michael Warren’s illness was very surprising. 
It was not a gradual sinking of the frame, but an entire 
and complete prostration. The doctor, who had been 
called in, said the old man had received a shock to the 
nerves. But what, or where, or how, remained a 
mystery. 

ichael himself said nothing on the subject. No one 
could worm out of him the particulars of his journey. 
He went on business of his own, and he came back 
again. He had met with no accident, would own to no 
particular fatigue. The weather had been favourable, 
and thereseemed no cause for this sudden and entire 
exhaustion. 

The doctor fell back, in sheer despair, on the theory 

of old age. 
* At your father’s advanced years, you see, Mrs, 
Silverwood, the boty powers are apt to give way with- 
out any warning. They have s' firm to the last, but 
the tree must fall some. time or other.” 

“Do you think, then, my father will die?” said 
bia rhe hurriedly. 

“Indeed, I do; at least, I am afraid so,” he’ added, 
less abruptly. 

burst into tears, 

“ Ah, me!” exclaimed she, bitterly; “I wish I had 
not let him go to London,” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. To tell the truth, 
he.thought Margaret’s grief was scarcely justified by 
the circumstances, 

“'The old man has been a brute to everybody,” 
said he to himself, as he walked down the street, “I 
wonder she should shed a tear about him.” 

But Margaret did shed many tears, After that inti- 
pa by from the doctor, she never left her father night 
or day. 

Michael Warren seemed to like to have her with hith. 
But he never spoke, took next to nothing’in the shape 
of sourenmen> and lay perfectly quiet, with his face to 


This lasted a week, and then Margaret’s bodily powers 
began to flag. Michael got weaker and  & 
was evident-he could not live much longer. 
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Giles now interposed on behalf of Margaret, and 
insisted on sitting up with Michael himself, Margaret | 
would only consent to lie down on the bed in the next 
room. And though she fancied sue could not close her 
eyes, she soon fell asleep, for nature was completely | 
spent, 

Then Giles and Michael Warren were alone togetlier. | 
Giles sat by the fire, and Michael lay as usual with his | 
face to the wall. 

‘ he house was silent as the grave. Nothing was 
heard but the ticking of the clock downstairs, or Mar-! 
garet’s heavy breathing as she slept. Presently there 
was a movement, and Giles turned round to look. 

Michael Warren was sitting up in bed. His face 
looked so blanched and deathlike, that Giles’s first | 
thought was of calling Margaret; but he forebore. He 
went up to the old man, and stood beside him, 

“Ts that you, Giles?” 

“Yes,” said Giles, a strange awe creeping over him. 
He felt sure that his old master was at the point to) 
die. } 

“T will tell it to you, then. Don’t leb Margaret | 
kuow.” 

“Ts it,” whispered Giles, bending down to him—* is , 
it about Mark ?” 


“ Yes. ” 


a You went to look for him ? ” said Giles, quickly. 
“ es,” 


There was a pause. The clock ticked, and Margaret 
moaned in her sleep. 

“Mark is dead!” whispered the old man, as if the 
words were wrested from him, “May God have mercy 
on me!” 

He lay down, and drew the bed-clothes over him. 
Giles stood immovable. 

“This is what has killed him,” thought he. 

Giles tried to make him speak of Mark again, but he 
would not. His mind beyan to wander, and when 
Margaret came he did not know her. 

The next morning the old house in the gateway had 
its blinds down and its shutters closed, and the bell 
tolled out solemnly. 

The old verger was dead, 


CHAPTER XLIII, 
Ten Dr, Graff had killed him ! 

Not quite so fast, reader. Michael Warren had been 
breaking up for a long time, only he would not confess 
to it. Or Graff’s ill news, aud also the fatigue of 
ransacking London for Mark, had given him the final 
stroke. is fatigue, though he would not own to it 
either, was far beyond his strength. Very likely, had he 
arn Mark, he would still have taken to his bed and 

c 

But nothing, I admit, can justify Dr. Grafl’s cruelty.’ 

Margaret’s grief for her father was sincere and affev- 
tionate. Giles, too, mourned, as in duty bound. But 
neither of them had any idea of how much their posi- 
tion would be altered in consequence. Giles expected 
to have the business, and this had been the ultimatum of 
his ambition. He had already laid his plans for the 
future. He intended to have the dingy old shop en- 
larged, and made to look more in unison with modern 
ideas and requirements. .He meant to have a smart 
bow window, and to have his name, “ Giles Silverwood, 
shoemaker,” painted over the door. Giles was young 
and enterprising, aud the business was a paying one. 

* Ah!” thought he, “if Mark had but stuck to his 
trade, poor fellow, he might have stood in my shoes by 
this time, and been the first shoemaker in Westover.” 

Giles had not told Margaret of lier brother’s fate. He 
had not the heart to do so. Besides, he knew nothing 


, few words as possible. 


| subject for a painter. 


| him off his feet. 





of the particulars. As soon as he could, he intended to 


go to London himself, and hunt them out. But one 
trouble at a time is enough, thought he. 

In due time the old verger was buried; and, this 
mournful ceremony over, Giles’s thoughts again re- 
curred to his own prospects. And, as the first step, he 
took on himself, in Mark’s absence, to read the old 
man’s will. 

The will was very short and simple, containing as 
The business was lefs to Giles; 
but he was to use his own discretion in carrying it out. 
Giles opened his eyes wide at this. ‘Then the will an- 
nounced the astounding fact that the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds was hidden in an old cabinet in the 
bedroom lately occupied by Michael Warren. This 
twenty thousand pounds was to be equall; divided be- 
tween Mark and Margaret, each to have ten thousand 
pounds, 

The will was quite a genuine document. It was 
properly signed and witnessed; and seemed, from the 
date, to have been made very recently. 

The expression of amazement in Giles’s face, as he 
stood with the will in his hand, would have made a 
He was not a covetous man, by 
any means, but this sudden flood of prosperity carried 
He stagyered across the room, and 
stumbled upstairs to the cabinet. It was’ fast locked, of 
course, and the key nowhere to be found. Giles fetched 
his tools, and forced it open, “His impatience to get at 
the money Was very great indeed. Thongh we repeat 
it, Giles was not a covetous; but he naturally wanted 
to know if the will spoke the truth. 

The drawers, when opened, had an encouraging ap- 
pearance. They were full of money. The money was put 
together in a queer, patchwork kind of way; but there 
it was. There were saucers full of sovereigns, others 
heaped up with sixpences and shillings. There were 
hillocks of penny pieces; and last, but greatest, there 
was roll upon roll of bank-notes. Giles counted them 
over hurriedly, for he was excited beyond measure. 
They told up, up, up, higher and higher. Tt took bim 
a long time to make the calculation, but it was correct ; 
it tallied with the will to a sixpence. 

It is a positive fact, strange as it may seem, those 
worm-eaten drawers held the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds! 

So that Margaret Silverwood was an heiress, 

It is an odd world, end Fortune’s wheel will go up 
and down, Isabel Clare had slid from the top to the 
bottom, But the wheel had gone up with the race of 
Silverwood. Giles, Margaret, and Phoebe were in the 
ascendant. 

When Giles had made his calculations, he put the 
money and the notes back into the drawer. Then he 
sat down, and scratched his head thoughtfully. What 
should he do with so much money ? 

He sat so long, and was so full of perplexity, that the 
usual dinner hour passed by without notice. 

Margaret did not send for him, for she had enough 
to do just then at home. In that interval of time 
Pheebe had given birth to a son. 

This was the grand event to which the family had 
looked forward so long, and with such mingled feel- 
ings: Giles, with a deep resentment that meant then to 
leap all bounds; Margaret, with tenderness, and hope 
that the little stranger might draw its parents’ hearts 
together ; Phoebe, with despondency and regret. But 
no sooner was the’ event really over, than Pheebe’s feel- 
ings underwent a change. An intense joy stole into her 
heart, and a yearning love that overleaped all past 
offences. 

“Ts it like Herbert ?” she whispered to Margaret. 

“T have never seen Herbert,” replied Margaret, 
gently; “but it has brown eyes, like yours and Giles’s. 
Oh, Pheebe, how we shall love your baby |” 
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ve See—twenty heniaial poynds! You can mad 
writing, Margaret, and so can 

Margaret trembled violently, and clasped her hands 
together, 

* eet you opened the drawer, Giles P” 





_phabe had winced a. little at Giles’s name; rr pe 


* Give it to me, Margaret—here, into my arms.” 

And Phebe athered it he to her, the, same 
delicious thrill of joy passing through her w hole frame, 
She lay quite still, tears dropping from her eyes —tears 
of love and tendernéss, and of entire forgiveness, 

She would have given worlds to haye had her hus- 
band by ber bedside, and to have shown him the tiny 
treasure God had given them, 

This little wailing infant, its eyes newly opened on a 
troublesome .world, was yet a powerful minister of re- 
coneiliation to Phebe. — As she felt it nestling beside 
her, her very own, part of her existenve, she knew that 
nothing now gould keep her from her babe’s father ; 
that for its sake she could give up every other tie, if 
needs be, to win back that father’s love and protection. 

“He must haye his right place in the. world, my 
baby,” she said to Margaret, 

“Oh, yes, yes!” ered Margaret, “Your husband 
will not od you anything now,’ 

‘When Giles came home at last, having been actually 
forgotten in the confusion and ‘excitement, Margaret 
flew to meet him. 

“Oh, Giles, it is come—it is come!” 

« Yes, it is, and good luck to it,” said Giles, speaking 
of the money; he could think of nothing else just then. 

And it is sueh a beautiful baby—a boy, Giles. <5 

“A boy! Why, you don’t mean a —_” 

“ Phoebe has had a little son,” said Margaret, tears of 
womanly feeling bursting from her eyes. 

Giles gave a long whistle. He di not receive the 
news as Margaret thought he would. He seemed angry 
and excited, rather than rejoiced. 

“ Are not you glad, Giles?” 

“ Yes—very. But that man shall do his duty by her, 
or J’) haye a fling at him.” 

ff Try gentle means first, Giles. He is go rich and 
80--—” 

* And so are we rich!” 

* No, Giles, we are workin prove. not genilefolks.” 

ay or we are gentlefolks, or might, be, so far as 
riches go. I’ve been reading ra old man’s ‘will over 
| there, rearet, end he’s left us a tidy lot of money.” 
| And Giles strode too and fro, rattling the coppers in 
| his pocket. 

“ ELow muneh ? ” asked Margaret, hastily, 

* Well, just giye a guess.’ 

“Tama bad hand at guessing, .A hundred pong, | 
perbaps—rbut, no! it can't be half so much as that!’ 

“Yes, it can. Double it! N es 

“ What! two hundred! Gn, 

* A, and double Unt ane 3 aid. Giles, still zaliling | sh 
the money in bis paoket 

“Four hundred! Ne, Giles, youare making fun of me!” 
| Nes I. You may double the four, and: yet not be 
| up to the mark,” 

“ Giles |! ” 

Margaret was alarmed. She had never seen him so 
| unlike Simeclf before. 

| ¥es, yon may,” said Giles, Redding his head, “ and 
| treble it without doing any 

_cblenpmh enphnp tela i fave pole, and her eyes 


me oe put bis.erm round bg said, tenderly— 

What ane you altaid of, Margaret >” 

| _ * Of you, when you talk ia thas aay, You. know it i 
is im possible.’ 

| £ should baye said so twelve hours ago ago, but wonders 

| never cease in this world. Yes, it is quite possible 

You don’t suppose. would deceive you ?” 

ples uo, nol” Aud Margaret kissed bim alfec- | 


ionaie 
«Then you shall read the will for yourself. Here it, 


‘of magic in jt, Hitherto Giles and Margaret h 


} bit d bout 
ee righ s it of lan Nok, cory yi 








* «And i is it there ? ” 

* To a penny.” 

The working man and his wife looked at each other 
in mute astonishment. There was something savourin ae 


plodded their daily round in‘a beaten track. Phe way 
into other regions had been walled up by ciretuimstances, 
One touch of Fortune’s wand, and the barrier had fallen. 
Another world was wpenre. to. them, A world from 
which toil was banished—a world of ain tng a 
repose. People out yonder are takin 

and Margaret can if they choose, tease ie is no bate 
what they cannot do. The inna of Giles’s ambition 
lies far below them now, eed not meérd or make 
another shoe unless he likes. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Wuat were they to do with the money ? 

Never has a question, either of political or domestic 
economy, so puzzled a pair of heads as this question did 
Giles and Margaret. iti is said that much coin brings 
much care, and so in the first instance it seemed to be, 

hat weré they to do with the money P 

Giles liked work, and plenty of it, He has a bustling, 
active nature ; and to have the work cut from under him 
at a moment's notice, gives hima touch of aixiety shingtod 
with his joy. 

And Margaret, if Bho fs té be a fihe lady, and keep 
servants, Ney | Ad and Me a fish ret of water, sia 

Happily, Giles argaret h sense 
princi he, “and these stood them in stew ina. wee 

For some days they talked the matter hi and yee: 
this or that, their plan havi reference to livin 
ease, like the gent letotics testa the Bartier v oh 
thought had “been pag down, thanks to Mic 
Warren’s will. 

But something made them wneasy as they talked. 
There were certain things unfamiliar to them, but which 
must be encountered outthere. Bdugational advantages, 
a usages of society, the possession of ue filed up 

le at ds—these were drawbacks Abs ats xing 

e the Marrter, His Aes could not pat ed 

ma pee fate Goidh: but this Was way, 

Prspedl through their sie ae P os, One 

thing, howerer, was clear ae ot be a 

aH ty longer, and he would not, But neither 
wou 


og ah you ‘what, Margitet,” said tie, one day, after a 
vast deal of consideration, * T’ve hit on the right thing 


at last,” 
Piss spat ag ok 


Y 
oust So tbr tenucieike” aia: aut ae be bof to ie 


And it’s of no use wy hanging about en we 
lazy. man always gets into mischief. he Gai: wie tlie 
hymn says? ” 


& ae ta 1” 
ell, I thought pier 1 this Pia Til boy a 
ty Agit have @ nice her me We 

(tis me lg 


ye en 
~ eat : 


“we a Pa a ey ing 9 if Ha 
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Giles made no answer, | 
“We must find Mark,’’ continued she, in the same 
earnest tone; “ he cannot be dead—I won’t think it fora | 
moment. We will search for him from one end of | 

England to the other.” 

Giles shook his head. 

“ Why not, Giles?” 

“Because—— Well, if he’s alive, he’ll turn up when 
he knows.” 

“ How is he to know ?” 

This was said impatiently, She thought Giles phleg- 
matic. 

Margaret’s great inward sorrow had been about her 
brother. She had prayed and prayed again that 
Providence would bring him back. She had wept tears 
without number, but in vain. Time had somewhat 
dulled her grief, and hope had wrestled hard with it, 
But there it was, in all its bitterness, her first grief. 

“ll take a turn to London myself,” said Giles, 
evading the subject, “when things have got settled a | 
little, But come, I want to go to Phcebe.” 

Margaret followed, wiping her eyes. She felt keenly 
about Murk, and she thought Giles indifferent. 

“If he goes to London, I will go with bim,” thought she. 

Phoebe looked very happy and contented, her baby by 
her side, She had said very little the last few days, but 
had lain quiet, as if revolving something. That some- 
thing she meant to confide to Giles. 

When he sat down beside her, and began to talk of the 
little mannikin, as he called the baby, and to play softly 
with its tiny fingers, she whispered— 

“ Have you written to Herbert ?” 

“Yes. I wrote that very night.” 

“ And have you had an answer ? ” 

ii 0. ” 


Pheebe’s eyes had a troubled expression. 

* Giles,” said she, “when I am able to go, will you 
take me home ?” 

“Home, Phoebe!” 

“ Yes, to my husband. I cannot stay from him now, 
for the sake of my child.” 

Giles looked at her reproachfully. 

“To leave us again, Phoebe? ” 

“No, no! he will not require it. He will be more 
lenient when he sees my baby.” 

“ But if he should not? ” 

Well, then, still I must go,” cried Phebe, earnestly. 
“This little morsel lying in my arms seems to draw me, 
He is my baby’s father, Giles.” 

Giles’s face clouded, Then he got up, and said, ina 
tone that sounded almost fierce in its resolution— 

“ Yes, Phoebe, you shall go.” 

“ Dear Giles, you are not angry with me?” 

“No, Phosbe; it is quite natural you should wish to go. 
But I'm thinking how it will be with 
will give us up, 2s you did before. 
and that we shull never see you any more. 
be so, the will of Heaven be done!” 

“ Giles, he cannot be so cruel. He will let me come 
and see you, and write to you. Idon’t believe he would 
keep me away,” 

“ We sball see, Phoebe—we shall see.” 

Giles did not tell Phoebe about the money, lest it should 
agitate her too much, nor did Margaret ; they waited till 
she should be stronger. : 

But they might have spared this act of self-denial, for 
such it was: Phoebe’s mind was wholly occupied with 
her baby and her baby’s father. 

The , with its wretchedness and disappointment, 
had little place in Phoebe’s mind now. ° It was all the 
future, lit up with a golden gleam of hope, on which she 
dwelt unceasingly. She was not imaginative, by any 
means; but as she lay quiet, hour after hour, she in- 
dulged in many a fairy vision, born of her new happiness. 


suppose you will, 
ell, if it 
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She pictured to herself Herbert’s pride in his boy ; 
his relenting towards her; his wish to see her again, 
Perhaps he would come when he heard the news. But 
Herbert did not come, nor did he write; and so far 
Pheebe’s vision had proved a castle in the air, 


CHAPTER XLV. 
PH@seE was a long time before she was able to get about, 
and while she remained an invalid Giles and Margaret 
completed their arrangements. 

Giles bought a farm some half-dozen miles from West- 
over; within hearing, he pretended, of the Westover 
bells. The farm had a good hose upon it, which Giles 
furnished in a comfortable and substantial manner; and 
when all was done, and the shoemaking business dis- 
posed of, Giles prepared to move. They had not talked 
much to Phoebe about their affairs. She had been weak 
and ill, and, as Giles declared, a straw might knock her 
down, While Maryaret was passing from the old house 
to the new, and deep in all the intricacies of choosing 
furniture and bestowing it, Phoebe was lying on the sofa 
at home, quite passive, and seemingly unconverned. 
When Margaret said to her, one night— 

“Tt is such a nice place, Phoebe; don’t you long to 
see it ?” 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, carelessly, and as if her thoughts 
were fixed on something else. 

“The furniture looks so well,” continued Margaret; 
“and we have fitted up a room as a nursery for your 
boy, Phoebe, and your bedroom is close to ours. 
See, I want you to choose which of these chintzes you 
will like for curtains. I think this is the prettiest.” 

Phoebe glanced at them carelessly. 

“You must choose, Margaret; and please don’t call it 
my room, or speak as if I was goiny to live there!” 

“ Phoebe, what do you mean? Of course, our home is 
your home.” 

“No, it is not!” said Phoebe, pettishly. She was 
feeble, and hope deferred had made her heart sick. “I 
mean to go to my own home, Margaret; so don’t pre- 
vent me.” 

* Dear Phoebe,” said Margaret, soothingly, “you 
know we only wish for your happiness; and if you like 


to go—— 

“T do like to go!” interrupted Phosbe, eagerly. “I 
want to see my husband. I want to show him his child. 
Margaret, if he will not send for me, I will go to him 
without,” 

Margaret was silent; she had taken Phoebe’s hand, 
and was holding it in hers. 

“I will go to him!” continued Pheebe, with all the 
irritability of weakness. “TI shall never get well here, 
while he does not write to me ;” and Phoebe burst into 


rs. 
“ Be patient, Phebe; Giles shall take you as soon as 
you can travel,” said Margaret, in the same soothing 
tone. 

“No, Giles shall not. Giles makes matters worse,” 
sobbed Phoabe; “ he is so violent, and Herbert does not 
like him. I will go alone, and take my baby. He cannot 
refuse to admit me into my own house.” 

Margaret withdrew her hand, and sat cold and dis- 
pleased. Her Giles was worth a dozen Herberts any 
day, she thought. Then she remembered Phebe’s sad- 
ness and desolation, and her heart relented. Besides, 
Giles could not be affected by anything such a man as 
Herbert Loftus could say or do to him. He could cast 
off the dust of his feet against the whole race of Loftuses. 

She went down to Giles, who had just come in, and 
was calling out for his supper. 

“1'1) tell you what, Margaret, this sort of work makes 
you as hungry as a hunter. What does Pheebe say to 
the chintzes ? ” 
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“ Phebe is not very well to-night,” replied Margaret, 
evasively, 

“Isn't she? The change over there will set her up, I 
expect. We can move next week, Margaret. Joyce is 
jn a great hurry to get into the shop. Did you tell 
Phoebe about the nursery ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Margaret,” said Giles, when he had_ finished his 
supper, “I'll tell you what, It strikes me that fellow 
Loftus does not mean to have Phoebe back.” 

Margaret said nothing. 

“No!” continued Giles, “I am sure he does not. 
That shows what a rascal he is. Well, he is not worthy 
of Phosbe, and he might have ill-treated her if 1 had 
forced him to have her home, so she shan’t go. She is 
very happy here, and shall stay here.” 

“But, Gilee——” 

“T know I have been very resolute about it,” con- 
tinued Giles; “ but I mean to drop the subject. I see 
Phebe is unhappy; we must divert her mind, Margaret, 
T$ was the worst day’s work in her life to marry that 
man.” 

“ Giles, she means to go back to him,” said Margaret, 
sorrowfully, 

“What! when he has not written or taken any 
notice ?” 

“Yes, She is pining after him. She wants to show 
him her child. . You must not prevent her, Giles.” 

Giles stared at. Maryaret,. 

“ Wants to go? Phoebe wanis to go?” he repeated, 

“Yes, she does, She has been fretting about it to- 
day. She says she shall never get better here.” 

“Dear me! Does she say that,’ said Giles, ruefully. 

“ Yes, indeed she does; and I begin to think that is 
the case; she does not mend.a bit. 1 love Phabe very 
dearly,” said Margaret, “and like to haye her as much 
as you do, Giles, but perhaps we had better not try to 
keep her,” 

Giles did not answer all at once. He felt angry with 
Phoebe rather than not; so inconsistent is human 
nature. 

When he had done his supper, he went up-stairs. 
Phoebe was lying back in the easy chair, her eyes half 
closed, and her supper standing untasted by her side. 
Giles kissed her. tenderly; he was always tender to 
Phabe. He smootled the pretty brown hair that lay 
upon her forehead, and said— 

So she wants to go home, does she, my little Phib?” 

Phoebe opened her eyes; they were running over with 
tears. 

* Don’t cry, dear: You shall go as soon as you like. 
It will half kill me.to part with you; still, you shall go,” 

“hank you, Giles, Don’t think I am ungrateful, 
dear, but I have felt, since my baby was born, quite 
differently from what I did before. Imust go to my 
husband, Giles,” 

“Well, dear, do as you like, I will take you as soon 
as you.are able,” 

Phesbe moved uneasily, 

“ Giles, I would rather go alone,” 

* Nonsense, Phasbe |” 

“Ys, Giles. .You and Herbert do. not like each 
other ; and you might get angry, and Herbert say sharp 
things, and all go wrong in the beginning. _ Giles,” con- 
tinued. Phoebe, earnestly, “‘ there can be. but one peace- 
maker between me and my husband,” and she pointed to 
the baby sleeping in its cot. ' 

“TI see, Phoebe. No, 1am not offended”’—for Phebe 
had got up, and put her arms round his neck—“the brat 
will do better than I shall.. 1 am such a, hot-headed 
fellow, and,those Loftuses——— . Well, least. said soonest 
mended. Bap Tl tell you how ne will manage. I will 
take you to Hull, and leave you there. Ajourney is no 


his pockets with the air of a man entirely his own 
master. 

“Thank, you, dear Giles; you are very good to me,” 
said Phoebe, laying her head on his shoulder, 

“ Nonsense, Phoebe!” 

“Yes, you are ; and if Herbert will not let me see you 
again I shalldie, I have suffered a great.deal, and my 
heart will break. But 1 must run the risk, for the sake 
of my child.” 

“hat is not clear to me, Phoebe,’ 

“Because, Giles,’ said Phoebe, in a tone of keen 
anguish, “ Herbert can claim his child, Yes, he ean; 
he can take my baby from me, and I cannot part with it 
—no, not for worlds! So I will try to make matters up 
in time, and I ean if I go alone, and——” 

* Promise to obey him!” said Giles, shortly, 

“Tt said so in the marriage service,’ said Phosbe, 
softly. 

Giles strode up and down the room a time or two, his 
favourite resource in perplexity, Then he said 

*“ Good night, Phoebe |” 

“ Giles, you. are net. angry ?.” 

“ Not at all. . You: have a right to please yourself, I 
will take you as soon as you like,” 

* Will you take me next week?” 

* Yes,” j 

“Thank you, dear. Now I can go to sleep.” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
Tue next day, and the next, Phoebe said nothing ; but 
wept on slowly maturing her. plans; on the; third day 
she began quietly to make arrangements for. her depar- 
ture. When Margaret came home, she found herlooking 
pale and worn, and with a ttfunk half open by her side. 

“Phoebe, you will kill yourself! let me pack up for 
you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Phosbe, faintly,and leaning back 
in her chair, 

“It is very wrong in you,” cried Margaret, sharply. 
She was secretly vexed with Phoebe, and thought her un- 
grateful to Giles. “ It is very wrong. of you to fatigue 
yourself in this way... One would,think we treated you 
ill, by the hurry you are in to leave us,” 

“You know’better than that; Margaret; youknow——” 

“Well, never mind, dear, don t talk,” said Margaret, 
relenting in a moment. “I shall bring. you, an egg 
beaten up in a glass of wine, Theré’s nothing like it to 
restore strength.” 

Phoebe took the egg in silence, Margaret, standing by. 
When she had finished, she looked up, and said— 

“ Will you kiss me, Margaret? ”’ 

“Yes, dear, twenty times over!” said Margaret, 
heartily, “I did not mean to scold you, Phosbe, but you 
cannot expect me to like bersing wun, you.” 

Phoebe said nothing, but sighed bitterly, . 

“here, now, you are quite low to-night,’ said 
Margaret, “and it all comes of that ful. packing; I 
shall not let you touch another thing. Now, off to bed 
with you.” 

* Let Giles come, and bid me good-night.” : 

“ Of course he will! When did Giles ever miss? ” 

garet. spoke testily, She-had an idea that Phosbo 
did not appreciate her brother. ‘ 

But Phebe did. When she lay. down in bed, her baby 
in her arms, she began to listen for siege 

She knew his step, even as he came down the street ; 
it was.a quick, ak tread, quite to be distinguished among 
twenty others, Very soon she heard it panel we stairs 
and come along the passage, ‘Lhen he opened the door, 
and said, cheerily— 


{Good night, ny little Phib 1” 





matter to me now,” added Giles, putting his hands in 








Giles, dear.?.” 
” 


“ 
“Well? 
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He came in, and sat down by the bedside, 
What has she tosay to me?” 


He did not mean to speak a word about the separation. | 


It was not Giles’s way to look on the dark side of things. 

“ Nothing, Giles, only I want you to stay with me,’ 

“ Very well, dear.” 

He sat quite still, smoothing her hair now and then 
with his great hard hand. Phoebe lay with her eyes 
fixed upon him. She did not seem inclined to talk ; shé 
was satisfied witli having him beside her. The truth was, 
her heart was too full to speak, 

He th ot till it. grew dusk, and Pheebe lay looking at 
him, When the dusk grew into darkness, she said— 

“ Are you there, Giles P ” 

“Yes, Phoebe.” 

“ Give me your hand, dear,” 

Giles took her thin white hand in, his, and kissed it. 
Just then Margaret called to him from below— 

“ Giles, are. you.ever coming down ?” 

“ Directly, Margaret. Now then; good-night, Phoebe.” 

“Giles, L have heard from Herbert,” said Phoebe, 
suddenly, 

“The-—— Have 
himself, 

“Yes, and he is in London.” 

* Does he say s0.?”” 

“Yes. I shll go to him to-morrow.” 

“ No—no, Phoebe!” 

“ Yos, Giles; don’t. try to prevent me!” said Phosbé, in 
a tone of great emotion. “ Everything depends upon it 
—everything !” 

“ But, Phoebe, I shall take you.” 

“ No, Giles, no.!. you must.let me go alone,” 

“ Phoebe, 1 don’t like——” 

“You must like, Giles,” said Phoebe, eagerly... “I shall 
be undone. if you attempt te meddle in the matter, Pray 
let.me alone; it is now or never, Giles.” 

“Very well,” said Giles, sullenly. 

“If anything goes wrong, I can telegraph in a moment. 
You will not forsake me, Giles, in case it should ? ” 

* 7 forsake you, Phasbe ! ” 

“No!.1 know you won’t, my darling brother ! ” cried 
Phoebe, rising, and throwing her arms round him, “ Ifall 
the world forsakes me, you would not.” 

“ That's the simple fact, Phoebe. ..Now, lie down, and 
keep quiet. It will never do to agitate yourself in this 
way. Shall I.send Margaret ?.” 

“No; thank you. . 1 wanted to tell you. I shall be 
more easy in my mind now.” 

“I guppose;’ said, Giles, hesitatingly, “ you would not 
like to show me the letter ? ” 

“J would rather not, Giles,” 

“ Very well, it’s no matter. After all, il’s your affair 
more than mine. I only wish Well, never mind, 
Good-night, Phoebe, and God bless you !” 

Phoibe heard, his last step on the stairs, and then she 
hid lier face in the pillow and wept passionately. When 
the paroxysm of grief had a little abated she got up, 
lighted her lamp, and took out Herbert's letter, 

She had deceived Giles, Herbert’s letter had stabbed 
her to the heart. ne 

It was very short and very-cruel. This is what it 
said 

My Dein Paosr,—You quitted my house in deffkies of my 


authority ; I am, therefore, fully justified in insisting on a sepe 
ration. ‘The d.by my solicitor. N 


you really ? ” cried Giles, checking 





rq 
—I 
ert Lorrvs. 


yh. tétms can be, arrang $ 
shall induce me to risk further annoyance —- oar 


remain your sincere well wisher, 


The. first consequence of this. terrible epistle was to 
send Phoebe into a fainting fit. When she had redovered, 
she. set. about to think., | 

And now, as her mind wandered here and. there 
through the tangled labyrinth in which she was in- 
volved, a clue to Herbert’s conduct suggested itself. 


| She had not forgotten that afternoon when, as she sat 
| quietly working for her expected infant, the door 
sitddealy burst open, and a beautiful woman, her eyes 
flaming with resentment, presented herself. She had 
not forgotten all she said on that ovcasiot. 

She had never seen Isabel before or since, She kiew— 
for Giles had told. her—who Isabel was, and had heard 
of lier flight from Westover. Even tliat looked suspicious, 
Herbert had never been very kind to her, but lately the 
estrangement had been complete. By lately, I inean the 
latter months of their sojourn together. Could that be 
by reason of Isabel Clare ? 

The thought of this drove a sharp thorn into Phabe’s 
heart. Suppose it were so. Suppose Herbert’s long 
absence, his coldness, his harshness, were attributable to 
this, Suppose he loved Isabel. Suppose—for Phiebe’s 
féars and her imagination travelled apdce—suppose he 
cast her off in order to marry Isabel. 

Pheebe’s ignorance occasiotied this mistake, and the 
panic which had seized her. She fancied she saw through 
the whole of Herbert’s proceedings. Isabel Clare was a 
lady, beautiful and accomplished, and a great deal more 
suited to Herbert than she was. He certainly intendéd 
to marry Isabel, Thé longer Phebe dwelt on the idea 
the more rooted it me. 

What should she do? ‘To lose hér husbafid atid her 
position altogether was intolerable. By 6né of those 
anomalies found so often in human life, Phosbe’s husband 
and her position became dearer to her than ever they 
had been Bataré. She had broken away from them when 
sick and weary of both; but now she seeitiéd about to 
lose them, the whole affair was changed, She would 
move heaven and earth to win them back. 

For some hours she revolvéd in her mind what would 
be best todo, At first she thought of consulting Giles, 
but soon dismissed the idea. Giles was tod violent, and 
might make matters worse, Herbert was tlie last person 
in the world to be driven. 

If she could only see Herbert—if she Gould only put 
his son into his arms—that would be the mosé effectual 
way of healibg the breach. Herbert could never resist 
the pleadings of his child. 

But how to find him? The letter was merely dated 
from town; Herbert did not condescend to tell her his 
whereabouts. Phoebe thought awhile, and then thé thorn 
rankled again, There was oné elie to Herbert’s habitat; 
Isabel Clare would be sure to know, 

“That wicked woman!” cried Phoebe, in Her jédlous 
rage. But how, to find Isabel ? 

It was not difficult. Miss Handley would be ttie 

roper person to ask. Phoebe had wiih képt out of 
Mice Handley’s sight when Gertrude called, which she 
often, did. Miss Handley had been Miss Clare’s most 
intimate friend, so Margaret told her, To Miss Handley 
Phoebe resolved to apply. 

She was alone in the housé, for Giles and Margaret 
were at the farm, and she wished them both to be in 
ignorance of her movements, Miss Handley’s residence 
was only a stone’s throw; Phoebe thought she could 
matiage to walk as far. Her baby, who was fast asleep, 
she left in charge of the next door neighbour, 

Gertrude was lounging. over a late breakfast when 
Phoebe was announced, Phodbe would not send in her 
name, but as she was well dressed enough to mérit such 
a Ystinction, the servant showed her into the drawing- 
room, and left her there until Miss Handley had finished, 

Miss Handley did not take long to finish; she was too 
inquisitive to know who Phobe was. She camie in a few 
minutes, her facé one great note of interrogation. 

Neither of the ladies knew each other personally, and 
the first civilifies weré rather awk ward. iy 

“I beg your pardon,” said Phoebe, timidly, “bit T 
wanted to know if you could tell me——— You are Miss 
Clare’s friend, I believe? ” added she, pausing. 
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Clare entirely,” cried Gertrude, with great volubility. 


“She behaved so badly, you know. No person of my ; 


position in Westover could possibly notice her after that,” 

“Behave badly! How could she behave?” asked 
Pheebe, abruptly. 

“Dear me! T thonght everybody knew. Isabel and 
I were acquainted when we were children, and as her 
graudfather was the precentor here, and a very nice old 
man, I thought I might as well keep up the friendship. 
It was ont of pure good nature, but it did not answer. 
Isabel turned out so badly.” 

“ How badly ?—do tell me,” asked Phoebe, quickly. 

* Well, she was so vain and dressy, there was no end 
to it. She was rather good-looking—but, dear me, 
nothing in particular—and she gave herself such airs; 
and as to her flirtations —-— Ah, well! poor thing, 
she’s gone now, so it’s as well to forgive and forget.” 

“Is she dead?” gasped Pheebs. 

“Dead! Oh, dear,no. At least, she was not dead a 
month ago, for I heard of her through a friend. No, 
she lost all her money when the precentor died, and 
being, of course, over head and ears in debt, and not 
looked upon here, she went away to London. ‘That of 
itself was queer—not to say suspicious.” 

“ Why was it?” asked Phoebe. 

“Because —— Well, I don’t like to repeat scandal, 
but there was a scandal about her. She had a great 
many admirers—men are so foolish—and there was only 
one she cared about, a Mr. Herbert Loftus, and he was 
married”—and Gertrude nodded her head mysteriously 
— actually married |” 

Pheebe grew deadly pale. She tried to speak, but her 
mouth seemed too dry to allow her to articulate. “At 
length she asked— 

“ Did he—was he in love with her ? ” 

*T don’t know—no one knows, But at any rate she 
went to London, and I have heard sinve that he was un- 
happy with his wife, and that she is living away from 
him. But,” added Gertrude, with a look of intense 
curiosity, “what do you know about Miss Clare ? ” 

“Nothing, nothing! but I wish to find out her 
address,” said Phoebe, trying to conceal her agitation. 

* Perhaps she owes you money; she was in debt every- 
where, I heard,” said Gertrude, not being able to settle 
the point of Phoebe’s being a lady to her entire satisfac- 
tion. 

“No, she does not owe me money,” said Phobe, 
bitterly. 

A person of Gertrude’s quick observation was pretty 
sure to guess at the truth. 

“ She has injured you, then P ” 

Phoebe did not answer. 

“ Ah, I am afraid she was a very bad one,” said Ger- 
trude. ‘One never knows who to trust in this world, 
Can I do anything for you ?” asked she, abruptly. 

“Yes; you can give me her address,” 

* Let me see. I had something to do to find it out. 
Isabel did not want me to know. She was ashamed, I 
suppose. I am very sorry for you,” added Gertrude, in 
a tone of compassion. “ Will you be so good as to tell 
me your name? ” 

Phoebe was weak and ill. Her strength was getting 
spent, and the agitation of her mind was too much for 
her. The tone of kindness in which Gertrude addressed 
her overcame her completely. She burst into tears, and 
sobbed hysterically, 

“Dear me! I am very sorry,” cried Gertrude. “Do 


lie on the sofa, and I will bring you a glass of wine. I! 


am sure you are in trouble; and if you would but trust 
ine, I feel certain I could help you. There, drink that, 
and you will be better.” 

Pheebe’s hand trembled so that she could hardly hold 
the glass, 
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“Oh, dear, no! I have washed my hands of Miss | Now, it was not to be supposed that the fact of Phoebe 


| residing with her brother under such peculiar circum- 


stances should be unknown to a person of Gertrude’s 
prying habits. As we have seen before, it was well 
known to her, but not Phoebe’s fave and figure ; and this 
ignorance enabled Phoebe at first to preserve her incog- 
nito. But the longer the interview lasted, the more 
Gertrude got scent of the matter. Indeed, Phcebe’s 
agitation had by this time fully convinced her, 

“T beg your pardon,” whispered she, “but are you 
not Mrs. Herbert Loftus ?” 

Phoebe made no reply, but wept passionately, 

“Poor thing! I am so sorry for you!” continued 
Gertrude. “ It is very shocking to be left in that way. 
But, indeed, if it can be any comfort, I assure you »t 
that time Mr, Loftus did not care a straw for Isabel, » d 
all the courting was on her side.” 

“ Was it ?” said Phoebe, looking up. 

“Yes, it was. She followed him up in the most 
shameless manner. I don’t suppose she knew then that 
he was married; but she was over head and ears in love 
with him.” 

Pheebe sighed bitterly. Then she rose, She was not 
disposed to pour out her heart to Gertrude Handley. 

Gertrude was sorry to let her go; and for a month 
after she was occupied in running from house to house, 
shaking her head, and giving mysterious hints and 
whispers. She had no idea, for her part, how bad thin 
really were. It was dreadful to think that she seal 
have assoviated with a girl of such indifferent character, 

The news of Isabel’s delinquency was soon spread 
from one end of Westover to the other. Mr. Stocks 
heard of it. 

He was at an evening party, where most of the belles 
of Westover had assembled. Gertrude was there too, 
whispering and tittering about Isabel. 

“Only think, Mr. Stocks,” simpered a lady, highly 
rouged, and with false ringlets—‘* only think, is it not 
shocking what Miss Handley has been saying ? ” 

“ What has she been saying ?” 

Mr. Stocks detested Gertrude Handley from the 
Pogtenn of his heart. " Rak 

Oh, she says—— But it is too repeat; it is 
about Miss Clare.” ye 

“ What about Miss Clare?” said Mr. Stocks, march- 
ing into the midst of the group, and eyeing Gertrude 
sternly. 

“Oh, nothing particular—at least, it was something 
that was told me” stammered Gertrude, “and that 
might make mischief.” 

“You have repeated it all over Westover, and so you 
may as well let me hear it,” said Mr. Stocks, pinning 
Gertrude, as it were, to the spot. 

He meant to make her eat her words, every one of 
them. 

Gertrude hesitated. She stood in awe of Mr. Stocks, 

“She says she has seen Mrs. Herbert Loftus,” chimed 
in a very young lady; “and that Mr, Loftus and Miss 
Clare have run away together.” 

“ And that Mrs. Loftus cried and fainted for more 
than an hour about it,” added another, 

“And that Mrs, Loftus is gone up to London to 
bring her husband back,” rejoined a third, 

Gertrude stood by, confused and abashed, Mr. Stocks 
fairly heard the budget of scandal out, and then he 
turned to her—- 

“ Will you have the goodness to unsay all this? You 
know it is false,” 

*‘ Indeed, I-——” 

“Yes, you do,” interrupted Mr. Stocks. “If there is 
a lady in Westover,” added he, looking round, “ purer 
or more virtuous than Miss Clare, I have not the pleasure 
of knowing her.” 

Gertrude hung her head, so did many others, 
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“For shame, young ladies,” continued Mr. Stocks. 
“Can you find no better employment than tearing to 
pieces the charavter of one who was an ornament to the 
whole city ?” 

No one spoke, and before them all Mr. Stocks made 
Gertrude openly retract all the calumnies she had been 
propagating concerning Isabel. ; 
his done, he strode away ; but the next time he met 
Gertrude he cut her dead, and never either spoke to or 
shook hands with her again. 

As for Phosbe, she carried off Isabel’s address, and 
that was all she wanted. 

(To be continued.) 








Department for Poung People. 


—@—— 
TOO LATE! 


THE funeral was over; the body laid in the deep 
earth, to be seen no more for ever ; never a touch of 
the hand again, never a touch of the lips. ‘‘ Dead— 
buried ”"—we say the words often, sometimes we 
feel them, but seldom till too late, till there is no- 
thing left for us but regret and agony; when the 
heart that would have bbed at love and kind- 
ness throbs no more; when the ear is dull to 
confession, and the voice silent even to the cry of 


our remorse. 

All over! The carriage that had moved so slowly 
and reverently behind the corpse, had hurried the 
mourners back to their homes at its usual pace; 
they were to go on with life again as before. As 
before? No, never as before; nothing is the same 
to them, nor can be; they are not the same, nor 
can be, 

How dismal is the room where she used to sit! 
Did her presence bring such sunlight ? Why had 
they not known it? ‘The whole house is dismal. 
‘‘ How I miss mother!” exclaims the young son. 
‘*J didn’t think I should miss her so.” 

‘* No, James, no,” said his elder sister, gravely. 
“You used to wish her away sometimes; her 
presence was a restraint to you; you remember 
it now with anguish.” 

“Tf we could only have her back!” groans the 
penitent boy. 

He to his own room. He was a bluff, 
honest boy ; very manly and straightforward, but 
apt to be rude and obstinate. Now, however, all 
his hard nature was softened. He flung himself on 
his bed in passionate grief. He thought long of 
all his mother’s care; and something more than 
that comes into his mind—he remembers his own 
complaints, his at But he would never 
complain again, never find fault with her again, 
could he only have her care and kindness ‘back 


His hands are tightly clasped; his eyes fixed on 
the wall. He is remembering. as, such memo- 
ries! He was sitting by his mother and sister, 
polishing his skates, trying to renew them. 

‘* Have you learned your lessons, James?” asked 
his mother. ‘I wish you’d learn them.” 

“‘T shall.” 

‘*I wish you'd learn them now.” 

“Is it any matter to you when I learn them ?” 

James!” And his mother gave him a look of 
pain as wellas reproof. Will he ever forget that 





look—that tone? Oh, if remembering would do 
mS good! 
_ His — was roused; his temper was already 
irritated. ‘‘ Well, you're always worrying about 
my lessons,” was his poor attempt at self justifi- 
cation. 

The grieved mother said no more. In the boy's 
mood more had been useless; and sulkily James 
rubbed away at the skate. 

**What mean old skates these are! Can’t I 
have a new pair?” 

‘* Not this winter.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘* Because I cannot afford it.” 

** You haven’t got to afford it: the money comes 
from father, not from you.” 

“Your father gives me the money to spend for 
you, and he has given me all he can spare for the 
present.” 

**T mean to ask him myself.” 

-** No, my son, you must not trouble him; he is 
already troubled for money.” 

“You never give me anything I want, nor let 
anybody else.” 

The next evening his mother laid a package on 
his knee. He read the address, ‘‘ For my dear son 
James, with the love of his devoted mother.” The 
crimson rushed to his cheeks, the tears to his eyes. 

He opened the package—a pair of skates! He 
knew it was a pair of skates as soon as he saw the 
package. He was moved at his mother’s kindness, 
ashamed of his ill-treatment of her, but foolishly, 
weakly proud; and determined not to show what 
he felt. 

‘‘Why, you said you couldn’t afford me any 
skates.” 

‘**T thought I could not.” 

‘* How came you to change your mind ?” 

**T changed my purpose. I had intended to buy 
some snow-boots for myself; but when I saw your 
feeling about the skates, I gaye them up. Do you 
like the skates ?” 

‘© Yes, I am sure I shall like them; I haven’t 
tried them on. But I don’t want you to give up 
your boots for me.” 

“‘T can do without them. I may not be able to 
go out much this winter. Try on your skates, and 
see if you like them.” 

James tried them on. ‘‘ They fit well,” ho said, 
‘but I am sorry you bought them.” 

‘TI wanted to please you.” 

‘« But can’t you have the boots, mother ?” 

‘“No, my son; but never mind that. I hope 
you'll like your skates.” 

‘‘Thank you for them,” said James, not cheer- 
fully, and took them to his room. 

He went to his lessons, but it was hard to learn 
them ; somehow, he could not remember what he 
read ; everything went from his mind but the skates. 
He was sorry he had ever said a word about 
them. 

The new skates were on the table. He put them 
out of sight; perhaps he could forget them sooner 
if hod did not see them. But they would be in his 
mind, 

There was good skating the next day ; but James 
did not skate. He had not the heart to try the new 
skates, and was too proud to show his feeling about 
them by wearing the old ones. At last he tried 
them, and found them capital. All the boys praised 
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them, but their praise stung him, knowing, as he 
did, their cost. ‘ 

His skating was spoilt for the winter. It was the 
most unhappy winter of his life. He was troubled 
lest hig mother should suffer for. his selfishness 
When she stayed at home, he thought it might be 
for want of the boots she had denied herself; when 
she went ont, he thought she might have suffered 
cold without them. o laid his skates away, both 
old and new, to forget them if he might. 

‘+ ]’m afraid you don’t like your skates, James,” 
said his mother. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“You haven’t skated with them half as much as 
you did with the old ones.” t 

‘I don’t care so much about skating as I used 
to,” answered James. ‘ 

Why did he not tell his mother all his shame for 
his selfishness, all his penitence for the wrong he 
had done her, and ask her forgiveness while her lips 
might speak it? Because he was too proud—too 
foolish, i 

And now she was dead. James sat with pale, 
quivering lips, and a wretched heart, remembering. 
Too late! Oh, those dreadful words, ‘‘ Z'o0 late /” 

What can be done? James throws himself upon 
his knees. God stiil can hear. God lives. Not 
too late with him. The penitent son pours out his 
soul tohim. Will he forgive? Yes; he will for- 
give all who go te him in sorrow and in trust. 

But sin forgiven is not forgotten. James cannot 
forget; he will mourn his mother and his sin to 
her as long as he lives. 

He never wears the too costly skates—-never has 
worn them since his mother died; but they have 
grown yery precious to him, Often does he unwrap 
them and lay his lips to them, and drop great 
tears upon them, thus keeping his gin and sorrow 
fresh in his mind. And it is well, for so his heart 
has grown tender and unselfish, and he has become 
more like her he mourns, but whose love and worth 
he never fully knew until he mourned her. 





STRANGE WAYS OF RIDING. 


A MAN in a reindeer sledge passing rapidly through 
our streets on a cold, wintry day, would be a 
curious sight; and ea there is a conntry in the 
far north, where the bears are white and the people 
brown, where the sun shines at midnight some- 
times, while at others the moon is the only light at 
noonday, where the rivers are almost as solid as 
the earth, and flow slowly into seas of ice, and 
where such conveyances are more common than 
any other. I haye heard of yet stranger ways of 
riding in that part of the world than that just men- 
tioned, 

When Dr, Kane was irazalling in those frozen 
regions, searching for Sir John Franklin, he one 
time found that the current of the water was 
carrying his ship towards the south, while he 
wanted to sail north. He needed a stronger force 
than any he then had to draw his te safely 
against the tide, and through the great blocks of 
floating ice that hindered him. at do you 
think he did? He harnessed an iceberg. Ho knew 
that deep down below the current that was carry- 
ing his ship south was another current moving in 
the opposite direction, and that the iceberg aan 





so far down into the water that it was moved by 
this lower current instead of the upper one; so he 
threw out his anchor, and made his ship fast to the 
iceberg. 1 think it must have been very grand to 
be carried along safely in those terrible seas and 
among those great floating ice-fields by such a 
horse as that. Still, it is not all pleasure; for such 
horses are not the most manageable in the world. 

Once when, after a great deal of labour, Dr. 
Kane had fastened his ship to one of these icebergs, 
he heard a strange crackling, and in a few minutes 
the ship seemed to be surrounded by a hailstorm. 
Pieces of ico as large as a walnut’ were. falling 
thickly all around it. Dr. Kane knew what this 
meant, and got away with his ship as well as he 
could. It was well that he did, for very soon the 
iceberg that seemed about to draw them so safely 
through the water was broken’ in pieces, and 
floated on the water a splendid ruin. Had they 
remained a few moments longer, they would all 
have perished; but the kind Father, whose protec- 
tion they had earnestly asked that morning, gave 
them warning of their danger in time to avoii it, 
and soon, attached to another and larger iceberg, 
they were sailing on faster than ever. 

I have heard of a yet stranger mde taken in that 
northern sea, though in a part of it not so far north 
as where Dr. Kane caught the iceberg.’ You will 
call the story a sailor's yarn perhaps, but I have 
good reasons for believing it to be true. A whale- 
ship was off the coast of Greenland. One morning 
the men on board it saw a neetiel spouting 
water not very far from them. They atinabed her 
with harpoons as usual, and soon lowered a boat 
with eight men to finish the work they had begun. 


The whale, probably not so much injured as pu 4 
thought, darted under the water to hide herse 
from them. Before long she came up again; but 


as she arose she struck the bottom of the boat with 
her tail, breaking it, while at the same time her 
tail passed through the broken place like a ee = 
and was caught between the p ase g wood. Tivo 
men in the forepart of the boat were thrown up in 
the air, but came down again into the boat, The 
whale darted away, carrying the frightened men 
clinging to the sides of the boat with her, ay | 
not to like her passengers at all better than they di 

their horse. ‘‘ It seemed like an hour that we were 
carried that way,” said my informant, ‘* but I-don’t 
think it was over fifteen minutes,’ Very likely it 
was not over five, for time seems long to men under 
such circumstances. Every moment they were 
afraid the whale might, bya sudden motion, drop 
them all into the water, or perhaps dive under it 
herself, carrying them with her. At last the ship 
or a boat, I do not remember which, came alongside. 
The whale, already exhausted with her wounds and 
exertions, was killed, and the men. saved. The 
sailor who told me the story, after he was safely on 
board the ship, made a rough sketch of the scene, 
which he showed me. It represented the moment 
when the whale first struck the boat. ‘If ever 
men felt like praying,’’ he said, ‘‘ we did then, for 
there seemed hardly a chance we could escape.” 
No wonder he felt .o. Those who visit those far 
northern waters are sure not to lack occasions for 
special prayer, Often, too, they have reason to 
praise God for ial deliverance. If you should 
ever read Dr, ’s account of his voyages, you 
would notice that never, either in their most pros- 
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perous times, or when, sick and half frozen, they 
were ready to despair, did they fail to ask God’s 
blessing on the day’s labour; and God answered 
their prayers, and brought them through all the 
perils of those two dark frozen winters, as easily 
as he hears your prayer, and brings you safely 
through the little troubles and dangers of each day. 





ABOUT COURAGE. 
A BOY’S ADVICE TO BOYS. 
You have no doubt heard or read of the immortal 
deeds of ancienf story; of Homer’s heroes; of the 
soldiers of Rome; of the brave men of the Bible ; 
of the warriors of more modern history ; the Orv- 
saders, who won and lost the Holy Land; Richard 
the Lion-heart; Edward the Black Prince; Oliver 
Cromwell; the Duke of Marlborough; Napoleon ; 
the Duke of Wellington; Lord Nelson; and last, 
though far from least—Garibaldi. Ha! my boys, 
how your eyes brighten, your nostrils dilate, your 
lips set themselves together, and your hands clench 
tightly, as I run through this brief catalogue of 
famous names, which have infused into you a sud- 
den fiery passion for martial enterprise, making 
you fain to sound on the war-bugle a grand charge 
upon all the armies in the world, to do greater feats 
than all the warriors of the past put together. 
Your memories back to the time of war, 





happily a long while ago; and yon.recollect gazing 
with wingled Rats egg dt ng and awe, upon 
a scarlet-clad regiznent of tall genadiers, leaving | 
England for foreign fields of battle, to the tune of 
‘«* Cheer up Sam ;” ‘‘ Cheer, boys, cheer ;” or ‘‘ The | 
Girl I left behind me,” played. by a thrilling brass | 
band, and a thundering drum. You remember 
hearing read from the newspaper the wonderful 
account of the daring bravery of the 600 at Bala- 
clava, with Cardigan and Gardiner at their head; 
the story of the siege and capture of royal, many- 
palaced Delhi, and the relief of Lucknow ; and of 
the brilliant career of the immortal hero of Italy, 
General Garibaldi, who has brought his country- 
men out of a degrading bondage into a comparative 
freedom. 

Now, what is it that you so much admire in 
all this? ‘* Why, of course,” you answer, ‘their 
courage,” : 

There are many kinds of this noble quality, the 
most striking and outwardly attractive of which 
is martial courage; and there are two distinct 

hases even in this: the one is a mere fever of the 
lood that drives a man to do deeds which, when 
cool and sober-minded, he would think mad and 
impossible. The other is a courage which permits | 
the commander of a regiment to think or plan as | 





well as act, to charge boldly at the head of his men | 


that supports mankind in extremes of climate, in 
sickness, and in every misfortune. 

Then there is the courage of perseverance, With- 
out perseverance, the proverb says, no obstacles 
can be surmounted, and there are always difficulties 
to be met with in any way which has a good goal or 
end. What power imparted life to steam, and sent 
it darting through the land at the rate of a mile in 
a minute, with a load that would severely task fifty 
horses? Perseverance—power. What was it that 
made electricity arunner of errands, and made it 
shoot along wires with messages from country to 
country as fast as the lightning-flash that is, and is 
not, in the same moment? Perseverance—power. 
It is the courage of perseverance, then, which re- 
moves the most ponderous stumbling-blocks that 
lie in the path of life. 

But there is algo a courage which comprises in it 
the essence and spirit of the former three, but which 
does not shine so brightly in the eyes of the world, 
although its glory is the brightest and most lasting 
of all—moral courage, 

You may be weak and timid. You may be the 
unhappy butt of the reproach and ridicule of all 
the boys in the school, or your companions at the 
office or warehouse. You may have been bullied 
and thrashed by all of them in succession. But if 
you have been able to speak the truth in the face 
of punishment, and to say ‘“‘No” to the tempter 
that would lead you to commit a sin, you haye been 
in reality braver than the most invincible warrior 
whose mettle has been proved by sword and spear. 

You are, perhaps, by nature strong and coura- 
geous, and able to fight the sturdiest scoundrel 
who molests you and takes advantage of your better 
prinstpie, But althongh upon your refusal he and 

is satellites dance round you with a taunting 
chorus, you know that you have achieved a far 
greater victory than you would have done had you 
accepted his challenge and beaten him; for it is not 
outward reproach, but 


* Conscience, doth make cowards of us all.” 


Disappointments are sometimes extremely hard 
to bear, but aided by this principle you will be 
enabled to bear the burden with patience and resig- 
nation; and the wisest man has said that ‘‘ He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.” He who cannot bear with calmness a dis- 
appointment is not worthy of success. Life is 
made up of sorrows and joys together ; the sorrows 
by desert, and the joys by favour; therefore let us 
have the moral courage to go throngh trials, small 
or great, without flinching, and the triumphs shall 
be ours in proportion. 

Nothing is Etly accomplished by fits and starts; 


into the heart of the battle, and to be the very life | by short bursts and flashes of activity succeeded by 


and hope of his most valiant soldiers. 


names bear witness to its glory, even ‘‘ the noble 
army of martyrs.” Imbued with this courage, the 
One who * gave his life aransom for many” suffered 
the slow tortures of an ever-sorrowful nag ei 
thirty-three years, and yielded, nay, gave himself, 
unto death in the midst of an agony of thirst and 

lacerations. His apostles, too, all suffered for his 
name’s sake, and so did a multitude of after fol- 
lowers; but all gloried in their pains, and said 
with Paul, “To die is gain.” It is this quality 


|idleness. He who does this can well be likened to 
There is the courage of endurance. Hosts of | 


a dying ember, that by turns brightens into a red 
heat, and then fades away into a black cinder. 
Rather aim to be a continually burning light, a 
steady, useful help to others. Neyer give up. 
Don’t be a meteor, but a fixed star. There will, no 
doubt, be many extinguishers—many clouds; bunt 


| with the hel of Him who is always at hand, a little 
penne an i 


perseverance will carry you safely 
hrongh to the heayen wherein you shine on 
for ever with an everlasting glory, ‘Be not 
weary in well-doing.” 
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You want an opportunity to be morally coura- 
geous? Take the first; it will not be long in com- 
ing. There are moral giants to fight and overcome, 
some of the most dangerous of which are Indo- 
lence, Anger, Carelessness, Conceit, and Deceit, 
alias Whitelie. Your armour is ready, even ‘‘ the 
whole armour of God;”’ the lg eg of righteous- 
ness, the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit. Thus provided, what 
need ye more? The giants must fall, for with 
this armour ye shall conquer them; then, ‘‘Up 
boys, and at ’em!” 





THE PRECIOUS HALF-HOUR. 


A TRULY religious man had a profligate son. He 
was one of those persons who are described as ‘‘ no 
man’s enemy but his own.” Handsome, good- 
natured, ready for every kind of fun, he was easily 
led by idle companions. He neglected his business 
on week days; he absented himself from public 
worship on Sundays. It was all in vain that his 
father represented to him the crime and folly of 
such a course. He tried kindness; he tried severity 
—all in vain. The young man seemed to get worse 
instead of better. At last that father was laid 
0 a sick and dying bed. He felt he had said 
all he could say, and that he had then but one more 
effort to make. Qalling his son to him, he en- 
treated him to promise that he would, for some 
mouths after his death, spend half an hour each 
day in solitude. The son, feeling that he could not 
refuse a request made under such circumstances, 
gave the required promise. 

The father said nothing about the manner of 
employing this season, and for a time it was spent 
to little purpose. But after a while thoughts of 
the wickedness of his past conduct, and of the 
faithful instructions and admonitions against which 
he had sinned, began to fill that half-hour, Con- 
sideration was followed by conviction, and convic- 
tion by penitence. ‘That solitary half-hour became 
a season of deep communion with his own heart 
and his God, and the young man became a sincere 
Christian. 

A half-hour of daily thoughtful consideration, 
with the blessing of God, saved this young man 
from ruin. May not the course that was useful to 
him be useful to some of you who read his story ? 
Perhaps you say that you wish to be a Christian, 
but that your heart is so hard, cold, and unfeeling, 
that religious truths make little or no impression. 
Have you ever given to these truths your serious 
and earnest consideration? Have you ever done 
this for half an hour daily, for months, or even for 
weeks? Perhaps you will say that you cannot, 
even by thoughtful consideration, melt and change 
your own heart. This is true, yet you cannot ex- 

ect that God will send his Holy Spirit into your 

earts while in the excitement of business or the 
whirl of pleasure. You must step aside from these 
if you would commune with him. 

How freely do men spend, not half-hours, but 
many hours daily, for a series of years, to attain 
the objects of worldly ambition! Is it too much to 
spend half an hour daily in the serious study of 

ose truths which can make you wise unto salva- 
tion, and show you the-way to attain, not the 
fading wealth of this world, but the everlasting 
riches of eternity ? 








SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA, 


What Syrian king to Ahab sued for ? 
. Who from the murderous Jews did Paul release ? 
The place where Samson, after death, was laid, 
The place whence Esther gave her people aid. 
Who woald not suffer Israel in his land ? 
What town was built by the first murderer’s hand! 
What woman sat with Pelix to judge Paul? 
. What heathen king was wrongly spared by Saul ? 
. For whom did Jacob serve feurteen iong years? 
. Who vainly tried to spare the people's fears? 
. Where did God’s fire on Israel descend? 
. What Edomite in Pharaoh found a friend ? 
. What man when dead restored the dead to life? 
. Saul’s eldest daughter, David's promised wife ? 
. What first-born son his birthright sold for food ? 
. Phe ees where those who spoke God’s curses 
stoo 
: The place where Abraham’s well-beloved wife, 
The aged Sarah, passed from death to life. 


God’s blessing rests on those 
Who meekly follow on 

The path of duty and of love, 
Traced by his holy Son. 


{0 ON H rm CO PO 





SCRIPTURAL ACROSTICS.—No. II. 


4 CERTAIN KING WHOM ALL JUDAH AND ISRAEL 
HONOURED AT HIS DEATH, 


. A land rich in gold, 

. A place famous for its 

One who committed suicide, 

The place where a king built a navy. 

A place signifying the graves of lust. 

A prophet and the grandfather of a prophet. 
The angel of the bottomless pit. 

The last king of Israel. 


QOS OUye go por 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 398, 
** Fools make a mock at sin,”—Prov. xiv. 9, 

Acts xxiv. 25 

1 Kings xviii. 13. 

Judg. i, 12 


0 SONI Ou Sop 
2 


. E bed-melech 
. A himelech 
M esha ..... 


Jer. xxxviii. 12, 
1 Sam. xxii. 14. 
. 2 Kings iii. 4. 
.... 2 Chron. xxviii. 9. 


2 Sam. xvi. 5, 
Isa. xxxvii. 6. 
2 Kings v. 12. 








TROUBLE. 

Many remarkable facts are recorded in Scripture, verifyin, 
the truth of the promise, ‘I will be with him in trouble ” 
(Ps. xci. 15). God was with faithful Abraham to comfort 
and sustain him under all the trials of his pilgrimage, and 
encourage bim ‘“‘ to look for a city that had foundations.” 
He was with Job, so that he exclaimed, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” He.was with David, and enabled him to 
say, ‘' Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil.” He has been to his people in all 
ages ta very present help in time of trouble.” is is the 
Christian’s privilege, that this God is his God, and he will 
guide him in life’s intricate path ; he will be his solace on 
the bed of affliction; and in death he will be with him to 
dispel the gloom, and to animate him’ with the blessed 

rospect of celebrating for ever the praises of God and the 
ab in the realms of bliss and immortality. 
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THE GROUNDED STAFF: 
BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE EARLY MORNING LECTURES 
AT.8T. SWITHIN’S, LONDON STONE, 

BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A. 
—~— 

No. VII. 

“God sent forth his Son.”—Gal. iv. 4. 

God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son.”—Gal. iv. 6. 
In the Jalagery lectures I have sought to enforce 
the ‘‘ duty of decision,” as illustrated by several 
passages of Holy Scripture, which call for decisive 


action on the part of those who would be engaged | 
in the service of the Great Master, and follow the | 
Lord faithfully and fully. I have laid stress on | 
the part that man has himself to discharge in this | 


great transaction, and I have endeavoured to lay 
great emphasis upon that topic of my main subject 
—human duty and responsibility. I would now 
direct your attention to the second branch of our 
subject—God’s part of the great work : how it is 
that, when. man has been enabled, by God’s grace 
and his Spirit’s help, to choose the good part, God 
will assure certify the soul, and give to the 
Christian man the ‘‘ comfort of certainty.” 

Well did the prophet ey, in his experience of 
God’s great goodness, ‘‘ Salvation is of the Lord” 
(Jonah ii, 9). I'rom first to last the plan of salva- 
tion is.of God—designed by him in the secret 
counsel of his will, wrought out by him in the 
manifestation of his Son, and applied by him in the 
operation and influence of his Spirit. Our object is 
not to pry into the deep, mysterious counsels of 
God, the hidden purposes of his will, but rather to 
trace out. the manifested steps of the process, the 
successive stages of the scheme of redemption, by 


which God gives effect to his secret purpose, calls 
men to grace and faith in him, and renders it con- 
sistent with his own character, and with the 
demands of his holy law, that he ‘‘should be just, 
and yet the justifier of him that believeth.” 


Among the first of these provisions for man’s 
iritual want are ‘‘ the gifts” of God, the tokens of 
the interest he feels in man’s welfare, showing 


what sacrifices he has made, and what unspeakable 


he has invested in the great scheme by which 
e ‘‘doth devise means that his banished be not 
expelled. from him” (2 Sam. xiv. 14). Of these 
gifa, the. foremost, the first, the fundamental, are 
those stated in our text—(1) the mission of the Son, 
which is the foundation of our faith; and (2) the 
mission of the Spirit of the Son, which is the ground 
of the hope, assurance, and confidence of the child 
of God. 

The argument of the apostle in the context is in 
the direction of the liberty of the Christian, who is, 
in Christ, placed under the law of sonship, and not 
under a legal code, as in the olden dispensation. 
He represents Israel under the law as_ being 
children, ‘‘ under tutors and goyernors;” the law 
their schoolmaster, conducting them to Christ. 
This period of: pupilage and tuition was not, how- 
ever, always to continue; the child would grow to 
manhood and maturity, and full age of sonship and 
inheritance. .And, accordingly, after the law, and 
the types, and the prophecies given a descrip- 
tion of Christ—had given scope to faith, and 
development to the plan of salvation, and all the 
circumstances of the case were ripe for action—then 


“in the fulness of time, God sent forth his Son.” | 








The Son of God came as a man, in all respects ful- 
filling our nature, sin only excepted; taking the 
nature of the manhood into God, and taking the 
sin of manhood upon himself. He was “‘ made of a 
woman,” and therefore one of ourselves; ‘‘ made 
under the law,” and therefore legally responsible 
for the fulfilment of legal righteousness. He, by 
his own sinless and obedient life, did keep the per- 
fect law, and did then go forth by his great sacri- 
fice to atone for all who had broken the law, and 
who had sinned against its great conditions. Thus, 
the life of Christ became to us a perfect example, 
and his death a perfect sacrifice. ‘As by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shail many be made righteous ” 
(Rom. v. 19). 

_ This was an act of deliverance, a spiritual eman- 
cipation. The Son of God came among rebels, and 
placed himself under the law of their condemna- 
tion, as the immediate context states, ‘‘ to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might 
receiye the adoption of sons.” In that full and 
free redemption, the rebellion is forgiven, sin is 
pardoned, and man returns to the relationship he 
originally held as a son of God. By the sending of 
the Son, we that receive him are made the sons of 
God, and fitted for the subsequent gift—‘* Because 
x are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his 

n into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 
gifts; peas ame proceed to consider each of these 

s respectively — 

I. ‘* God pe aT his Son.” 

This is a brief but comprehensive statement of a 
fact which has prance yy the relationship of man 
toward God, has altered the religion of the world, 
has given rise to civilisation, social progress, and a 
thousand blessings upon the human race; a fact 
which has brought the Godhead down to earth, and 
taken the manhood into God. This brief sentence 
involyes a mighty influence, and constitutes} the 
turning point, for time and eternity, to all of us. 
This great gift of God indicates the measure of 
man’s 2 ye o oea means of salvation, if it 
be accepted; and the cause of condemnation, if ‘it 
be rejected. It is the germ of the fortunes and 
destinies of millions; a topic so full, so pregnant, 
and so inexhaustible, as that if all were written 
that might be recorded concerning it, even the 
world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written. All the nations it has blessed, all the 
good it has promoted. all the misery it has pre- 
vented, all the love it has developed, all the hatred 
it has suppressed, all the sorrows it has soothed, 
all the lives if has made holy, all the death-beds it 
has made happy, all the souls it has saved for 
ever—who can number? Surely eternity itself 
shall be too short to tell out the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height of the love of God, 
who ‘ hath sent forth his Son.” 

Recalling now to mind the great subject of the 
context—the renewal of the relationship of man’s 
adoption as a son of God, I would subdivide this 
portion of our text :— 

1. The Sender.—It is God that has thus bestowed 
this gift. ‘God hath sent fortn his Son.” The 
whole purpose of God’s dealings with the world is 
for man in his relationship to God. The world was 
made for man; the Sabbath was made for man ; the 
orbs in space, though many times greater than our 
own, yet seem to have been madefor man. Man is 
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a peculiar work of God, and differs from all other 
parts of his creation, He is different from angels, 
who, if they keep their perfect state, keep it eter- 
nally; or, if they: lose it, incur.an eternal loss, 
beyond power of redemption. He is different also 
from. the brute, .which» was made ‘after its own 
kind.” The creation of man wag the result of the 








(Serremper 10, 1864, 


‘Son ; the Son deyotin g himself to his great Father’s 


urpose. 
F Ofttimes ambassadors come, empowered from one 
court to another, on great political occasions; and 
in propartion to the emergency is the dignity of the 
ambassador; and the destinies of kingdoms may, 
perchance, depend upon: the result. But never was 


joint conclave of the Holy Three, and after the; there such an ambassador, and never, such an em- 


model of God’s own image—‘‘ Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness,”’ _Man’s origin, 
therefore, is Divine; of each of us it may be 
said, as it was of Seth—‘‘ which was the son of 
Adam, which was the son of God” (Luke iii. 38). 
Such is the noble heraldry of. man. 

This original design of man’s ereation has never 
been forgotten before God ; and if man but will, it 
need not be utterly revoked,. Man, on his own 

art, is ever in a state of loss; but, on God’s part, 

e is. eyer in. yiew of salvation... He is like a ship- 
wrecked crew, surrounded by, deadly peril, plunged 
in deep waters, buffeting against boisterous waves ; 
but yet, all. the time, within yiew and within 
reach of a sure and certain deliyerance. Theauthor 
of this salyation. is God,. in his fatherhood and 
love, in the purpose he has formed for, man, in the 
covenant he has made with Christ, in the yearning 
compassions of his tender mercy. Deep as is the 
fall, we are yet not beyond the measure of the great 
salvation—*‘‘ The Lond's arm is notshortened.” In 
the day of man’s direst need the plan of mercy was 
devised, and in the fulness of time it was put into 
effect, when ‘‘ God sent forth his Son.” 

Again, the sender. is. the offended one, against 
whom, against whom only, we have sinned. He, 
from whom punishment might lawfully haye come, 
plans the design of mercy, instead of a design of 
wrath, He passed by the angels that sinned, and 
undertook. the cause of fallen man. The sin: of 
fallen angels shall never be forgiven—wrath against 
them. is treasured up for eyer; but in the satisfac- 
tion of the Son, he passes by our transgression. Had 
the first overtures proceeded from man, it had not 

rhaps surprised us. It would be an acknow- 
ledayrant of the wrong, an expression of contrition 
and regret; possibly it might be the result of the 
strong necessity. of the case—a plea for the ve 
life. But no; the overtures did not originate wae 
man, and have noteven been fayoured by him; the 
interposition has not been welcomed ; the offers of 
mercy have been repulsed and rejected a thousand 
times; and grace has called, and stretched forth its 
beseeching hand, in yain. There are, indeed, times 
and seasons which dispose man to entertain the 
overtures of mercy—seasons of sadness, sickness, 
or bereavement; but still it is too true that, to the 
carnal heart, postponement is the order of the day ; 
the offers of niercy are renewed and repeated, again 
to be rejected. And still mercy keeps open house, 
and whosoever will may enter there, and touch the 
golden sceptre, and make his covenant with God, 
and become onee more a son, restored to the image 
of his Father, and to the likeness of his Maker. 

2. The mission,.or the sending.—‘‘ God sent forth his 
Son.” It-was not compulsion, and yet it volved 
a sdcrifice. Itwasayoluntary mission, and yet there 
was much, to be given up. In. one sense, Christ 
is the ‘‘Sent,” the Shiloh; and in another senso 
he ““ came,’ as it is written, ‘‘ Lo, I come to do thy 
will, 0 God.” This is the mysterious mission—the 





Father sending the Son; the Father deyoting the 





| bagsage as this, when ‘‘ God sent forth his Son,” 


A self-denying spirit, of the purest and most dis- 
interested kind, brought the Son of ‘God’ to the 
rescue of fallen man. ‘If was his inestimable love, 
and his determination to’ save the rebels, that 
caused the Saviour thus to come, ‘to seek’ and to 
save them that were lost. 

This mission of the Son was one of sacrifice and 
substitution—the vicarious’ offering of ‘the Lamb 
without blemish for the blemished race of Adaim ; 
the holy for the unhaly, the perfectly sinless One 
for the desperately sinful ones, ‘the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us ‘to God," 

This Divine, intervention between ‘heaven and 
earth, to be’ successful, must combine thé two 
elements, the earthly and ‘the ‘heavenly, in’ the 
person of one who would ‘have inflyente ‘with “both 
God and man. Hence the mysterious blending of 
the twain natures—the Diyine and human, of ‘the 
offender and the offended—ain the ‘person of Ohrist ; 
thus satisfying ‘the one, and redeéming the other, 
The same. blood’ that, as a price, ‘satisfied’ God 
was sufficient to redeem ‘man, Tt was this great 
mission that effectually spanned the gulf, and made 
hoth one, through the blood’ ‘of the’ cross ; tasting 
the highway—the new and living way—across the 
interyening chasm, and thus’ recontiling’ the long 
disseyered twain—God to man, and man to God. 

3. The Missionary.— God hath sent forth” his 
Son.” Christianity is the great mission ; Ohrist'the 
great Missionary ; and we the race contemplated in 
the mission, and delivered by the Missionary. Jésus 
came, and suffered, and diod, ‘that throtigh death 
he might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil; and deliver them who through 
fear of death were ‘all ‘their lifetime ‘subject to 
bondage.” Thus the model of all missionary Work 
was Christ’s work ; and the ‘model ‘Missionary was 
the first. Missionary—Christ ‘himself. There were 
no missions in the earth until’ there were Ohristian 


missions; and there were no Christian - missions 
until Christ. All missionary 
there; and all the active labour of the Church, all 
the self-denying zeal of apostles, martyrs,‘and con- 
fessors, are only the imitation of the Great Example 
—God in Christ. 


enterprise "started 


We that are ourselyes possessors of tho faith of 


Christ, and have partaken of the blessings of his 
Diyine mission, now, in our turn, look out upon 
our fellow-men, and contemplate the dark places of 
the earth, and organise missions to ‘the wnenlight- 
ened heathen at li 

this the great example was set, when God himself 
looked down from his high watch-tower upon this 
prostrate world, fallen so low, and so degraded; and 
in the abounding greatness of his love, and grate, and 
mercy, he devised the wondrous mission scheme’ for 
the redemption of the sinner, the’ restoration of 
the lost, and the reconciliation of the world, in‘ that 
Divinely instituted enterprise, when “God scat 
forth his Son.” ' 


ome and abroad, But long ere 


II. ‘God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son.” 
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This gift of the Spirit of the Son is subsequent | 
to, and consequent upon, the gift of the Son him- | 
self. The two gifts are distinct, and yet connected; | 
and the two together make up a compound of 
Christian doctrine, which, ‘if rightly received and | 
compre rndate would include the substanee. of all | 
essential truth, 

For example, we find in these two statements a 
proof of the’ individuality and distinctness of the 
three hg of the ever-glorious Trinity, suggest- 
ing Bishop Pearson’s argument—God the Father is, 
distinguished from the Son, as the Sender is dis- | 
tinguished from ‘him that is sent; and the Spirit is | 
distinguished from both the Father and the Son; as'| 
being sent by the Father, after the sending of the | 
Son. hia is one of the many evidences of Holy 
Seripture showing the individuality of the three 
persons of the Godhead, and proves that the 
allusion in the text is not to any mere Christian 
spirit or tong of mind, the low leyel to which some 
would endeavour to. reduce the meaning of the 
apostle. 

would observe, also, on the distinction here 
tabed baboon the scope of the mission of the Son 
and of the Spirit respectively —God gent forth his 
Son into the world; this was the general mission. 
But God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our 
hearts; this is the particular and individual mission. 
The sending of the Son is Gtod’s gift to all mankind 
-te redeem the world, to be a universal Saviour ; 
so that whosoever Bat may come and partake of the 
great. salvation, But all men do not receiye that 
gppointed Sayiour; hence the limitation of the subse- 
quent the gift of the Spirit, which is given only 
to them that are sons, ‘‘ As many as receiyed him, 

them gaye he POWs to become the sons of God” 
John i,.12); and then the words of the text, ‘And 

cause ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
his: Son. into. your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 
Thus. the order and sequence would be this— 
hath sent forth bie Son ;, we that receive the Son 
begome our own selves the sons of God; being made 
sons, we receiye the Spirit of the Son, as the token 
and witness of our sonship. Thus they who seek 
for Christ, and find him, and receive him, obtain a 
done ft-—the Son, and the Spirit of the Son, 

e Spirit of the Son.is the witness and pledge 
of our own adoption as the sons. of God. Senship 
is not a certain, indefinite relationship; it is a 
near, re _ and intimate relationship, involy- 
ing certain rights and privileges to those that are 
sons. But yet, to beason, and fully to enjoy all the 
priyilsgae of a son, are two distinct things; more 
particularly 


in that relationship which is of a purel 
spiritual character, and must be realised, if realise 
at all, by faith, The gift of the Son makes us to be 
sons, if we receive the gift; the receiving of the gift 
is by faith; but itis very plain to our experience 
that faith may be a very. weak and feeble faith. 
There is many a psia’ and many a Feeble-Mind, 
and many a Ready-to-Halt, in the pilgrim company. 
These have attained, indeed, to sonship, but not yet 
to the confidence and assurance of sons. What these 
men want js, not the Son—him they haye receiyed— 
butthe Spirit of the Son, the Comforter, to establish, 
confirm, increase, and deyelop their faith; to set 
marks and tokens unmistakably upon them; and 
to effect all that is included in the statement of tho 


‘before the 





apostle, ‘The Spirit beareth witness with our spirit 
that we.are the children of God” (Rom. yiii, 16). 


The possession of this assurance, this comfort of 
certainty, is a matter of d .. The gift of the 
Son.is receiyed in its fulness; but the gift of the 
Spirit of the Son is received by measure—the fulness 
of Christ, the: measure of the Spirit, “grace for 
grace.” Christ is as the sunlight, diffused over all; 
the Spirit is the process of realisation of the light, ~ 
asin the case of the blind man, who first saw un- 
certainly and indistinctly, ‘‘men as trees, walk- 
ing,” and then saw all things plainly. Christ is as 
the sun-rising, and the Spirit is the progress of 
the light on to perfect day. Christ is the Christian 
man’s main capital, funded and secured ; God the 
great trustee of the treasure of the heart, which is 
safe because it is ‘hid with Christ in God.” But 
the Spirit 1s the daily dividend or livelihood we 
receive from that trust fund; and this dividend 
varies according to circumstances, sometimes high, 
sometimes low; one day elevated, another day de- 
pressed; ever fluctuating, waxing, waning, and 
unequal,- This realisation of our treasure is visited 
to-day by revivals, and refreshments, and encou- 
ragements, and then our confidence goes up; to- 
morrow it may be exposed to panics, fears, and 
reactions, and then our confidence down again. 
All depends upon the proportion of faith, and the 
measure of the Spirit. ; 

These alternations of spiritual experience are well 
illustrated in the allegory of the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, For example, it was the lack of the proper 
measure of these comforts of the Spirit that dimmed 
the eye of the pilgrims, and made their hands to 
tremble, as they looked through the telescope from 
the Delectable Mountains, so that they saw not 
clearly, but only thought they saw, the gates of the 
Celestaal City. It was littleness of faith and of the 
Spirit’s comforting assurance that exposed another 
pilgrim to the assault of the robbers and bandits of 
the way, who from him his ‘spending 





God | money;” but the hittle faith he had was living 


faith, and this caused him to retain possession of 
the precious ‘‘ jewels” of the kingdom. It was 
lack of the due measure of faith, and of the con- 
solations of the Spirit, that caused the benighted 
pilgrim’ to fear thé lions that roared ‘so terribly 
against him; but the reassuring message of the 
porter at the gate gave him boldness and ‘confi- 
dence, as it enabled him, to see the chains that 
restrained the rampant lions. It was the fainting 
of faith and the faihtig of comfort that rendered the 
crossittg of the River'of Death s> hard; feeling no 
foothold in the 8wellings of the stream; but then 
there came the comforts of the Spirit that revived 


4 the feeble heart, and enlightened the blinded eyes, 


and caused the pilgrim to see the promise, and to 
behold thé shining ‘onés waiting on the further 
shore to convey the departing spirit to its abiding 
home, its everlasting rest. 

The witness of the Spirit, then, is by measure, 
more or less. To be a son is a right, full and 
complete in itself; but to have the Spirit of the 
Son is a privilege that is variable in ‘its degree. 
The former is what is called ‘‘ justification,” which 
is complete ; the latter is ‘‘ sanctification,”’ which is 
progressive. To be born a king’s son is to be.born to 
great and high dignity; but it may be many years 
outhful prince may come to realise his 
position.’ This he ean do only as years advance, and 
as he grows.énto a knowledge of the character of his 
sonship. . Of earthly sonship, after; the flesh, there 
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are many proofs and evidences, and yet it is pos- 
sible for a son to lack the Yd of a son. We 
have known sons who, notwithstanding their rela- 
tionship, have feared to knock at their father’s 
door; sons, who have stood in doubt, and lingered 
outside the threshold, fearing lest there should be 
no welcome or acceptance there. He that has 
grieved the spirit of a father is sure to lose the 
spirit of a son; his boldness—his filial boldness— 
has departed; his heart throbs, his hands tremble, 
his spirit is faint, his knees are feeble, his confi- 
dence is well-nigh converted into dark despair. 

I might speak to you of this Spirit of the Son as 
the quickening, comforting, indwelling, abiding, 
teaching, anointing Spirit; but I now confine 
myself to the characteristic of the Spirit spoken of 
in our text—the witnessing, evidential power, that 
confirms faith, witnesses sonship, realises the adop- 
tion, and seals us with the seal of assurance. Have 
you any evidence of union with Christ? It is by 
the Spirit—‘ Hereby we know that he abideth in 
us, by the Spirit which he hath given us” (1 John 
iii. 24), Have you any earnest or foretaste of the 
inheritance of the saints? It is by the same 
Spirit, ‘‘who hath also sealed us, and given the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts” (2 Oor. i. 22); 
and again, ‘‘In whom also after that ye believed, ye 
were sealed with that holy Spirit of promise, which 
is the earnest of our inheritance ” (Eph. i. 13, 14). 
Have you any pledge of the continuance of God's 
favour? Let the romise of God to his people be 
your comfort—‘ Neither will I hide my face any 
more from them: for I have poured out my Spirit 
upon the house of Israel, saith the Lord God” (Ezek. 
xxxix. 29). These promises, and pledges, and 
earnests, and consolations will, in proportion to 
the measure of the gift of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Son,” 
conduct and advance the soul to the great and ever 
increasing privilege of ‘‘ the comfort of cer- 
tainty.” 








SONG FOR THE HARVEST-HOME. 
THR earth is the Lord’s; and the riches that fill it 
With glory and beauty from him had their birth— 
For all would be naked and dark did he will it: 
Oh, let us thank God for his beautiful earth ! 


When Spring, pure and lovely, in emerald glowing, 
Awakens the world at the joy of her birth ; 
When young leaves and buds in the sunbeams are 
blowing, 
Oh, let us thank God for his beautiful earth ! 


When Summer, all gay in her mantle of flowers, 
Unfolding her treasures ’mid music and mirth, 
Is flinging her jewels around us in showers, 
Oh, let us thank God for his beautiful earth ! 


When the bright, golden flame of the Autumn is blazing, 
Abroad in the beautiful beams of the morn; 
While we gaze on the splendour and wealth of his 
blessing, 
Oh, let us thank God for the floods of his corn! 


And now when his bounty we joyfully gather, 
And all is safe stored for the bleak Winter days ; 
Oh, let us remember our great loving Father— 
In joy of our hearts let us sing to his praise, 





Sing praise! for his promise is kept, and the harvest 
Has come in its season, rich laden and fair ; 
Of far greater blessing the glorious earnest— 
Sing praise, oh, sing praise, for his kindness and care, 
And while we rejoice in the gifts of his goodness, 
Let us look up in faith to his great heart of Love, 
That bled to release us from sin and its trammels, 
And opened the beautiful mansions above, 








“STARVED! STARVED!” 


‘THE jury returned a verdict, ‘ Died from the effects 
of convulsions, caused by want of nourishment.’ ” 
So ended the ph my friend Stout was read- 
ing to me. ‘Bless me, how yery dreadful!” he 
added. ‘‘Dear me, dear me! can such things 
really happen here in London ?” 

It should be observed that we were at this 
moment enjoying an excellent breakfast in one of 
the best appointed clubs; and of all imaginable 
deaths that by starvation seemed the least li ely. 

“From all I have heard, only too possible,” I 
replied. ‘* But let us go and judge for ourselves. 
I know a clergyman in the district where the case 
occurred ; let us and see with our own eyes 
what the truth y is in this particular instance.” 

So we went. 

I suppose that of the three millions in this great 
city, a very small per-centage have any idea what~ 
ever of the misery all around them. Close to the 
richest dwellings the Sea poverty is, in many 
cases, to be found. But there is a certain pride 
about honest vert it does not obtrude itself. 
You must seek it if you wish to know it. It 
huddles itself away into corners, and perishes in 


secret. 

Talking about this, we reached: our destination. 
My friend told us where to go, and we went. It 
was a wretched, narrow court ; lofty houses in bad 
repair on either side, with here and there a window 
that indicated a room better cared for than its 
neighbours, boasting a geranium or a musk plant, 
that told sweetly of the far-off country here in the 
heart of London. All about us crowded poor, 
ar nm children: girls whom want had unsexed, 
and boys whose young faces were drawn into pre- 
mature old age. But I could not see any signs of 
vice. It was want. Nothing but want. ‘The 
were willing to work, if they could; but no wor 
was to be had. 

Then we climbed up-stairs. You who have com- 
fortable homes cannot have any idea of that house, 
that home of eight poor families, Think of what 
that word home means to you. Does it not speak 
of cleanliness, brightness of hearth and smile? 
But there, among the poor, it meant a narrow 
stair, dark even at noon-day, black with mud and 
cobwebs, leading to two rooms on each floor. In 
each room is a family ; eight or ten human beings 
packed together in one room ! 

We entered the room we sought. The family 
was at home, united by a common sorrow. To-day 
the children had not gone out to play or to A 
Willy was dead—died of starvation. Poor little 
things! they were too weak to yet Angas ha Ble 
ee in their rags, all in a corner together— 

uddled up in a heap. Their mother came forward 
to meet us, She wasa tall woman; in her face a 
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trace of comeliness lingered still—that comeliness 
which had made Ruth Wilson the pride of the 
village in old days. In a corner of the room, 
covered only by some old clothes—for bed and bed- 
clothes had gone to the ney oesap long ago—lay 
her husband. He was but thirty ; to look at him, 
he might have been sixty. It was the old story. 
‘¢ Poor Frank,” Ruth told us, ‘‘couldn’t get work 
at home, down in Kent, so we came to London, 
*causo of the railways. Frank’s a stonemason, 
sir, At first all went well. Frank’s health was 

ood, and for two years we were well off. Then 
a began to ail. Often he would miss a day, then 
two, in the week; and it grieved him, for he was 
always hard-working, was Frank, and the fretting 
made him worse. We then took a cheaper room; 
but once started down the hill, sir, nothing stops 
you. Frank’s been ill now going on for four 
weeks, sir; we've had nothing to live upon all that 
time but his last wages, sir; and now and then I did 
a day’s charing. We did not apply to the parish; 
when we did, a short time back, they gave us a 
shilling a week for a while, and then they stopped, 
because we would not go into the workus. You 
see, we'd six children; leastways we had——” 
And then the poor woman fairly broke down. 

«¢ What did your husband earn?” asked Stout, 
with a tear in his eye. 

‘‘ Only fifteen shillings a week.” 

‘‘Why, bless me, not two shillings a day for 
the whole family—all the eight of them! Is it 
possible ?” 

There was a noble resignation in poor Ruth’s 
tone, as she told this, that touched me to the heart. 
Then she moved to a corner of the room, and, 
drawing a cloth from something there concealed, 
said— 

‘‘ Here is my poor boy, sir!” 

Poor child! one could hardl 
looked at the thin, drawn face, I thought of what 
Stout had read to me from the newspaper. ‘‘ The 
stomach, heart, and lungs were in a healthy state. 
There was nothing in the stomach but a little 

el.” 

““We're better off now, sir,” she said, ‘‘ since he 
died. The coroner, he was very kind; and the parish 
doctor has-been to see us, and given Frank some- 
thing that has sent him to sleep. Poor fellow! he 
wandered sadly before.” 

So we drew from her all her tale of woe. Good 
honest Stout was dreadfully distressed. As we 
were going, he turned back, and gave her—I don’t 
know how much—but I dare say enough to keep the 
wolf from the door for many a day. Then we 
drove to his house. Mr. Stout is one of the most 
charitable of men, and, being rich, has a perfect 
right to his comforts ; yet I could not help contrast- 
ing his house with the scene we had left. The 
rich furniture, the pictures, the objects of vertu, 
the excellent lunch laid out, seemed out of place 
now to us, fresh from that great sorrow. 

‘‘ What a dreadful sight we have seen!” he pre- 
sently said. ; 

“ Dreadful, indeed; a reproach to this or any 
other Christian country.” 4 . 

“But how avoid it? Such things must be, in 
the overcrowded state of London.” 

«¢Qvercrowded, no doubt, my dear fellow; but 
that does not furnish a sufficient excuse. We have 
let tho numbers master us. Why not make our 
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charities keep pace with the increase in the popu- 
lation ?” 

‘* Excellent, if possible, my dear fellow; but ho 
could you do ep? Lape ; “es 

“The precise details of the how, when, and where 
I cannot discuss with you now. There are plenty 
of societies to distribute funds when funds have been 
obtained. But one thing we all forget, and the 
most important thing of all.” : 

** Do tell me what!” 

‘Individual responsibility. The conduct of too 
many of us justifies the sarcasm that when A falls 
into want, B begins to discuss what C ought to do to 
relieve him. Do you think that if we, each of us, 
considered our fortunes held in trust from God, to do 
the best we can with, for the good of this his world, 
that there would be so much distress as there is ? 
Could we but be made to feel that every case of 
starvation is our own fault—that you, I, every one 
who can afford to give at all, is to blame for it—a 
great step would be gained. You know I should be 
the last to brag of my good deeds; but I may tell you 
that, ever since I had anything like a competence, 
I have always laid by a tenth every year for pur- 
pone of charity. Spasmodic charity is of no use. 

any excellent people wait till they hear of some 
shocking case, and then relieve it with a sum 
utterly disproportionate to the wants or the station 
of the sufferers. But I have no right to be preach- 
ing here to you; so I’ll go.” 

“Tam really very much obliged to you,” said my 
friend. ‘‘I shall think over what you have said, 
and see what I can do.” 








CHRISTIAN SELF-DENIAL. 


SELF-DENIAL is a form of self-control, in which the 
lower desires or inclinations are denied, thwarted, 
or overruled by higher ones. There are two kinds 
—one in which the ruling principle is self-love, like 
that of the man who denies his appetites for the 
sake of his health, or to save his property; the 
other in which the ruling principle is love to others, 
like that of the mother who denies herself comforts 
for her children’s sake. 

Both kinds find place in religion. There is self- 
denial to obtain future happiness, or escape future 
misery; and there is self-denial for the sake of 
Christ. The former is the mainspring of false 
religions, and has a place also in the true religion. 
It prepares the Hindoo’s bed of spikes; it urges 
the caravans on pilgrimage to Mecca; it inspires the 
nuns and monks, and builds the great cathedrals of 
Popery; it moves the greater part of the unconverted 
who attend upon the preaching of the Gospel. 
The latter see that though it may be less trouble to 
stay at home than to go to hear the Gospel, it is 
better to deny themselves this ease than to form a 
habit which will, in all probability, cut them off 
from salvation. They see that it is better to bear 
the discomfort of a conscience kept awake by the 
means of grace, than to bear the torments of a 
guilty conscience in the world of woe. And so this 
self-denial, though possessing no more merit before 
God than that of the dyspeptic who rejects rich 
food, oftentimes, through God’s mercy, leads to 
their conversion to Christ, and to a better sort of 
self-denial, 

Of self-denial for the sake of Christ, we have an 
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example in the Christian missionary, who leaves | 
the comforts of home and Christian friendship to 
live among ignorant, degraded, lying, thieving, 
malicious, and in every way disagreeable heathen. 
He does not deny himself thus to earn salvation, 
for he believes that he is saved: already. ‘The 
thought that he may thus lay up treasures im) 
heaven, though lawful, and given by God for his | 
encouragement, is a subordinate consideration. 
The main motive is regard for his God and Sa- | 
viour. ‘‘ The love of Christ constraineth us.” This | 
is Christian self-denial—a Christian grace found, | 
in some degree, in all believers. ‘* Whosoever he | 
be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he} 
cannot be my disciple.” 

Christian self-denial is the exhibition of regard to 
Christ, doing what will please him. It will please 
him, of course, to deny all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and live soberly, righteously, and godly. Our 
own interest, indeed, requires this; but still more 
does the love of Christ. Tho stress of this cross- 
bearing will be felt at different points by different 
persons. The converted drunkard will have an 
appetite to deny, which the tale-beater knows 
nothing of. ‘The tale-bearer has a tongue to tame, 
with an effort which the covetous man cannot appre- 
ciate. The covetous man must make a great effort 
to do the duty which the drunkard or tale-bearer, 
with their more liberal feelings, would see no difli- 
culty in doing. 

Besides denying ourselves things in themselves 
sinful, we are to deny ourselves whatever would 
hinder us from serving and honouring Christ. A 
good reputation is desirable, but we may have to 
deny ourselves that blessing, and have our names 
cast out as eyil for the Son of man’s sake. A re- 
gard for Christ may givé us foes in our own house- 
hold, though it is lawful, in itself considered, to 
enjoy the love of friends and kindred, It is lawful 
to enjoy our honest gains; but regard for Christ 
may forbid us to spend upon our own comfort what 
can be better laid out otherwise for his glory. And 
so Christians will deny themselves many thin 
which those who have no regard for Christ would 
not think of as unlawful. 

Christian self-denial is no loss; it is substituting 
ahigher good for a lower one. When the Chris- 
tian denies his ease that he may work for the 
Church; when he mofrtifies the natural desire to 
increase his possessions, or cuts off luxuries and 
comforts that he may give to spread the Gospel, 
he only denies one desire that he may gratify a 
nobler one. He gains happiness in this life, without 
taking into account the reward promised in the 
other world. Tho self-seeking and self-indulgent 


gain nothing; they will be thwarted or punished. | 
Like Lot, who went to Sodom for ease and wealth, | 


but left it a poor old man—his possessions all 
gone, his family in part destroyed by God’s judg- 
ment, and the rest corrupted by the vices of 
Sof@om, himself saved yet so as by fire—even so 
self-sceking and self-indulgent believers will be 
the losers, while the self-denying and self-sacrific- 
ing will be the real gainers, both in this life and the 
next, 








GLooMiNess is not religion. Let it not be imagined 
that the life of a good Christian must necessarily be a lifo 
of melancholy and gloominess ; for he only resigns some 
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pleasures to enjoy others infinitely greater.— Pascal, 


Progress of the ruth. 


THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON, 
(Conciuded.) 
No, XLUL 
The Metropolitan Tabernacle and College, 

In our brief and imperfect survey. of the parishes of St. 
George-in-the-East, Bermondsey, and Bethnal Green, we 
have endeavoured to show what is being done for the 
spread of the Gospel by various religious bodies, and in 
what proportion the different agencies employed are | 
affecting the people. ‘A general view of the condition of | 
Loudon was given in the first article of the series, and 
the appalling religious destitution therein disclosed was | 
accounted for wlien we came to enter into the details of | 
particular localities. To go on to describe other metro- 
politan parishes would occupy too much space, and would 
only be to repeat the same story, modified to some extent 
by circumstances. 

The mass of heathenism existing at this moment in 
London is a most painful fact, but what is even more 
painful is the indifference of the Christian public. It is 
our duty to speak plainly in respect to this matter. We 
have met, in the course of our inquiries, with active 
ministers of the Gospel who aré working to the full 
extent of strength and means in the evangelisation 
of the people, and who, in some instances, have collected 
round them bands of earnest labourers 3 but, as a general 
rule, the various churches individually are putting forth 
little or no missiouary effort. If the. pastor does not 
possess bodily strength and energy enough for this 
double labour, or lacks skill in setting others to. work, 
nothing is done, ‘The members themselves evidently feel 
no personal responsibility in the matter, Iftheir church 
or chapel fills tolerably, and there be a Sunday-school, 
with perhaps some other ordinary machinery in operation, 
they are content, however little sign of life or growth 
may appear, and however neglected may be the condition 
of the surrounding population. No doubt there are 
missionary societies at work, and they have been very 
useful, but a little inquiry in any particular locality 
would show that they leave vast numbers of the people 
unreached, and must necessarily doso, What is wanted 
in addition is direct, persevering, aggressive effort of 
Christian churches and individual Christians in their 
own immediate neighbourhood, and among persons who 
are, or may be, personally known to them. When the 
right means are not employed, it pleases God ordinarily 
to withhold his blessing; and until, such effort becomes 
general, we cannot hope to see any marked improvement 
in the religious condition of London. 

An account of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s 'Labertiacle 
and college, a work which, from its nature, requires to 
be treated separately, may fitly conclude this series of 
articles, and will probably be of interest to many of our 
readers. 

Mr. Spurgeon began to preach at an early age; he is 
now, we believe, but thirty; and his preaching was marked 
by some eccentricities, which were probably made the 
most of by newspaper reporters, From these and other 
citcumstanees it happens that he has been much abused 
and misunderstood, His work, however, continues to 
prosper in a degree which cat only be attributed to a 
large measure of the Divine fuvour. 

‘The Metropolitan Tabernacle holds about6,060 persons, 
and has seatsforabout4,500, ‘Themembers in the church 
books at the close of 1863 numbered 2,517. The increase 
during that year was, by baptism $11, by letters froin 
other churches 116, being a total of 427, The decrease 
during the year by death, dismissions to other churches, 
&c., was 99; so that the clear increase on the year was 328. 
The deaths numbered only 22, a much smaller proportion 
than might be expected ; and this has been accounte | for 
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by the circumstance that a large proportion of the mem- he resolved to engage a fully qualified tutor, by whom a 
bers are men in the prime of life, The cases of exclusion | few students might be prepared for the work of the 
were four in number. During the present year the in-| ministry in a way consistent with his own views of the 
crease has gone on still more rapidly, for at the beginning | churches’ needs. To find such a man was not easy ; 
of August, 1864, the members. numbered 2,845, being | prayer, however, earried the matter before God, and 
an addition of $28 in seven months, The steadiness of | Divine wisdora gave the needed direction.” 
the progress is as remarkable as its rapidity. Mr.Spur-| . The Rey. G. Rogers, a man in every respect fitted for 
geon’s name is not so freyuently before the public as | the post, was selected, and in the first instance a few 
formerly, but it is evident that his popularity has asolid | students were received into his house, and instructed 
basis, -and that as regards the main object of pulpit | partly by him and partly by Mr. Spurgeon, In 1861 
ministrations, the conversion of sinners to God, he was | they had increased to sixteen, and they removed to class 
never so successful as now. rooms at the Tabernacle, which in their turn have been 
This large church includes a good many wealthy | found to be too small for the increasing numbers. So 
people, but there is a considerable proportion of the! rapid has been the progress since that time that there 
working classes, and some of the members are very poor, | are now seventy-four young men preparing for the 
At_the Thursday evening service many labouring men | ministry, who, with few exceptions, are wholly de- 
and women may be seen, who have come in, after their | pendent on the college funds for their education and 
day’s work, in their working clothes.. How is it that | support. A distinet department of the institution is 
the black coat superstition, which keeps. so many people | that of the evening classes, in which about 180 young 
away from other places of worship, does not prevail | men—most of whom are in some way engayed in the 
here? ‘The congregation are taught that it is their | work of the Gospel—receive sound instruction in certain 
duty to give liberally to the cause of Christ, and they do} branches of education, from properly qualified tutors. 
so. The offerings aré collected in boxes placed at the | These classes, we believe, are not confined to members of 
doors. During the year 1863 these various classes of |} Mr. Spurgeon’s church. They are wholly gratuitous, 
persons contributed sums which, including donations from | except in the matter of books, which are supplied to the 
without for the college, amounted to £7,645 15s. 10d, | students at trade price, Only one other institution has 
The money was applied thus :—£3,165 16s. 7d. to the | come under our notice in London which gives a free 
expenses of the colleve, £446 7s. in gifts to poor mem- | education to poor and deserving young men, and that is 
bers, £812 in gifts to other churches and societies, and | also in connection with a Christian church. The fol- 
the remainder to the expenses of the Tabernacle, | lowing list of the evening classes indicates the course of 
Mr. Spurgeon usually preaches twice on Sunday, and | instruction :—Monday, Bible class, Rev. G. Rogers pre- 
once on Thursday evenings. There is a prayer-meeting | sides. Writingclass, Mr. Keys. Tuesday and Wednes- 
on Sunday morning, at half-past nine, one on Monday | day, Senior Greek and Latin, Rev. J. W. Genders. 
evening, and one on Saturday evening. The Lord’s' Elementary Greek and Latin, Mr. Styles, Elementary 
Supper is celebrated every Sunday, all members of English, Messrs, Hill and Keys, Advanced English, 
Christian churches being welcomed; Similar services,in Mr. Fergusson. Thursday, Elementary Greek, Mr. 
connection with those at the ‘l'abernacle, are conducted | Gracy. .'Tuesday, Biblical History and Geography, Mr. 
at New Park Street Chapel. There are Sunday-schools | Ness. Wednesday, Theology and Hebrew, Rev. G. 
at the Tabernacle, at New Park Street Chapel, and | Rogers. There is also a singing class, and during the 
Richmond Btreet, and also catéchumenical classes. Tho | college session a series of popular lectures, 
other institutions connected with the Tabernacle include | ‘The institution was not brought iuto its present con- 
a ladies’ benevolent working meeting; a maternal society, | dition without some difliculties. “At the outset there 
a juvenile missionary working meeting, and a Sabbath- | were very few friends to sympathise, and very many to 
school working society. object. The very prudent, whose faith is near akin to 
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One of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons is published weekly, 
being taken down by a short-hand writer for the pur- 
, and corrected by himself. A second sermon is 
sometimes added. They have a large circulation in this 
country, and in America, so that by this means the 
preacher addresses inany thousands of persons in addition 
to his own congregation. He also preaches to thousands 
through his students, many of whom ate now the pastors 
of churches, and many more, while at college, go forth 
every Sunday to hold religious meetings in different 
parts of London and the suburbs, 

The institution by which these young men are trained 
for the ministry, though humble in its origin, and only 
in the eighth year of its existence, forms now a very 
important part of Mr. Spurgeon’s work. We gather 
most of the following particulars from a pamphlet 
entitled “Faith’s Witness,” written by a friend to the 
college. In 1856 a young working man was admitted 
into Mr. Spurgeon’s church, and became very active in 
visiting the sick, distributing tracts, and ‘street preach- 
ing. Tho Divine blessing evidently attended his labours, 
and it was believed that he would become a very useful 
preacher ,if an education were given him. @ was 
accordingly sent to reside for a time with a country 
minister, from whom he received suitable instruction. 
Tho progress he made encouraged Mr. Spurgeon to assist 
some other young fiién in @ similar manner. “ Feeling 
that none of the colleges were adapted to men utterly 
devoid of education, and that most of them gave more 
prominence to scholarship than to fitness for the pulpit, 


confidence in man, thought the pastor very unwise. To 
them, the idea of founding a college, maintaining its 
students and preparing them for the Christian ministry, 
without a large sum of money in hand, without rich 
friends, simply by faith, seemed fanatical and prepos- 
terous. They shook their heads, and earnestly advised 
him to the exercise of caution. Up to that hour they 
had been accustomed to associate with such institutions 
extensive buildings, abundance of money, titled pro- 
fessors, prepared and educated young men, and, for a 
| background, some whole section of the Christian church; 
whereas, in the pastor’s scheme, there were no fine 
buildings, no money in hand—only a few young men 
taken from the humblest ranks in life, with the fear of 
God and the love of souls in their hearts, and very par- 
tially educated ; and, for a background, only a few praying, 
believing men, Colleges, they said, did not spring up in 
this way—at least, it had not been so in their day, True; 
but the time for so founding colleges had come, as the 
sequel will prove. His friends, for the most part, gave 
him the subscription of their advice, and, with a few 
noble exceptions, coolly followed afar off All help from 
man, therefore, failed him, and he and his infant col- 
lege, without directors or committees, or many friends, 
were shut up to a walk of faith,” 

The funds of the institution were supplied in the first 
instance from Mr. Spurgeon’s private purse, and when il 
outgrew his means, as speedily happened, he appéaled to 
his congregation; they responded liberally, and_ theit 
weekly contributions now amount to about one-half the 
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entire outlay. “Althongh the demand is now increased, 
amounting to the sum of about £3,000 per annum, no 
lack is felt, and there is no trouble in getting together 
the money. Certain earnest brethren work for the 
cause in the congregation, and endeavour to maintain 
the interest of the people in the college; many cheer- | 
fully give their little week by week towards its support, | 
and friends abroad spontaneously contribute the rest. 
So greatly has the Lord blessed the college—so very 
much enlarged the sphere of its labours—that another 
extension would be fully warranted.” 

Mr. Spurgeon does not permit the college to contract 
debts, and, on the other hand, he makes no investments 
of money. As the contributions increase he increases 
the number of students. 

As the course of instruction lasts only two years, 
while to go through the curriculum of other theological 
colleges occupies from four to eight years, it is not sur- 
prising that persons have spoken disparagingly of the 
institution, as one calculated to give young men a mere 
smattering of instruction. No attempt is, however, 
made to produce what may be termed a show of surface 
acquirements, The institution cannot give its students 
un education in two years, aud does not attempt it; but 
it can, and does, give them the means of educating 
themselves. Next to the actual possession of knowledge 
is the advantage of knowing where to find it, and this 
the students learn. Then, in the way of positive attain- 
ment, men of good abilities, confining themselves to few 
subjects, may, with diligence and efficient help, do a 
good deal in two years. ‘These students also possess 
advantages in the instruction which they receive from 
Mr. Spurgeon in pastoral duties, and in the opportunity 
of frequent practice in preaching; and what is of yet 
greater importance, their spiritual health is constantly 
cared for, and they are taught to look for their best 
instruction to the Divine Teacher, who only can open 
their understandings to understand the Scriptures, and 
without whose aid the most complete education would 
avail them nothing as ministers of the Gospel. Persons 
who look with contempt on the instruction offered by 
this institution would do well to inquire into the con- 
dition of other colleges as regards the religious life of the 
students, We fear that the atmosphere of many of 
these institutions will be found to be unfavourable to 
spiritual health, and that those especially whose curri- 
culum is the longest by no means turn out men of the 
best type for active ministerial work. 

Tested by results, Mr. Spurgeon’s college seems to 
have been a successful institution. Up to the close of 
1863 thirty-eight students had become pastors of 
churches, and during the present year twenty-eight 
more have received similar appointments. We learn 
from the pamphlet already quoted that many of these 
have proved very useful in the localities in which they 
have settled. A few examples may be given showing 
the character of their work. One minister has preached 
at Glasgow eleven months, has baptised seventy-six 
persons, and collected a large congregation. He has 
three services on Sunday, and preaches twice during the 
week, His Sabbath schools-are well attended. The 
young men of his church meet as a Christian Associa- 
tion, and a band of these preaches in the open air in 
summer, and during the winter in a mission-hall, 
Another of the ex-students has been four years and a 
half at Wandsworth. He preached for three months in 
the Assembly Rooms there, at the expiration of which 
time he, with nine other persons, were formed into a 
church. Since then he has baptised 177 persons, and 
his hearers have built for him a chapel with sittings for 
800 persons, Another has laboured for a year at Ports- 
mouth, and collected large congregations, many persons 
being unable to obtain admission at his services. He 





has admitted 127 into church membership, Among 


various agencies in operation, Mr. Spurgeon has a 
preachers’ class numbering thirty-five young men, who 
are trained by him to preach extemporancously, The 
members of this class preach in the open air. “Tho 
pastor has rather a novel way of gathering congrega- 
tions for his young men in the open air. He com- 
mences the service himself; gathersacrowd; quietly in- 
troduces one of his young men, and then withdraws to 
form another somewhere else on the same principle.” 
Another of these ministers has added to his church 190 
persons in a year and nine months; another, eighty in 
two years anda half, and so on, in diminishing numbers. 
Mr, Spurgeon, it appears, has the credit of sending out 
not only good preachers, but pious men, and his students 
are in demand. ‘here would probably be no difficulty 
in finding occupation for any number whom he could 
receive, and many young men are waiting until funds 
are provided for their admission. The work of the in- 
stitution is therefore likely to extend year by year. One 
of the latest features of the work has been the creation of 
a chapel-building fund of £5,000, to assist poor churches 
to which students may be appoiuted. 








Hiblical Expositions. 
—— 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 
Carter XII.—Verse 40. 

‘*For as Jonas was three days and three nights in 
the whale’s belly ; so shall the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 

“ Jonas,” the Greek form of expressing the Hebrew 
name “ Jonah.” 

“ Three days and three nights.” To make this period 
exactly correct, we must have recourse to the Jewish 
method of computing time. With them any portion of 
the twenty-four hours was counted as the whole. 

Dr. Robinson, in his “ Eastern Travels,” says: “ We 
reached Smyrna late in the afternoon of Saturday. Our 
quarantine of five days should have lasted until the 
same hour on the following Thursday ; but according to 
Oriental rule, we were let out on Wednesday morning, 
having actually been in quarantine three whole days 
and small portions of two others.” 

“Tn the whale’s belly.” In the original it is a great 
Jfish—the particular fish is not mentioned ; therefore, the 
sceptic who speaks of the whale, and sneers at the im- 
practicability of the miracle, damages his wisdom by the 
display of his wit. It is worthy of remark that the 
prophet himself speaks of the belly of the sea monster 
as “the belly of Hades” (Jonah ii. 2). 

Verse 43. 

“ When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth 
none. Then he saith, I will return into my house from 
whence I came out ; and when he is come, he findeth 
it empty, swept, and garnished. Then goeth he, and 
taketh with himself seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself, and they enter in and dwell there; and 
the last state of that man is worse than the first, Even 
80 shall it be also unto this wicked generation.” 

The design of this parable is to teach men in every 
age that resisting convictions and treating Divine things 
with contempt will be followed by increased hardness of 
heart, and wickedness of conduct. Our Lord’s words 
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relate to the state of the Jewish nation, which had been | 
for a time reformed by John the Baptist, but becatiie 
hardened io. their infidelity. by the. teaching of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, In the last days of their éxist- 
hice as @ nution, and immediately before the destruction 
of Jérisalem, thé Jews becinie so utterly abandoned 
that fhe records of national guilt exhibit nothing equal 
to their enormily. 

Arcbbisliop Cranmer gives to the Saviour’s. words a 
personal application, alike applicable to Gentile and to 
Jew -—“ Although the hotise of our conscienve be once 
wiadé cleat, and tlie foul spirit be expelled from us, 
yet if we become idle, and také not heed, he will 
revurn with seven wonse spirits, and possess us again,” 

Cuartge XIII.—Verse 3, 

“ And he spake many things unto them in parables.” 

The word * pirable” is often applied in Scripture to 
ay pa or weighty, of proverbial saying, whether 
prophetical, historical, or moral, In our Lord's para- 
bles it has been justly observed that all is built upon 
human life. Our Lord never introduces animals or 
trees Goriversing toyetlier, as if éridowed with the facul- 
ties of man. Once otily—in the parable of thé tich 
mah and Lazarus—the scene is laid beyond this world, 

If we would. rightly comprehend the beauty of the 
sacred writings, among other things itis pradent to mark 
the distinction that exists between similitudes, types, and 
parables. Simnilitudes are resemblances drawn from the 
works of nature. Types are représentations taken from 
matters of fact. Parables are truths symbolically taught, 
and are derived from imaginary cireumstances, or from 
trué histories. <A type is figurative language addressed 
to the éyé; a parable is figurative language addressed to 
the car. The former prevails in the Old Testament, and 
the latter in the New Testament. The parables in the 
Gospelsaré twenty-seven in number. The parables them- 
selves partake of the protection from error that arises 
from thé inspiration of Scripture; but this proted- 


these parables. Inscead of the “ parable of the sewer,” 
it should be the “ parable of the seed sown,” the sower 
is of no consequence; the lesson taught mankind is 
the different results arising from the dame seed. ‘The 
“parable of the tares” should be called the“ parable of 
the wheat and tares;” the title of the tares only gives 
us half the designed instruction. Out of the twenty- 
seven parables delivered by our Lord, séventeen were 
déliveréd within three iionths of his death. The 
Saviour’s parables may be diyided into two classes—the 
prophetival and the historical. The prophetical parables 
are never explained ; the historical are never left unex- 
plained ; and, as if to teavh us thet more remains to be 


parables are unexplained, and only seven are expoundéd. 
The first of the prophetiedl parables is that of “the 
sower,” tlic last is that of “the talents.” The first of the 
historical is that of the king taking an account of his | 
‘debtors; the last is that of the Pharisee and the publican, 
The historiedl parables were designed to instruct; the 
prophetical were designed to warn, but céuvealed their 
meaning, As the parebles are designed to teach some 





general truth, the mihor points must tot be too much 
dwelt upon ; these minor points are only the background 
to the picture, and are not to be made prominent in our 
investigation, because they are non-éssentials. 

Verses 10, 11. 

“And the disciples came, and said unto him, Why 
speakest thou unto them in patables? He answered 
and. said unto them, Because it is given unto you to 
know tlie mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given.” 

“The mysteries of the kingdom.” Not subjects that 
could not be understood, but subjects that have not been 
revealed—those matters in religion which human reason 
cannot discern, and which are only known from réve- 
lation ; truths hitherto kept seérét. 

(Zo bé continued.) 








KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 420. 
“* Blessed are the meek.”—Matt: v, 5: 





1. Benhadad 1 Kings xx. 31, 
2L Acts xxi. 32. 
3. E shtaol. Judg. xvi, 31, 
4. 8 hushan i. Esth, viii, 14; 
5. Sihon . Numb. xxi. 23. 
6. Enoch . «» Gen, iv. 17. 

7. Preailly -« Acts xxiv. 24, 
} gag 1 Sam, xy. 9. 

, Rachel Gen. xxix. 27 
10. E liakim 2 Kings xviii, 26. 
il. T aberah Numb. xi. 3, 

H 1 Kings xi, 19. 
13. Elisha 2 Kings xiii. 21. 
14, M erab « 1 Sam. xviii. 17. 
. B nm. xx¥. 33. 
+B Bab nsieenernenssstirnn ub, zxyii, 13. 
7. BK irjath-arba .. ...reasececvostoee Gen. xxiii. 2. 





SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
1, A man who David for his pride teproved. 
2, What queen from her high station was removed? 
3. What man to keep God's ark was sanctified ¢ 
k A king who lost his reason for his pride. , 

. What boastful kiag:by bis two sons was.slain? 

6. With whom did God’s ark for three months remain ? 
k née king against whom Othniel prevailed. 

What daughter’s love, when closely tested, fhited 
9. The cave where Abraham his dead Sarah laid. 
10, Wheré practised Saul the rites that he forbade? 
11. Goliath's brother, whom Elhanaz slew. 
12. What prophet Asa’s cow did renew ? 
13. Who watched beside her both ren eet 
14, What.nurse.’neath Bethel’s oak did Jacob lay? 
15. Who vainly strove to feo biyond God's sight ? 
16. The place where trust in slew gist might. 

7. A man whose household was by Pai ised. 
18. What king the warning: of the priests despised ? 
19. What woman's son dated to blasphéme the Lord, 

And of his sin recoived the just reward! 
Still in his mighty vision wrapt, 
That which thé ripe Saw none elsé can 866 ; 
Bat, echoing his words, we still cati ory 
Even so, Lord Jesus, quickly come to me.” 





ANSWER TO SORIPTURAL AOCROSTIC—No, I. 
Hezrkian.—2 Chroii. xxxti, 33. 





TRIN css ccseasacsssonviornns Gen. ii, 11, 12. 
SBM MiB RR, Numb. xifi. 24. 
8. ime... bint 1 Kings xvi. 18, 
4, E gion Kings ix. 26 
&, K ibroth-hattaavah Numb, xi. 34, 35, 
Me Ty AEB cand: fn teases « Zech. i, Lb. 
iy ¢j bageen « Rey. ix, 11. 
. Hoshea ... .. 2 Kings xviii, 9-12, 
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KONVVARDS AND UPWARDS.” 
—»—— 
CHAPTER XLVII. 


PuaseE did not sleep much that night, she was too 
much excited. Every pulse in her head throbbed 
violently, her mouth was parched, her limbs trembled. 
The next morning nothing but the excitement kept her 
up; she rose and dressed herself before Margaret came. 
Giles had told Margaret, and they had agreed what 


to do, 

“ If Phoebe thinks I am to turn her adrift in London 
streets, she does not quite understand what I am made 
of,” said Giles, 

“ What shall you do, dear? ” 

“ Why, Margaret, it is very inconvenient to leave 
home just now; but the fact is, Phosbe's so set on it 
that, if we oppose her, it will half kill her; so she shall 
go. I shall put her in the train, and clip into a car- 
riage behind her.” ’ 

“That's right! Just what I should like you to do,” 
said Margaret. 

“ Yes, and I shall keep my eye upon her, and not 
leave hér until I see her all right, you may depend on 
that.” 

“Giles, you are a good brother.” 

“Margaret, Phoebe was only as high as that when 
father died—such a little fair-haired darling as ever you 
saw—and I carried her in my arms to his bedside, and 
he said, ‘ Giles, you are a stout, strong lad; as you hope 
for my blessing, take care of Phebe. And so I will, 
God help me,” said Giles, reverently. 

“You are quite right,” cried Margaret, kissing him 
affectionately; “and if she is ill—and I am sure she will 
be ill if she goes that journey—you must send for me.” 

Giles shrugged his shoulders. 

“There’s that fellow Loftus,” said he. 

“ Ah, if he receives her back, she will be safe then,” 
returned Maryaret. 

At which remark Giies shrugged his shoulders again. 

Phoebe came down ready for her journey. They did 
not say much to her. They saw she was resolute, and 
argument would only fatigue her. 

ret’s heart was full to bursting, but she was 
not a demonstrative temper. She made no display of 
her feelings, but busied herself in making every arrange- 
ment she could for Phobe’s comfort, She kept the 
child in her arms till the last minute, and never gave it 
up till Phoebe was sitting in the railway carriage. Then 
she leant over her, and kissed her affectionately, 

“ Good-bye, Phosbe ; my best wishes go with you.” 

“ Good-bye, Margaret. Where is Giles?” 

Phoebe spoke quickly, almost sharply. Her lips were 
fevered, and her eyes bright. The train moved on 
immediately, and she was on her way to London. 

When she had fairly started, she became alarmed at 
what she had done, She felt how weak and ill she was, 
and how utterly unfit for the journey. She thought of 
the loving ones she had left behind, and of the cold, 
unpromising future that was in store for her, and her 
heart failed her. Phoebe had never been brave, and she 
was not brave now. She was getting quite spent and 
worn by the time the train stopped midway between 
Westover and London, 

Phoebe was in a first-class carriage, and as close behind 
her as possible was Giles. Giles had all his wits about 
him. When tie train 4 oe he contrived to know 
how Pheebe was going on by sending a waiter to her 
with a goblet of wine and water. Phobe drank it 
thankfully, and it revived her. She wondered where it 
came from, never thinking of Giles, 
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“ How does the lady look?” he asked from time to 
time of the guard, whom he had eulisted in his cause, 

“ Very bad, sir; very bad indeed,” 

“ Dear me! I wonder what is to be done?” said Giles, 
ruefully, 

When the train reached London, Giles was on his feet 
in a second, and Phobe was put into a cab before she 
was aware of it, Her baby slept peacefully, and away 
the cab rattled, Giles following close behind in another, 

The cab stopped at a small house, quite in the out- 
skirts of London. Giles watched Phosbe alight, and go 
in, A long time elapsed before anything else occurred, 
and the cab with Phoebe’s box upon it remained standing 
in the street. Presently a woman came out, and Phosbe’s 
box was carried inside, The woman then dispatched the 
man of an errand, and he drove off in a great hurry. 

Giles being, by this time, quite tired of kicking his 
heels together, gave a whistle, expressive of his joy at 
Phoebe being taken in. He slipped across the way, and 
hired rooms for the night. . Then he ordered refresh- 
ments, and set himself to. watch at the window, 

The blinds were down, so that he could at first see 
nothing, and it was beginning to get dusk, But pre- 
sently a light appeared in the room above, and the 
shadows of three persons were thrown upon the blind. 
Two of these persons seemed to be supporting a 
third, who was ill or fainting, and the window was 
opened, as if to admit air. A woman, the same who 
had taken in Phoebe’s luggage, put out her head, and 
looked up and down the street, as if expecting some one. 
Giles grew intensely interested. Presently the cab 
came rattling to the door again, and a gentleman 
stepped out and entered the house, admitted by the 
woman. He went upstairs directly, for Giles could see 
his shadow on the blind. He was evidently a doctor, 
and Giles’s heart misgave him. A thousand vague 
apprehensions rushed into his mind. Could Phebe 
have been taken ill ? 

The doctor stayed about half an hour, and Giles 
became frantic with impatience. When, at length, he 
came to the door, the woman was with him, and they 
talked a few minutes. Giles opened his window and 
listened. He could only hear imperfectly the words, 
“a bad case,” “ great care is needed,” “ it is just possible 
she may in over it.” Then the doctor drove away, and 
Giles could contain himself no longer. He teok up his 
hat, stepped across the way, and rapped at the door. 

Mrs. Ward opened it. 

“Ts any one ill here?” asked Giles. 

Mrs. Ward stared at him in astonishment. She 
wondered who he was, and what made him ask. 

At length, when he had repeated the question, she 
told him that a lady had been taken ill, and was not 
likely to live. ; 

. — perspiration stood in great drops on Giles’s fore- 
ead. 
* What is her name, if you please ?” he asked. 

“T can’t justly say. She came in a cab, and asked 
for Miss Clare,” 

“ Miss Clare! What Miss Clare ? ” 

“ Her as come from Westover. Precentor Goodwin's 
grand-daughter.” 

“ What did she want with her P” 

* Indeed, I. don’t know; it was no concern of mine,” 
ite Me, Letts here, 4) 

“Ts Mr, pray 

“Mr, Who, sir?” 

“ Loftus ? 


“I know of no such person, sir.” 

“Well, go on. She came in a cab, you were saying.” 

“Yes, and was taken ill directly, and we sent for the 
doctor. It was brain-fever, he says.” 

“Bless me!” cried Giles, abruptly, Then pushing 
by Mrs. Ward, “I will step in, if you please,” added he. 
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“ Dear me, sir, I don’t know who you are !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ward, ‘alarmed ; “and with sickness in the house!” 
“Never mind; there is no occasion to: know who I 
am,” returned Giles. ‘ Pray, where is she ?” 
“ Where is'sho? ” repeated Mrs. Ward, helplessly. 
“Phobe—Mrs. Loftus—the lady, I mean!” cried 
Giles, impatiently. 
“If you please, sir-——” 
“Bother the woman! Can’t you answer a straight- 
forward question?” cried Giles. 
If: you will walk into the parlour, my mistress will 
speak to you,” said Mrs, Ward, inwardly trembling. 
Giles strode into the parlour—Isabel’s nest that we 
have spoken of before. It was not so orderly as usual, 
Isabel’s drawing materials lay on the floor, as if swept 
there suddenly. A water-bottle, glasses, a decanter of 
wine, and a bottle of sal-volatile, stood about on the 
table, The chairs were, to use a homely expression, all 
sixes and sevens, Some scene of confusion had evidently 
taken me. Giles, his hands in his pockets, looked 
im, taking note of everything. Presently he 
heard a groau, then another, and then another. They 
proceeded from the room overhead, and the perspiration 
again stood on Giles’s forehead. He walked to the door 
and listened. Hoe felt sure the groans were Phcebe’s. 
Fully possessed with the idea that ee 
was the matter, he rushed hastily upstairs. His mind 
was in a tumult of grief and alarm. He hardly 
knew what he was about. The room door stood open, 
and on a small bed, without curtains, lay Phebe. Her 
face was deadly pale, save where a crimson spot burned 
on her cheek; her eyes, large, wild, and bright, wan- 
dered restlessly from side to side. 
Giles was bending over her in a moment. 
* Phoebe, my darling, what is the matter ?” 
He did not notice Isabel in the agitation and terror 
that-seized him. But Isabel was there. She had been 
binding the poor throbbing temples with rags dipped 


in vinegar. 

Phoebe did not recognise Giles in the least; a vacant 
stare was all the answer she gave him. 

Giles fell on his knees by the bed, and hid his face in 
his hands, The strong man trembled as if he had been 
an infant. . He thought that Phebe, his cherished, 
idolised Phebe, was dying. 


All this: time Isabel Clare stood by. She would not 
intrude upon the first bitterness of his sorrow ; but she 
was hardly p for what immediately followed. A 
thought glanced through Giles’s mind as he knelt. It 
was @ cruel, unjust thought, but born of the strange 
circumstances around him. He jumped up and con- 
fronted Isabel, saying fiercely — 

“ What have you been doing to Phebe?” 

“ Giles Silverwood ! ” 

This was to remind him of his position, and to whom 
he was speaking. 

“I know my place, Miss Clare,” continued Giles, 

trembling with emotion. “But, by heaven above, if 

you, or the grandest lady in the land, had wronged our 
heebe by a single hair, you should answer for it.” 

Isabel pointed to the bed, and laid her finger on her 


lip. 
Ms Will you speak to me down stairs ?” said Giles. 
“Certainly; when Mrs. Ward comes to take my 
place. Would you wish your sister to be left?” 
Giles ‘made no reply ; he went down stairs, and stood 
by the fireplace, leaning his aching head on the mantel- 
i 


e0e. 

It was a long time before Isabel came down, Night 
had come on, and the room looked forlorn and chill, 
lighted bya solitary candle, Mrs. Ward seemed to have 
lost her faculties. She did not attempt to restore things 
to order, but appeared to think the occasion demanded a 
certain amount of confusion. 





At length Isabel came in. 

* Your sister has fallen asleep,” said she. 

“Thank God for-it ! ” exclaimed Giles, fervently. 

Isabel stood, her candle in her hand, expecting Giles 
to speak, Her manner was dignified, but forbearing. 
Forbearing; because of his affliction ; dignified, because 
she did not choose to be insulted by the pees 

Giles, now his wrath had. cooled, hardly knew what 
to say. Isabel's beauty and majesty bore him down. 
Early associations all tended to forbid him treating Miss 
Clare with disrespect.. He had a grudge against her. 
He remembered: finding his sister in a state of agitation 
that was almost, fatal to her. He remembered all the 
scandal circulated by Gertrude Handley. He had never 
believed the scandal, and he had only to look in Isabel’s 
face to disbelieve it now. 

Still the circumstances of the case were perplexing, 
and somewhat suspivious. Giles might reasonably wish 
to have them explained. 

“ Will you tell me, Miss Clare, how it was Phobe 
came to you?” 

Isabel shook her head. 

“TI do not know,” replied she. 

“Ts Mr. Loftus here?” burst out Giles, abruptly. 

Isabel’s eyes darted a flash of indignation, but she 
merely replied— 

“ No.” 

“ Do you know where he is?” 
“ ~” 

Giles paused, and looked round the room. Then he 
looked at Isabel. 

She stood calm and self- Not a trace of 
confusion was visible in her face. Nor did she feel any. 
Her heart was dead as a stone to Herbert Loftus. 

Giles, in his rough way, had the feelings of a gentle- 
= He bowed to Isabel, and, taking up his hat, 
sal — 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Clare, for the trouble we 
have given you. I don’t know what on earth 
Phoebe to come here, but I am sure it is all right as far 
as you are concerned. I will take her away at once, if 
you choose.” 

“Certainly not! It might cost her her life,” replied 
Isabel, quickly. 

Giles twirled his hat in his hands. 

“You see, Miss Clare,” said he, reluctantly, “ it will 
be n —you know, perhaps, that—that her hus- 
band has deserted her.” 

“T did not know it,” replied Isabel. 

“He has—at least, he forbade Phoebe to see her rela- 
tions, and that broke her heart well nigh, and at last 
she ran away home without his consent; and the odds 
are he will refuse to take her back.” 

‘*T am sorry for that.” 

“Yes; and now Pheebe’s lying at the point of death,” 
said Giles, bitterly, “I must hunt the fellow up. I beg 
your pardon, Miss. Clare,” added he; “but you must 
see there is not likely to be much love lost between us.” 

“I do see,” said Isabel, calmly. 

“ And if I should find him, and—and bring him here, 

ou know—you might not like it,” said Giles; “sol 
better take Phoebe away.” 

Tsabel reflected a moment. 

* Your sister must remain here for the present,” said 
she; “there is no help for it: She may recover suf- 
ficiently, with care and nursing, to be removed by the 
time you return.” 

“ But if she should not ?” said Giles. 

“hen you must do as you please,”’ said Isabel, with 
considerable hesitation. 

“This is what I please,” thought Giles, as he strode 
across the way to his lodgings; “to unkennel that 
fellow, and have it out with him, if it cost me my lile. 
If it were not for Phoebe, I would.” 
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CHAPTER. XLVIII, 


AunT EstH&r had beeii sitting in Isabel’s room for more 
than an hour. The good lady looked unusually seriou 
and-as if something weighed upon her mind, and so it 
did ; she was revolving over and over again the mys- 
terious circumstances revealed to her by Mrs. Ward, 

“She,” that is, Phebe, “ came boutice into the room ” 
(this was Mrs. Ward’s version), “and began to storm, and 
scold, and say that Miss Clare had decoyed her husband 
away from her. She talked at such @ rate you would 
think her tongue had run away with her.” 

* But what did Miss Clare say ? ” asked Aunt Esther. 

“Nothing at_all at first, ma’am. She seemed quite 
dumb-foundered. But at length, she said it was a mis- 
take, and she was not the person the lady meant, Then 
the lady becaine quite outrageous, and scolded till she 
was quite wore out—-quite wore out,” repeated Mrs. Ward, 
dwelling on the words, 

“ Was it then you sent for Mr. Eden?” 

“Yes,ma’am. She fainted dead away, and we thought 
she would never come to again, and we carried her up- 
stairs, and had her box brought in: Miss Clare said she 
knew who shé was, and that she came from Westover, and 
she would not turn her out in that state. You may 
suppose, ma’am, how ill-convenient it was,” said Mrs, 
Ward, in a complaining tone, “with this little house, 
and the child, and all; but still it had to be done, and 
there was no help for it.” 

“Tt was very food of Miss Clare,” replied Aunt Nsther : 
“but did you know the lady P ” added she, anxiously. 

“No, ma’ain, not-in the least. And presently, ma’am, 
up comes a big rough fellow, her brother, and goes 
calling about him like anything. What with one thing 
and what with another, it’s been enough to craze one.” 

These details were what pressed on Aunt Esther’s 
mind as she sat in Isabel’s room. Isabel was busy with 
the patient, and her light step passed and ree in the 
room overhead; Aunt Esther was determined not to 
go away without seeing her. 

“TI don’t believe,” thought the good old lady, “that 
she was ever imprudent, aud I want to tell her so, if I 
knew how. dare say the person will turn out to 
be a lunatic.” 

“Well, my dear, and how is your patient ? ’ asked she, 
when at last Isabel came in. 

ad 3 hardly know, Miss Eden; between life and 
death.’ 

She looked pale and sad, and stood by the fire-place. 
She had not time te sit down. 

“My dear, who on earth is she, arid wliy need you 
be batted to death with her? ” 

“She is a Westover person, and that is why, for one 
thing,” replied Isabel ; “and I was acquainted with her 
husband; he visited at our house once.” 

Anda tinge overspread Isabel's cheek. 

She was so bitterly ashamed of her folly. 

«You need not tell me if you don't like,” said Aunt 
Esther, in asoothing tone, “ Whatever the cireumstance 
was, I have no doubt you did what was right, and Francis 
thinks.so too. Of course, the poor lady hastold him some 
vey odd things, but he said only this morning, ‘ Aunt, 


I shall believe in Miss Clare to the end; you may tell | 


her se.’” 

Isabel's 6yes filled with tears. She came, and knelt 
down by Aunt Esther, and took both her hands. 

“ My dear friends, Tam so grateful for your kindness.” 

“Your society is ‘such a pleasure to us, Miss Clare, I 
don’t know how we could sare done without it so long, *: 
said Aunt Esther, cordially. 

In her séoret heart #hé hoped Isabel would give her 
her confidencé. She had too much delicacy to ask it. 

Isabel perfectly understood her own ‘position, She 
knew now that Herbert Loftus’s wife had flown to 





her i in a fit Of jealous frénzy. Phoebe, in her ravings, had 
disclosed thie mhale depth of her domestic. misery, and 
attributed it all to Isabel: 

Isabel’s conscience on this point was clear as the noon- 
day, but she could not argue with a fevered brain. 
Phoebe did not even recognise her, She was uncons¢ious 
that the tender nurse who bound her temples; and ad- 
ministered her medicine, and watched by her. restless 
couch, was Isabel. 

Isabel felt the deepest pity for Phebe. Her generous 
nature loathed Herbert for his unjust silence ; @ silence 
fraught with so niuch ill to both of them, 

She knew that the world, cee unjust; and sparing 
neither friend nor foe, was to be feared, 

Phoebe had not lain ill. up-stairs a week, and yet 
reports had been rife in Isabel’s small world of peal 
She might lose them all, and Aunt Esther too., 

No! not Aunt Esther. The good lady’s kind eyes 
were looking at hér with entire benignity. and. trust, 
Whoever forsook her; Aunt sther would noi,.., 

Still Aunt Esther would have liked her confidence. 

“ And she shall have it,” thought Isabel; “if any one 
in the world has a right to it, she has,” 

It was painful to Isabel to "touch on the old sores, but 
she did it. She related the story of Herbert Loftus’s 
visits to Westover, and of her attachment to him, just as 
it happened. She did not screen either or him. 

Aunt Esther listened attentively. When Isabel said, 
her face flushing a little, “I did it.in entire ignorance,” 
Aunt Esthet caressed her hand with both of hers, and 


exclaithed, vehemently— 
you did! and it was very 


* Of course you did eames 
wicked of him. to fall in 

“ He did not,” rejoined Isabel, baste “ he wag from 
first to last wholly indifferent to me, I respect him at 
least for that,” 

“ Well, my dear, you need not.say any more about it. 
The subject must be a disagreeable one,’ 

ot! ee wish to justify myself in — eyes, my kindest 
and best of friends,” said Isabel, warmly. 

* As far as I am mR pl dear, I should have 
been quite satisfied without a w I have not lived all 
these years in the world, without being a judge of faces, 
and yours tells its owti tale. No ill-disposed person ever 
had a face like yours.” 

so al & great deal too partial,” said Isabel, 
smiling. 

“No, I am not, not at all,” said Aunt Esther, warmly. 
* And now we are.on the subject. of—of Sectors” 
added she, bringing it in rather eee «I wish I 
might ask you a question?” 

“As many as you like,” replied Ise 

“ But should you think i fee eet ” 

That I am sure I should not.” 

“ My dear ! are your affections engaged 2” asked Aunt 
Esther, with breathless interest. Isabel laughed heartily. 

“Nob a bit of it,” cried she. 

“fam so glad!” exclaimed Aunt Esther. 

me Saewiekh tap ceeaiberdasear ak ees 

“T am 80 glad,” Trepea bo very 
know all about Mr. Loftus, because I can answer any 
questions ; and people will talk, there’s no stopping them. 
But i ain ‘most glad of all shat there is no lever in the 
case, I should so like hér to sharry our dear Merk, and 
he is pa so famous. I read ibin.the paper only. this 

I wonder,’ and Aunt Hsther's. face grew 
serious, “ I wonder whether he would have her, now he 
has become so _ ? That would be a pity, a very great 
pity indeed—i mean, if he would not.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
ungrateful young dog, that’s all about it,” 
said Dr. Graff, agrliy,usd pelle puffing volumes out of his pipe. 


“You are an 
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“TI cannot help it,” replied Mark; “a man convinced | 

against his will” 
“T know! Iknow! But come, let us reason about 

the matter. Now, why on earth need you marry ? ” 

“T don’t want to marry.” 

“ But you want to go to England.” 

“Well, that’s quite another thing,” 

* No, it isn’t; it’s the same thing exactly.” 

Mark was silent, it was no good arguing with Dr. Graff. 
“Any one would think,” continued Dr. Graff, | 

harshly ; “any one would think you might know better, 
with all Paris at your feet, and lionised wherever you 
go. What would you have?” 

Mark shrugged his shoulders, 

“It’s a pity” he began. 

ne Heh what’s a pily?” interrupted Dr. Graff, 
sharply. 

“Why, that you ever took a fancy to me at all,” cried 
Mark, in despair. “ You find fault with me every hour 
o the day. You thwart and contradict me,” 

“There you go! You are just like the rest of the 
world! As if I had not picked you up in the streets 
and been a father to you! Where would you have been 
but for me?” 

Mark bit his lip, and was silent, 

* And now, because I want you to be some comfort to 
me in my old age—all your friends having deserted you 
—you want to run away to England.” 

“That is just it,” said Mark, “I am not convinced 
that. my friends have deserted me till I have been to 
look after them.” 

“ Precious friends!” exclaimed Dr. Graff, irascibly. 
“What good have they been to you, I should like to 
know ?}” 

“J will never believe that either Giles or Margaret 
have forgotten me; I incline to think,” said Mark, fixing 
his eyes steadily on Dr. Graff, “that my leiters have 
been intercepted.” 

“Indeed! by whom, pray? ” 

“ By yourself, Dr. Graff.” 

“ You are very impertinent to say so.” 

“TI would not say it if I were not sure,” returned 
Mark; “but the fact has been clearly proved. You 
have always insisted on posting my letters, and I find 
that not one has made its way through the office, 
Therefore, I go to England.” 

Mark spoke in a tone of decision. Dr. Graff knew 
from his manner that it was of no use opposing him. 
When Mark took up his hat and walked out of the 
house Dr. Graff laid down his pipe, and wept like a 
child. He was an odd mixture of harshness and tender- 
ness, 

Some few hours later there was a great flutter and 
excitement in one of the first hotels in Paris. A suite 
of splendid rooms was set apart for an assembly. Half 
the Paris world, if not the whole, was to be there. The 
presiding genius was Mrs. Octayius Loftus. 

It was this lady's chief delight, when in Paris, to 
ive balls and assemblies. Her husband's position and 
er own wealth enabled her to do so with a brilliant 

success. Poor henpecked Octavius would gladly have 
escaped the glare and bustle of these reunions. But it 
was not to be so. “Mr, and Mrs. Octavius Loftus 
at home.” And the programme was carried out to the 
letter. Perhaps on an occasion like this Mrs. Loftus 
showed to the 
as man 

and ail 


+ advantage, Splendidly dressed, with 
feathers and jewels as good taste might tolerate, 
her company graces upon her, she moved 
through the crowded rooms, dispensing her favours 
wherever they were requisite. : 
Her assembly was brilliant and fashionable, but it 


had not reached its culminating point. It would be 





nothing without a lion, and a lion was on his way 
thither, 





The lion was no other than the famous young 
musician, Mark Warren. 

_“Is he really coming?” whispered a bevy of fair 
girls, English, as might be seen at a glance. 

“Humph! I wonder what there is in him to admire 
so much?” grumbled a jealous bachelor—most of tlie 
gentlemen were jealous. “For my part vy 

“ Admire in him! Why, his music, to be sure!” 
replied a chorus of sweet voices, flinging the words iu- 
dignantly at the speaker. 

“Music! Well, many people can play.” 

“ But he composes,” shricked the chorus; “don’t you 
know his oratorio, Mr. Fitzjames ? ” 

Mr. Fitzjames made a wry face. 

“Of course I do, Miss St. John.” 

“Well, is it not charming? does it not steal your 
heart away ?” 

Laura St. John was a beautiful girl, with a profusion | 
of light flaxen hair, and blue eyes, full of enthusiasm. | 
Mr. Fitzjames was ordinary to look at, and minus any 
enthusiasm at all, 

“Laura is quite right,” said Mrs. Loftus, who hap- 
pened to be sailing by at the moment. “ Mr. Warren's 
oratorio is magnificent. The most unmusical soul in 
the world could not help being moved by it. And 
then what a success it has been!” added she, emphati- 
cally ; “ it has made his fortune.” 

Laura St. John turned away with a curl of her beau- 
tiful lip. 

; “That woman thinks of nothing but money,” thought 
* 


ne, 
_ “If he only keeps before the public,” said Mr. Fitz- 
james, getting under the wing of Mrs. Loftus, He was 
afraid of Laura, though he was in love with her, too; 
“that is the point. If he settles down without doing 
anything else, he will soon die out. People always die 
out, let them be ever so popular, if they don’t keep 
before the public.” 

. “Just as if the music of ‘Saul’ could ever die!” 
thought Laura, indignantly. 

She kept her head turned to the door, expecting 
every moment that Mark would enter, Her brightened 
colour and sparkling eye showed the interest she took in 
him. The crowd grew very great as the evening pro- 
gressed, and she was struggling through a channel of 
crinoline, where the navigation was rather difficult, 
when the hero of the assembly was announced. He 
came in, leaning on the arm of Dr, Graff, 

He had spread out into a fine handsome fellow in the 
prime and vigour ofhis manhood, Association with men 
and women ina superior class to his own had givena 
polish to his manners. Society had received him with 
open arms; he was her pet and darling, and society had 
not wronged herself by the distinction, 

Every one moved forward to receive Mark Warren. 

A crowd closed round him, so that he was hidden from 
Laura’s sight. 

“Dear me! I cannot get near him,” cried she, vehe- 
mently. 

“Can I assist you in any way, Miss St. John?” said a 
voice behind her. 

It was Herbert Loftus, carefully dressed, punctilious, 
and polished as ever. 

“Yes, you can,” replicd Laura, hastily. “I want par- 
ticularly to speak to Mr. Warren.” 

“ Will you take my arm? ‘These rooms are too small 
for the occasion, and we run arisk of being overcrowded,” 
said Herbert, leading her on. “Are you personally 
acquainted with Mr. Warren, may I ask?” 

“ He spent an evening at our house, and I am enrap- 
tured with him. You see I am not ashamed to confess 
it,” said Laura, blushing ingenuously ; “but I have a 
message to him from mamma, or I should not trouble 
you,” added she, more quietly, 
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“Your will is my law, Miss St. John,” replied Herbert, | 
politely. 

They had now reavhed the dense knot of persons clus- 
tered round Mark. Every ohe was equally eager to 
speak to him. It did rot seem af first as if Laura St. 
John were any nearer towards attaining her object, 

“Will you break through, or wait outside ?—just 
which you like,” asked Herbert. 

“Rather than not speak to him I would break 
through,” replied Laura, 

“With all my heart; now then.” And Herbert gently 
but dextérously put the crowd asunder. 

Laura found herself close to Mark before she was 
aware, 

Dr. Graff glowered at her as if he were a basilisk, 

“Here is another of them! What does she want with | 
him ?” thought he. 

Inside the barrier Laura lost all her courage, She 
felt confused ahd ashamed. Mark was surrounded by 
people who seemed all talking to him at once. She was | 
jostled in spite of Herbert, and could only get a few hur- 
ried words from Mark. He hardly recognised her. He 
had beén ont a great deal now, aud was getting pretty 
well used to admiration, So much for the turning of 
fortune’s wheel. 

When Herbert had brought Laura St. John safely out 
of the crowd, he left her. 

Laura was a good deal vexed and atihoyed, for the 
Ladies Trelawny and Pierpoint had got Mark between 
them now, and were nionopolising all his attention, to 
the disappointment of many other of his admirers. 

Mark’s star was in its zenith. 

Herbert Loftus saimtered slowly through the crowded 
rooms, He was soon some distatice from Mark, and, 
finding the heat unbéarablo, he stepped into a siiall ante- 
chamber decorated with flowers, so as té lodk like 4 con- 
servatory. 

Here it was cool and fragrant, and ices aud other re- 
freshments were set Out updn the table. 

Herbert went up, and was about to take an ico, 
when he perceived a strange man sitting nearly Close 
to him. 

The man had his hat on, and was leaning on the head 
of his stick. The souad of Herbert’s footsteps rouséd 
him. He pushed back his hat and looked up. 

It was Giles Silverwood. 

It may be remembered that in a previous chapter we 
told the reader how Giles had obtained from Mrs. Jecks 
the address of Herbert’s house in London, and thither 
(leaving Phosbe to the gentle care anid unremitting 
kindness of Isabel) he had accordingly betaken him- 
self; only, however, most unfortunately, to find that if 
he would have speech of Herbert, and bring the matter 
he had in hand to anything like @ satisfactory, or, at all 
events, decisive conclusion, he must prosecute his journey 
still farther, and proceed to Piris, whither (60 the sérvaut 
informed him) Mr. Herbert Loftus had gone on a visit to 
Mr, and Mrs. Octavius. 

Giles felt 4 strong inclination to return, _I¢ is almost 


unnecessary to say that he could not speak a word of | Bi 


French, joined to which (with the exception of his 
migration to Westover when he was first apprenticed to 
Michael Warren, and his pilgrimages to Hult in Phosbe’s 
behalf), he had never been from home in his lifé before. 
But it would never do, he argued somewhat ruefully, to 
turn back now; lie must do his best for Phoebe, what- 
éver that best might bé; he must go, 

He wrote to Margaret, telling her of his troubles 
perplexities, arid determination; gleaned some general 
instructions 48 to his most advisable Course of avtion 
from the Waiter at the ini where he had put tp for 
we hight, and, with a somewhat heavy heart, started for 

over. 





llow—ignorant, awkward, and, to a certain extent, 


hélpless as he was—he ever managed to réach Paris, 
remained, I believe, as great a mystery to himself as it 
can possibly appeat to any of my readers; but lie did reach 
it, without any unnecessary délay on thé road ; and after 
showing the paper on which Octavius Loftus’s address 
was written to some six or seven people in succession, was 
finally guided to the house. 

It, was ten o’¢lock at night—far too late, you will say, 
for Giles to pay his visit; but Giles had not mitch notion 
as to times and seasons, He only knéw he watited to 
speak to Herbert, and that Herbert was living in the 
fiouse before which he now stood; that from the open 
windows lights were blazing; that there was a sound as 
of many voices, and occasionally of music, so that the 
family had evidently no intention of retiring to rest for 
some time to come; and besides, as Giles afterwards 
observed, there being such a, “stir” in the place, he 
could make doubly cortaig of finding Herbert at home, 

But how to inquire for him ! 

He was cogitating deeply on this knotty point, and 
gazing curiously up at the open windows, when ho 
suddenly gave @ great start, for Herbert himself, with 
a fair girl leaning on his arm, passed slowly across thie 
front of one of them. He was bending down towards 
her, in the gracious, patronising way it was his pleasure 
to adopt if pleased. 

They disappeared, and Giles, in the datk street below, 
set his teeth, and clenched his fist hard, as he came to a 
determination. 

“T Wwon’t ask to see him,” he mutteréd, “ for he’s so 
agreeably occupied he won't care to come. If T sént tip 
to say ‘ Soniebody * waited to to him, of course he 
wouldn't show hiniself; and if I said ‘ Giles Silverwood,’ 
why, of course, he wouldn’t still more. Moreoyer—what 
a stupid I am !—how am I to send & thessagé ab all, when 
{ can’t stammer a word of this detestable jargon? No; 
Yl watch my opportunity, and slip up-stairs when theré’s 
nobody looking. I shall be sure to light on my gentle- 
man somewhere.” 

He took advantage of a moment when the servants 
who crowded thé hall seemed all too busy atid pre- 
occupied to notice him, and sudcessfiilly carried his 
project into effect. 

At the top of a short staircase was the little refrésh- 
ment or ante-room to which we have alluded, and (pro- 
videntially for Giles), half way between the door aid the 
table, a seat, partially hidden by the shrubs and ever- 
greens with which it was decorated. 

He peeped in. It was early in the eVehing. Ices 
a not yet in request. — 

t was vacait, He entered softly, and took up his 
position, 

But he waited hearly an hour before 4 hand put aside 
the cortain that shadéd the entrance itito the room 
beyond, and Giles Stood face to face With the Very object 
of his search. 

_ For the mothent Herbert was thrown off his guard. 
He had an absolute terror Of Giles, and his presence 
there dismayed him. He grew pale, and actually trem- 
ed. His guilty conscience made a coward of hiti. 
Giles got up, his hat on, and his stick in his hand, and 
looked steadily at Herbert. 

For the first time it flashed across Herbert’s tind to 
try Conciliation. Giles Was a rough fellow, and & scone 
of any kind would be unpléasint whder the citoum- 
stances, The better plan would be, if possible, to get 
him off quietly. 

Herbert had a great — of his own tact and 
address, In his heart of hearts, behedth the outward 
crust. of mannerism, fierce passions raged. But le 
gréeted him with positive courtesy. 

Giles, too, in his simple Way, Was acting 4 

Nothing would have delighted him more than to have 
horsewhipped Herbert Loftus within an inch of his 
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lifé, But he had sought him for purposes of reconcilia- | 


tion, and it would not do. For Phcebe’s sake, he was 
going to’ be cali and patient. 

So fet two, men, their-hearts full of bitter enmity 
aud distrust, met each other with 4 quiet “ Good evening, 
Mr. Silverwood. I am surprised to see you here.” 

* ie same to you, Mr. Loftus.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“T suppose,” said Herbert after an awkward silence, “ I 
suppose you wish to speak to me ? ” 

‘The sooner it was over the better, he thought. 

He had a dread of some one coming in, which was 
almost sure to happen. 


“You have just hit it,” replied Giles. “I do want to | 


speak to you.” 

“Tam sorry you have chosen such an inappropriate 
time,” said Herbert. “To-morrow morning I shall be 
quite at your sefvice, if you will name the hour.” 

‘¢'o-morrow morning you may be over the water, for 
anything I know,” said Giles, firing up in spite of him- 
self, “I am acquainted with a few of your dodges, Mr, 
Herbert Loftus.” 

“Sir!” cried Herbert, haughtily. 

“ Dod es—lies—shifts—evasions— whatever you please 
to call them !.” repeated Giles, his blood getting up. 

Herbert darted at him a look of deadly hatred. Then 
he said, keeping down his irritation by main force— 

“Your conduct is without precedent, Mr. Silverwood. 
But,you may speak.on, only speak quickly.” 

“Tam going to speak quicker, maybe, than you may 
be inclined to follow,’’ said Giles. “I come from my 
sister, your wife, Mr. Herbert Loftus.” 

“Well ?” 

Herbert bit his lip, and his face darkened. 

“ And I want to know what are your intentions con- 
cerning her ?” 

Herbert’s blood was getting up too. 

“Tf I consent to be brow-beaten by this fellow,” he 
thought, “ there will be no end to it.” 

‘My intentiotis,” he replied, in a cold, cutting tone, 
* you would do better to learn from my solicitor, I refer 
you to him.” 

“TJ will have nothing todo with solicitors, either yours 
or mine, Mr. Loftus. -Lonly want, plain and righteous 
dealing. Phoebe is your wife. You took her for better 
or for worse, for richer or for poorer, You vowed to 
love and cherish her till death did you part. Do you 
mean to keep that vow or do you not ?” 

Had Phoebe continued in my house, she would haye 
been entitled to my, protection, She left it voluntarily 
and without my consent. I told her what would be the 
consequences, and she has only herself to thank if I de- 
cline to reveive her back.” 

“Then you do decline ?” said Giles, quickly. 

“T do, since you insist on making me say it—I do 
decline,” 

« And the child ?” said Giles, keeping down his anger 
with an iren band, 

he child I intend to bring up myself. TI only ask 
time to complete. my arravgements. My solicitor——” 

“Sir? vricd Giles, hot and furious, “ your solicitor 
may go to the devil!” 

“With all my heart,” Apres Herbert, politely ; “but 
allow me to remind you that an oceasion like the pre- 
sent is scarcely the season for discussing such matters as 
these. I have obliged you by an explicit declaration of 
my intentions, and yeu can hardly requiré More, Good 
evening to you.” 

And Herbert, who was adroit and subtle as a snake, 
glided behind the curtain again and disappeared. ; 

Giles, by no means so adroit, stood looking after him 
with open eyes and mouth, Then he made a plane in 
the direction in which Herbert had gone, an Revtiog 


immediately out of his depth, became completely én- 





tangled in the sea of silks; and satins; a#@ pitizes that 
hemmed him in on every side, He did not know whit 
to do, but floundered helplessly about like a drowning 
man. 

Lauta 8t. Jolin, to whose side the human sea hail cast 
him up, was the first to address him. 

A plain countryman, with his hat on, blunderiny 
hither and thither in the midst of a fashionable assembly, 
was naturally an object of some surprise. Many people 
thought Giles was crazy, others that hé was tipsy, and 
wanted putting ont. A few girls giggled, and increased 


| his embarrassment by their remarks: others slink from 


him as if he were infected. Altogether, his position was 
far from being an enviable one. 

Laura saw this, and pitied him, 

* Can I direct you to any one ? ” she asked. 

Laura’s sweet voice and kind eyes arrested Giles’s 
attention. He ceased to flounder, and was about to 
make Laura acquainted with his position, when a hush 
went through the assembly. 

“Hush! hush! He is going to sing.” 

“ He” was Mark Warren. 

The babel of voices was silencéd in a moment. There 
was a tremendous préessuré to get near the piano. 
Young ladies stood on tiptoe to catch sight of the 
musician. The two ladies who, to Laura’s disgust, had 
besieged him the former part of the evening, still kept 
their places. They stood behind Mark while he sang, 
pore diamonds sparkling and glittering in the gas 

ght. 

Giles was angry at the interruption. 

“ Who in the world ——” he n. 

But a dozen fair faces tutned angrily towards him. 

“Hush! hush!” they cried. “ Hé is going to sing.” 

Giles had no time to say another word. Out burst 
the song. A voice clear, sweet, and thrilling, swelled 
out gloriously. It was a voice that sdunded to Giles 
almost from the grave, How many times he had heard 
the same song sung by the same voive before! It must 
be, and yét it could not be, Mark Warren’s. 

He edged hiinself slowly round, and by degrees, arid 
with great dexterity and industry, he worked his way to 
another part of the room, where he would be opposite to 
the singer. 

Then he was sure that it was Mark. 

It.was Mark, handsomer and better dressed than ever 
Giles had seen him. The report of his death, then, 
had been a fable, or else, like the phoenix, he had risen 
from his own ashes. 

His admirers clustered thick about him. Lady Pier- 
point was bending admiringly over him. Rank, wealth, 
youth, and beauty were all at Mark’s feet, And just 
opposite, staring at him with all his might, was plain, 
honest Giles Silverwood, who hardly knew whether he 
were awake or dreaming. Giles was hemmed in by 
ladies. Noone made any demonstration, lest the song 


should be interrupted—lest a note of that wondrous 


voice should be lost. 

But when it was ended, and Giles had just exclaimed, 
“ Now, heaven bless us and save us!” & gentleman laid 
hold .of his collar. He came commissioned by Mrs. 
Octavius, who had been watching Giles for some litle 
time with a mixture of imdignation and astonish- 
ment. 

“T must trouble you to walk out, if you pleasé.” 

“But I don’t please. Just let go, will you? You 
throttle me,” said Giles, roughly. 

“T am sorry for that, sir; but I must request you to 
Yeave the room. You are an intradet,” replied the 
gentleman, politely. 

“What's that young fellows name, pray?” asked 
Giles, pointing to Mark. 

“Mr. Mark Warren.” , 

“Oh, I know. Let go my collar, will you? or Pil 
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knock you down. What do you come choking a man 
for?” 

“ Because, sir, you must really go.” 

“ Make way there,” interrupted Giles, pushing among 
the ladies before him, “ Let’s have a look at him.” — 

The ladies fell back in astonishment on either side, 
and Giles, with one great stride, reached the piano. 
There he stood a moment, looking steadily at Mark. 

Mark never saw him, He was listening to the flat- 
tering speeches of one of his lady friends, and loosening, 
at the same time, her dress from where it had been 
caught in the crush. 

Giles looked at Mark steadily, and his colour rose, and 
he breathed short and quick. The impulse to make 
himself known, to fling himself on Mark’s neck, was 
sudden and violent, He had taken one step towards 
him when he checked himself, pulled his hat over his 
eyes, and retreated. 

“Tt would not do,” thought he. “Mark might not 
like it—there’s no telling, amongst all these grand folks. 
But it’s him, sure enough, Well, I’ll bide my time— 
I'll bide my time!” 

When he had cleared the room, which he now did 
with great celerity, and had descended the stairs, he 
looked about for some one. 

“Here!” cried he to a waiter. “Just tell me 
where——” 

“Qui, monsieur,’ began the waiter, with a polite 
Ww. 

“Oh, bother that French!” exclaimed Giles, irritably. 
“Ts there no one here who speaks English ? ” 

“T do,” said Mr. Fitzjames, who was hanging about, 
full of curiosity, to know what Giles was after; “if you 
will tell me what you want, my man.” 

“I want to know where Mr. Warren lives?” said 
Giles, bluntly. 

“Oh, you are bitten, too, I see, along with the rest of 
the world,” replied Mr. Fitzjames. 

“ What do you mean ?”’ asked Giles. 

“Ts it to express your admiration of the young man’s 
talent, that you wish to find out where he lives ?” 

“Perhaps so, At any rate, Mr—— What's your 
name, pray ?”’ 

“ Fitzjames.”” 

“ Mr. Fitzjames, it is nothing to anybody, sir, what I 
want with Mark—Mr. Warren, I mean,” added Giles, 
correcting himself. 

“Oh, you are a relation of his, I suppose?” insinuated 
Mr. Fitzjames, looking hard at him. 

“No, I ain’t,” said Giles, stoutly. 

“Humph! Perhaps you are a creditor ?” 

“No, I ain’t,” said Giles. 

* A bailiff, then. Young men like Mr. Warren are 
apt to live beyond their income. You have a warrant 
for arresting him ? ” 

“No, I haven't,” said Giles, 

“At any rate, your business was very pressing. I 
was watching you all the time.” 

* No, it wasn’t,” said Giles; “it was not pressing at all.” 

Mr. Fitzjames then eyed him with extreme disgust. 
Then he said— 

“ Well, my man, he does not live far off. The Vis- 
countess Pierpoint will very likely take him home in 
her carriage ; and you can get up behind.” 

So saying, Mr. Fitzjames withdrew. 

Giles, left to his own devices, did not give up his 
point. He sat down in the hall, and waited, no one 
disturbing him. He saé on till past midnight, when 
carriages began to rattle about the street, and a swarm of 
visitors to descend the staircase. Mark, with Lady Pier- 
point on his arm, was among them. Laura St. John, 
too, looked worn and weary, though Mr. Fitzjames was 





her humble and devoted servant. Mark handed his 
companion to her carriage. 


When she was seated, and ! 


her fluttering appendages carefull thered in, sh 
held out her A ig “ dnd _— 

“ My dear musician, you must positively come. I in. 
sist on having the honour of driving you home.” 

“Not to-pight, thank you,” replied Mark. “I must 
look after Dr. Graff.” : 

oy Me do you let that horrible ogre tyrannise over 
you ” 

“Pardon me; he is my friend and benefactor,” cried 
Mark, warmly. 

“You are so unsophisticated, my dear child. In 
these days, who talks of benefactors? Besides, am not I 
your friend ?” 

Mark bowed. The horses plunged and reared im- 
patiently, and, hastily shutting the carriage door, he 
signed to the coachman to drive on. 

“ Hurrah ! I am glad of that!” said Giles, softly, clap- 
ping his hands. “He aren’t gone away with that 
painted Jezebel!” 

The bustle of departing ts was nearly over, and 
still Mark stood there. e had shaken hands with 
nearly everybody. Laura St. John had looked into his 
face with her blue eyes, and said, beseechingly— 

“You won’t forget, Mr. Warren? You have pro- 
mised us an evening.” 

And he had passed her with a word and a smile. 

At length all were gone, and then, out from an ante- 
room crept a sour-looking, withered old man, and said 
shappishly— 

“ Now, is this mummery over? If you are not tired 
of it, lam.” 

It was Dr. Graff, who had slipped away from the 
crowd hours ago, and had been sitting astride on a chair 
in one of the rooms below, smoking. ‘ 

“Tt is over, and I am tired,” said Mark, wearily. 

“Come along, then; I want to go to bed.” 

And Dr. Graff took Mark’s arm, and they walked out 
together ; Giles following close at their heels. 

“Come, this is glorious fun,” said Giles to himself, 
rubbing his hands together to express his satisfaction at 
having found Mark. “It’s as good as a fairy tale. 
Bless my soul, what will Margaret say ?”’ 


CHAPTER L. 


“TI ToD you so from the beginning. Now this comes of 
not following my advice,” cried Mrs, Octavius Loftus, 
triumphantly. 

My dear, how could I possibly foresee?” replied 
Octavius, meekly. 

They were sitting at breakfast about noon the next 
day. Herbert was to have breakfasted with them, but 
he had not yet made his appearance. 

“You will, I suppose, still choose to encourage him 
in his wicked ways?” 

* Not at all, my dear. I intend to speak my mind 
to him this morning,” said Octavius, with an unusual 
amount of pluck. 

He was very sorry for Phoebe, and very indignant with 
his brother for not taking her back. 

“Qh! but he is your brother, remember,” said the 
lady, sarcastically. 

“T can’t help that, my dear.” 

“You might have helped the scandal of entertaining 
at your house—at my house—Mr. Loftus, a man who is 
separated from his wife.” 

“My dear Julia——” 

* And that wife the daughter of a washerwoman.” 

“She was not a washerwoman.” 

“She came out of the very dregs of society, whoever 
she was,” said Mrs, Octavius, spitefully. “ As for your 
brother, I shall decline receiving him at my table again. 
As you have chosen to invite him, I shall withdraw, I 
do not choose to have my morals contaminated.” 
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“ Now, my dear Julia——” began Octavius. | 

But the “dear Julia,” hearing a sound of footsteps, rose, 
and, gathering her skirts round her, as if afraid of touch- 
ing Herbert in the doorway, vanished. 

erbert, as he passed her, merely laughed; and wishing 
his brother good-morning, came up to the table, and 
began.his. breakfast. 

Octavius fidgeted about the room. He was unequal 
to the occasion. The occasion demanded that he should 
seriously remonstrate with his brother. His natural 
timidity inclined him to slink away after his wife. 
However, not being able to reconcile his conscience to 
the present state of things, he kept moving restlessly from 
window to window, clearing his throat, and making 
sundry ineffectual efforts to begin. 

Herbert, meantime, was quietly eating his breakfast, 
the Zimes propped up before him. 

At length he looked up, and said— 

“Have you finished, Octavius? your breakfast, I 
mean ?” 

“I? Oh, yes, I have done.” 

“ Will you have the goodness, then, to let me have 
mine in peace? You vapour about, till you make me 
positively nervous.” 

Octavius dropped into a chair, his hands in his pockets, 
and remained immovable until Herbert had finished, and 
the breakfast things been taken away. Then he deter- 
mined to make another effort. Herbert had read the 
paper, and thrown it on the table. He was now con- 
sulting “ Bradshaw.” 

Octavius cleared his throat for the hundredth time. 
Herbert looked at him impatiently. 

“Have you a cold, Octavius, that you make that 
horrid croaking ?” 

“IP Oh, dear, no. I have nota cold.” 

Herbert put “ Bradshaw ” in his pocket, and prepared 
to leave the room. It was now, or never. 

Herbert.” 

“Well?” 

He was drawing on his gloves. 

« T—just—want to speak to you.” 

“Speak on, then; there is very little time. I intend 
returning to London to-day.” 

“ What for?” 

4 i my own business, to be sure,” said Herbert, 


—_ % 

& witaet do you know, I think you are acting very 
unadvisedly,”’ began Octavius, breaking the ice as gently 
as he could, and stopping to see the effect. 

There seemed to be no effect. Herbert went on fitting 
his gloves to a nicety. 

« About Phoebe, D mean. She is your wife, you know, 
and--yot have married her,’ stammered Octavius, 
begining to flounder helplessly. 

Herbert had finished putting on his gloves. He now 
went into the hall, took up his hat, and began to brush 
it carefully. 

“ And whatever may be the difference between you—I 
mean about her relations,” continued Octavius, following 
him—* you ought to make matters up, and not—in fact 
—you ought to take her back again.” 

erbert’s hat was placed on his head, and he fetched 
his stick from a corner. 

“ And,” continued Octavius, “it is my duty, as your 
brother, to—to tell you it is very wicked of you ; and till 
you have repented, and reformed, I cannot receive you 
into my house, however——” 

“here! there! that’s enough,” said Herbert, 
waving his hand impatiently. “Pray, mind your own 
business, and let mine alone, Will you shake hands, or 
won’t you?” 

“ Not until——" 

“ Very well. Mycompliments to Mrs. Loftus; I am 





off for London, Good-bye!” 


And Herbert walked out of the house, leaving his 
brother in a state of entire discomfiture, 
“I never could have any influence with Herbert,” 
cried he, mournfully... “I wonder how it is.? ” 
(To be continued.) 








Department for Poung People. 


THE OLD EAGLE’S EXPERIENCE, 


In the very centre of a great swamp in a lonely 
wilderness, far away from the habitations of men, 
there stood a tall, dead, anddry pine. The was 
broken off, the bark was all stripped off, the limbs 
mostly gone, and the poor old tree had evidently 
been battling with time and storms for at least a 
hundred years. On the yery ne was a huge eagle’s 
nest. At a distance, it looked like a great. corn- 
basket. It had been there many years. On the 
return of spring, the same eagles, apparently, came 
back, repaired and refitted the nest, and in it raised 
a new family. 

One neigh day the old eagle, the father of all, 
stood on the tree near his eyry, now looking into 
the eyes. of his young family, now picking and 
moped his dress, and ever and anon casting out 

is glances to see if any enemy was coming, or, 
what was more likely, if any moving thing was in 
sight, out of which he could find a supper... Was 
that a rabbit. just skipping in the edge of the 
woods? Was that a young fawn near the deer in 
yonder grass, or was it a red bush? The mother 
eagle had gone off hunting for her family, and he 
was to watch till she returned. 

‘* Father, are you there?” cried a sleepy eaglet. 

‘*Yes, I am here, my child; what would you 
have?” 

“ Ain’t it very high where you stand ? Ain’t you 
afraid of falling ?” 

“No, it don’t seem high to me, and I have no 
fear of falling.” 

‘Why, I once looked over the nest, and it 
seemed yery high to me, It made me afraid to 
look jover.”’ 

‘‘ Very likely. But if you live to be as old as I 
am, there will be nothing high and nothing great.” 

‘* What do you mean, sire?” 

a old eagle was silent a few moments, and then - 
sal -_— 

‘When I was a young eagle, just leaving m 
home, on the side of a high mountain peak, a 4 
thing was great, and bnght, and beautiful. The 
trees seemed very tall. The lake at the mountain’s 
foot seemed as large as an ocean. I wondered if 
anybody ever went to the other side of it. Yonder 
mountain seemed at a yast distance. I wondered 
if anybody ever got nearer to it. The little brook 
seemed a river. I flew to the next tree, where 
eagles had built their nests, and it seemed.as ifI . 
must be lost before I got back again. The little 
meadow seemed a wide prairie, I attended a 
gathering of eagles. What old eagles they were! 
How wisely they talked! I felt that I was nothing 
amongthem! But all thisis changed now! There 
are no more tall trees. . I have flown over them all, 
There are no great lakes now; I have over 
them. so often.that it seems to take. no time.to cross 
one now. That mountain is close by. I have 
hunted twenty miles beyond that. The river seems 
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like a little brook now. The sun is not so bright | 
as itused ta be. The stars are much fewer. | Pho | 
days and the years are shorter. The fish and the 
rabbits are very inferior to what they used ‘to: be. 
I shall never again see ‘such eating’ ts I once did. 
And I often wonder what has bécome of all the old, 
wise, and great eagles I once knew. There are 
none such in these days. Families are not trained 
as well; There’s nothing as good or as at as 
when I was young. Alas! how the world de- 
generates! I shall never again see anything great 
or good. Alas! alas!’ ©’ 

‘©But, dear father, may not the change be in you, 
and not in the things around you?” 

* Tn mie / child; ‘what are you thinking of ? In 
me! To be sure not! It is possible that I can’t 
fly quité as far as I once did; ‘and it is possible that 
thy eye thay not’ be quite as keen} but my judg- 
méné—and ‘that is. what weighs all these thin 
my judgment’ is as'good as it ever was. ay; 
better. If I was a physician, I could now give 
Médicine better than’ ever before. If I were a 
préathér, I could preath better; if a lawyer, I 
could gain more cases; if a general, I could gain 
more ‘victories; arid if a lady, could have more 
@dmirers,” , 
~' But, father, don’t you find it harder to hunt, 
and to'get oui food; than ‘you once did ?”” 

‘“Phat’s because game is séarcer, and, as I tell 
you, the rabbits and fish and the fawn have grown 
stpaller. ‘Why, ‘they degenerate every day. If 
they ‘keep ‘on, in a few yeats they will’ not be 
bigger than mice; and no ‘wonder one can’t find 
them. Alas! that I should ‘liyé to see everything 
80 changed! But I myself am as strong’ as ever.” 

Just then the poor ld éagle Shut his eyes, and 
drooped, atid fell dead—dead to’ the ground—self- 
deceived to the last moment. 





HOW TO FORGIVE. 
“ Trzate,” said Helen, *‘I have done somethin, 
very wrong. I took four of your pennies to bay 
candy, atid have eaten the candy: I am very 
sorry. Will you forgive me?” 
‘“T don’t know,” said Lizzie; ‘“‘I wanted my 
pennies.” 

“When I get any pennies I will give you back 
as many,” said Helén; *‘ so youwill forgive me, 
won't you P ‘for'I ami really sorry.” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Lizzie; ‘‘ perhaps so; some 
time.” 

Lizzie’s mamma in a room near by heard the 
talk ; so she ¢alled Lizzie, and ‘said, ** When you 
haye doné wrong, and are really sorry, don’t you 
wart jnanitha to forgive you?” 

‘Yes, matima.” 

‘Phen ought you not to forgive Helen ?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma; but I don’t know how’ to 
forgive.” 

“ Tizzie,” said her pai 
sore towards Helen, and’ 
she took your pennies ?”” 

“No, papa,” she replied; “I am going to be 
kind to her.” . , 

‘Then, Lizzie, you do forgive her in your heart; 
and all you have to do more is'to tell her that you 
forgive her.” : 

So away she ran to Helen, saying with a smile, 


ou going to feel 
1 to Her, beca 


a, ‘are 
unkin 
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**T forgive you, I forgive ‘you, Helen.” 


[Serremper 10, 1864, 
This is the true way, the Bible way, to forgive, 
Let kind feelings spring up in the heart toward 
those who have injured you, and then the lips will 
really say, ‘‘ I forgive you.” 





*I AM BUT A LITDLE CHELD.” 

“ome, ng child: I know not how to go out or come 

* IT am but a little child,” 

Weak and easily beguiled, 

Foes without and strifes within 

Tempt my little heart to sin, 

Look in pity, Lord, on me; 

Let me trust alone in thee; 

Let me on thy bosonr rést, 

Clasp me to thy loying breast. 

If, forgetting thee, I'stray 

Into sin’s enticing way, 

Leave me not to perish there 

Tn the tempter’s crugl snare, 

When I’m tempted to digress 

From the path of righteousness, 

Let me hear thy Spirit say, 

“ Little child, this is the way.” 

When in danger I shall be, 

Let me quickly fly to thee ; 

Trusting in thy mighty arm, 

Nought my tender soul shall harm. 

If I faint or weary grow, ype: 

If I suffer pain or woe, 

Let thy strength my portion be— 

Still sustain ahd comfort me. 


Daily as I older grow, 

May I more of Jesus know; 
Meekly learuiing at his feet’ 
Wisdom’s lessons pure and sweet. 
Let me have his blessed mind ; 
Make me gentle, meek, and kind ; 
Let my words and actions tell 
That I love my Saviotir well. 


With a meek and patient mind— 
With a loving heart, and kind— 
With a temper sweet and mild— 
Though “Tin but a little child,” 
Christ will be my constant friend, 
He will keep me to the end; 
He will.take me when I die 

To his home beyond the sky. 








SCRIPTURAL ACROSTICS.—No, IIT. 
A COUNTRY PRODUCING FINE GOLD. 
. One of the cities built by the Israelites during their ser- 
vitude, ; 
. The troubler of Israel. 
. A city from which all the Jews were expelled during the 
first century. 
. One who was degraded and divorced because she refused 
to appear before aking. s 
f One mpe gels himself to work wickedness in the sight 0° 
e Lord. 
. One who attempted to kill a king, but was himself slain. 
. One who, after having heard terrible predictions ¢on- 
cerning Jerusalem, went to report to-ottiers what he 
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Witerary Hatices. 


Types ‘and the Antitype: Lectures delivered in Lent, 
1862 and ‘1863, by Grorer Trevor, M.A., Canon of 
York! London : ‘J. and C. Mosley, 6, Paternoster 
Row: Oxford: J; Hand James Parker. 1864, 


In the present notoriously perplexed and unsettled con- 
dition of religious belief; it is satisfactory to find a man 
of power iat eloquencé, like Oation Trevor, devoting 
himself to the task of nieting mén’s minds, and pointin 

out plainly but forcibly the sources of the errors and 
difficulties which. are unfortunately producing so much 
unhappy dissension in the Church. Perhaps the most 
prominent feature in these latter-day troubles has been 
the question of the amount of acceptance with which 
the Old Testament Soriptures are to be credited. Almost 
every shade of opinion with referénce to them is held 
and advocated, and every variety of doctrine and defi- 
nition with respect to the difficult subject of inspiration 
has found supporters, “Theories the most violent, and, 
indeed, frivolving direct attacks — the authority of 
the sacred books, have come, not from avowed sceptics 
or freethinkers, but from members of our own Charch, 
whose sincerity and cotiscientiousness there is no reason 
to call in question, It is this consideration which, per- 
haps more than any other, has tended to shake men’s 
minds, to excite the bitterest animosities, to cause some 
who have neither learning, nor time, nor inclination 
to examine fully’ into these questions for themselves, 
to fall away altogether from the faith, and has put into 
the hands of open enemies of revealed réligion instru- 
ments of attack which there is but too much reason to 
fear, from the signs of the times, they have wielded with 
most telling effect, It ‘is against this point, the under- 
rating and almost ignoring of the Old Wastement Sorip- 


tures as a@ distinct portion of God’s ‘revelation to man, |. 


that: Mr. Prevor has directed the present book. The 
lectures are not, as might be expected from their having 
been delivered in a parish church, either exhaustive or 
deéply Controversial, They are aimed, as the author him- 
del Hate in his préface, rather at the statement of truth 
than at the refutation of error, They are positive in their 
tendency rather than negative. They point out to us 
what we can safely hold fast to, and do not busy them- 
selves'with trying to defend what is doubiful or open to 
dispute. This, for the purposes of preaching, seems to us 
clearly the correct.course to take, Ifthe mind be once 
firmly rooted to the great and fundamental truths of our 
faith, as exhibited throughout the whole scheme of revela- 
tion—commencing at, firs dimly with the Old Testament, 
and carried along. with continually increasing brightness 
until they burst ont, in all their perfect beauty and pro- 
rtion, in the full light of the Gospel dispensation— 
en, ‘surely. difficulties of criticism, of arithmetical 
acouracy, of confused. readings, questions of doubtful 
authenticity in certain passages, and the like compara- 
tively. minor points, will lose their effect.in unsettling 
and harassing the spirit of the Christian. It is in 
religious matters as in the natural. world—our reasoning 
goes greatly by comparisons, In questions of magnitude 
an object. is large or small only in reference tosome 
standard of comparison ; and so, whem measured against 
the infinite proportions of the great unshaken. verities 
of .the Gospel, all. smaller difficulties and doubts will 
dwindle.inte insignificance. We believe that this refleo- 
tion, if carefully. borae in mind, would do more to establish 
and comfort. men’s: minds than any special. explanations 
of acknowledged difficulties, or attempted refutations of 
revalent eryors, It certainly would be the case with the 
— majority of persons, who cannot be expected to 
haye the requisite time and learning to examine closel 
and carefully. into: all the minutiz of evidence wit 
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which the investigation of any one of the so-called diffi- 
culties which: have’ been of late started is. surrounded. 
Let them hold fast to that of which they can feel certain, 
to that of which they have such unshaken and unshak- 
able demonstration, and leave themselves in a condition 
of suspended judgment with reference to the eve--shift- 
ing doubts and difficulties which we have our Jiord’s 
own words for believing will always be found to encom- 
pass the Church of Christ. 

It is, then, for these reasons, as doing much to carry 
out this view, that we look upon the publication of Mr. 
Trevor's. book with satisfaction. The general subject of 
the lectures is sufficiently clear from ‘the-title, “ Lypes 
and the Antitype.” The types ate, of course, ths great 
personages ofthe Old Testament, who, as itis the author’s 
endeavour: clearly to show, shadow forth, in characters 
more or less distinut, the attributes and perfections of 
the Antitype, the man Christ, to whose coming all those 
who had aknowledge of the:true God looked forward 
with such anxious expectation through long series of 
years. It is what may he called prophecy as exhibited 
in. types which is explained and argued from in Mr. 
Trevor's lecturés. He says, very justly -— 


It is ible that history may, in the ordinary course 
of events, supply occasional anticipations of persons and 
things more prominently developed in'a later age. A few 
soch resemblances, however remarkable, would not sustain 
the supernatural and prophetic character claimed for the 
typical system.’ But when the instances are mauy and pro-~ 
gressive, the illustrations close and minute—above all, when 
a constant. .p is traced throughout the history itself, 
embodied in religious ordinances, and uttered in prophecy— 
it is impossible to explain them as accidental. Such coin- 
cidenceés are more incredible without a miracle than with it. 
It‘would be easier to believe the history a fiction than that 
it was not org rae ee oe of the fulfilment which we 
see it to have attained. 


The typical characters which Mr. Trevor chooses are 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, David, and Solomon.. While drawing 
out, as he does, with great skill and clearness, the points 
in their characters, and incidents in their lives, which 
bear the stamp of Divine purpose, as. being intended. to 
shadow forth the lineaments and the career of the great 
Antitype to come, he brings at the same time into promi- 
nence the individual and human side of each man’s 
history. He insists upon the eensideration that, so far 
from the: fact of our being able to trace indiyiduality of 
character, fallibility, error, and sin in these typical 

ersonages making us doubt the Divine element in the 

ible, and the intentionally prophetic nature of types, 
it. should only conyince us the more of the impossi- 
bility of the book having been produced by man's own 
unassisted impulses and efforts. When we contemplate 
“the marvellous scene before us in the Old Testament 
men obeying the impulses of their own virtues and 
vices; following out their fortunes and shaping their 
lives according to the light they had; yielding, as men 
yield in all times, to sin; suffering as sin ever causes 
to suffer; playing, in short, their own part in the drama 
of life, yet all combining into a representation of the 
person and the offices of Jesus Christ”’—then surely, 
argues Mr. Trevor, “no one who has once discerned 
this marvellous testimony of the Old Testament. Scrip- 
tures can retain a question of their being inspired 
by Him who ‘calleth those things Tenn not as 
though they were.’ ” 

Into. the detail and development of this argument 
we cannot, within our limits, follow the author. . The 
eorrespondences. betweem the typical characters and the 
Antitype are brought ont with great force and clearness, 
and the practical lessons to be derived from them, both 
in the way of warning and example, are enforced with 
much felicitous illustration and impressive eloquence. 
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Adam, the head of the lower creation, the origin of all 
human power, and wisdom, and knowledge, the embodied 
likeness of God himself, the son of God ‘in an‘ earthly 
sonse, the mediator of the world, the lord and cause 
of its existence, the source of life to others, the bride- 
groom and husband; the picture of the garden of Eden, 
and its ‘first unalloyed happiness; the:suffering for the 
transgression of another; the very humiliation and curse 
of our nature impressed upon the: first man—these are 
the principal features which, in the second lecture, are 
thrown together and amplified into a vivid and im- 
pressive discourse. In Noah, whose name signified 
“rest” or “comfort,” the one man who in that evil 
time “walked with God,” the preacher of righteousness, 
the ambassador from God to the evil world; in the 
multitudes disregarding his prophesying in the ark 
of salvation, in the coming out of the ark as from the 
grave of another existence, we have shadows which, 
in the light of a fuller revelation, are seen to be in 
the likeness of Christ. Of Adam and Noah, as men 
possessing individuality, we know but little, It is with 
Abraham that we are “first admitted to an insight 
into individual and family life’? In Abraham, in his 
wanderings, and trials, and various fortunes, we have 
a type of the Church of Christ, as well as of her head, 
Christ himself. In his faith, his piety, and unbroken 
communion with God, in his steadfastness under. trial, 
we have a picture of the Church and of the individual 
member. In his mission to the strange land’which he 
should afterwards receive as an inheritance; in the very 
land itself where shelter is found before the Land of 
Promise is finally attained, the Egypt out of which 
God’s Son was afterwards himself called; in his witness 
for God in the face of superstition and vice; in his inter- 
cession for transgressors; in the great event of. his life, 
the act of sacrifice, when he rises to a type of the 
Eternal Father, we find not only a pattern of humane 
nobleness and piety, but we recognise a great mystery, 
we hail a likeness and foreshadowing of Him whose day 
Abraham himself was enabled to look forward to by 
faith. Isaac, the second of the great Hebrew patriarchs, 
was emphatically the child of promise, the lamb of sacri- 
fice, as was Jesus Christ. He was also a type of the 
Christian Church, the child of the free woman, born of 
special grace, not of nature. His life of qviet, gentle 
purity is a clear pattern for the Christian, a near aj 
proach to the Saviour’s own example. “ His whole 
character is a prophecy of the Christian life”’ In the 
life of Jacob we have the picture of a long and weary 
pilgrimage, the end of which was an exile’s grave. “The 
type which Jacob left on the progress of revelation is 
that of a pilgrim ; acharacter at once foreshadowing the 
Redeemer, and summing up the experience of the re- 
deemed.” In his election by God in preference to Esau, 
as the Apostle Paul points out, we have an iudication of 
the Divine sovereignty in the gift of grace: “All are not 
Israel that are of Israel.” These are the features which 
are amplified into a picturesque discourse, fall of prac- 
tical illustrations, and vigorously enforcing the argument 
which is the main object of the lectures—the distinctly 
God-directed and prophetical character of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. In the history of Joseph the typical 
character is full and clear, In his very name, which 
bears the double meaning of taking away the reproach 
from his mother, and giving a promise of another child, 
in his brotherly love and charity, in his purity, in his 
triumph, in the land of refuge which he afforded to his 
brethren, we have points of contact with the Saviour’s 
character and earthly sojourn, 

In the lecture on Moses, Mr. Trevor very Feo 
points out the strength of authority which the Old Tes- 
tament derives from the New. Our blessed Lord, who 
refers to Abraham as rejoicing to see his day, says also ex- 
pressly of Moses, “He wrote of me.” The Old and New 


® Anti 





' Testaments are not merely a collection of books bound 


into one volume, but they are writings pervaded by one 
idea, pervaded more strongly or-more faintly, as the case 
may be, but still essentially consistent and coherent, 
Moses, the deliverer, the lawgivor, the mediator, was 
the human instrument in setting up. that dispensation, 
of which every detail and ordinance was a type or a 
prophecy, 

All that. Moses did for one people Christ. has done for 
mankind. All, and more: he is the deliverer of souls, Out 
of the bondage of sin, from the hard taskmasters of our own 
passions, and the tyranny of an evil nature, his Gospel calls 
us to make exodus. His word and sacraments are for the 
regeneration of the world. He is the one mediator between 
God’and man. 


In Aaron we have a prone or preacher, the priest 
who was the shadow of that holy, spotless One, the 
great High Priest who was touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities, Joshua, the soldier captain, the new 
leader, the successful general in the holy war, is “an 
image of Jesus Christ conquering the enemies of our sal- 
vation, and dividing out the kingdom of heaven among 
men, He is a shadow of the sinless One who is to beat 
down Satan under our feet; who fights against the 
wicked with the sword of his mouth ; who chases out sin 
and prejudice from the struggling heart; and conquering 
for us, and in us, opens up the rest that pertaineth to 
the peaks of God,” 

The remaining typical characters of which Mr, Trevor 
treats are those of David and Solomon. On the former 
he has composed what. is perhaps the most striking and 
eloquent discourse in the volume. It is a model of pic- 
turesque, impressive writing, which it would be a pity to 
spoil by attempting any abstract.ofit. We will give but 
one remark upon the sin of David, and the apparent 
contradiction which, it has been urged, it implies to his 
right to be called the man after God’s own heart :— 


If any, then, would mock at David’s sin, let them go 

mder David's punishment, and imitate David’s repentance. 

t them learn from_his beatitude, that earthly blessedness 
consists not. in immunity from sin, but in penitence and 
pardon. It is not said, Blessed is he that has never known 
transgression, gr rte or sin—that is angels’ happiness, 
not ours—but, Blessed is he who havin transgressed, 
his transgression is forgiven; who ha sinned, his 
sin is covered; who being in himself full iniquity, the 
Lord will not impute it unto him; and so, in his spirit there 
is no guile, 

With the discourse on Solomon the series’ of lectures 
upon the types is concluded. In’it the author takes 
occasion to recapitulate the steps‘and scope of his argu- 
ment, and maintains justly that enough has been ad- 
vanced to prove distinctly that the great personages of 
whom he has treated are real 't shadows which 
evidence a substance from which they were cast, 
features which might closely indicate an original from 
which they were copied. This ‘typical system, Mr. 
Trevor explains, is completed by the Temple, which was 
left for cleaner hands than David’s to found and conse- 
crate. The conception and the provision were, indeed, 
David’s; but Solomon, who had shed no blood in war 
—a merit not so much, perhaps, due to himself as to his 
father’s conquests and power—was to inaugurate the 
House of Rest, that which prefigured another of which 
it was said, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up.” ‘The cloud which filled the Temple of 
Solomon was an image of Christ’s presence wherever 
two or three are gathered together in his name, 

Upon the second course of lectures, entitled the 
type,” and devoted to an exposition of the manner 
in which the expectation built upon the Old Testament 
was fulfilled in the New, and how the representative 
characters of the Old Revelation all found their true 
analogue in that of Christ, we have no time to dwell, 
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THE GROUNDED STAFF: 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE EARLY MORNING LECTURES 
AT ST. SWITHIN’S, LONDON STONE. 


BY THE REY. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A. 
——~— 
No. VIII. 

‘He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him u 
for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us a 
things ?”"— Rom, viii. 32. 

THE foundation of Christian hope and certainty is 
established in the purpose of God. This Divine 

urpose has been manifested in the person of 
Grist, and in the gift of the Spirit, as declared in 
the twin texts of our former discourse—‘‘ God sent 
forth his Son,” and ‘*God. hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son” (Gal. iv. 4, 6). Upon the ground- 
work of the former of these gifts—the gift of the 
Son, the a e builds his confidence that the 
latter gift—the gift of the Spirit, will not be with- 
held, but will be granted in largeness of measure, 
in proportion to our faith. The text contains a full 
ee a oe se Sere but a promise ; = 
this supported a reasonable argument, whi 
first expresses the: Divine sacrifice already made, 
and thereupon establishes our hope and confidence 
as to the gifts that will be added thereto, and may 
be expected to flow therefrom. 

The argument here is from the greater to the 
less. From ‘the tness of the Divine gift, and 
the largeness of Divine love, the apostle opens up 
the corresponding extent of our subsequent expec- 
tations: If in faith we realise what God has 
already done, we may hopefully look for those 
other things which he is able yet to do. 

The order of Divine gifts is as remarkable as 
their nature, and is altogether unlike the order of 
human gifts and bestowments. We begin by giv- 
ing instalments and earnests; but begins at 
once with his best and choicest gift. The harvest 
begins with the first sheaf that falls beneath the 
sickle; and this is the first-fruits, only the earnest 
of the future fulness. In business transactions good 
faith is guaranteed by the deposit of a portion of 
the money; and it is only in process of 
time and by degrees that we rise to completeness 
and rae of the bond. Our gifts are as 
the ripples of the rising tide, creeping on and 
slowly advancing toward the fulness; or as the 
dawning of the day, from the few faint streaks of 
the morning; or as the march of the seasons and 
the growth of nature; all progressive, each step the 
earnest of yet further progress. But God begins 
with the ess of the ocean of his love; and what 
nook or corner is not filled thereby? His gifts are 
perfect at the first, as the full meridian day ; and 
what place is not illumined with the light thereof? 
His mercies are as the plenitude of the full fruit ; 
there is no place that is left unprovided or empty. 

The text speaks of the gift of God. He has given 
us many gifts, but this gift is the great gift, the ‘‘un- 
speakable gift,” the gift of his own Son, his only Son, 
his beloved Son. The greatness of this gift may be 
best appreciated by considering (1) the character of 
the gift itself, and (2) the consequences of the gift. 

1. The Character of the Gift. The text declares 
it—and almost every word is uttered with emphasis 
—‘*Who even (ye) spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all.” - Here is a statement 
that declares the person given; that gift a sacrifice; ' 





that sacrifice an offering of inestimable cost and 
value ; that costly offering a gift of love; and in its 
nature a vicarious offering; and this personal, to 
ourselves, ‘* for us;” and of universal application, 
‘*for all of us;” and, in both its nature and its 
issue, a perfect sacrifice. In fact, the whole 
Gospel is written here, in the revelation of that 
love that passed by the angels that sinned, and 
devoted the Father’s only Son as a Sacrifice, a 
Substitute, a vicarious Atonement for man. 

This was the only way to redeem man, and it 
might have been denied him. And, considering 
the sacrifice, the pain, and sorrow borne by Christ, 
it would seem that mercy was very merciful, and 
Divine love unparalleled, that held not back the 
gift of Christ, and ‘‘spared not” the Son himself. 
And, haying resigned his own will to his Father’s 
will, he drained the bitter cup; in our place he 
stood, to bear our lot, and he bore it; under the 
stroke of Divine anger he bowed his head, and it 
smote him; the two-edged sword of justice, flash- 
ing wrath, fell upon him, and pierced him to the 
very heart. He that would free the captives must 
pay the purchase ; and he that would atone for sin 
must undertake the sin, and bear it, and suffer ‘ts 
great penalty, even death. So Jesus came, and 
suffered, and died, and God spared him not. And 
now, ‘‘ by his stripes, we are healed,” and by the 
sprinkled blood of that atonement we are saved. 

2. The Consequences of the Gift.—The text declares, 
‘“‘ How shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things?” Having given us Ohrist, nothin 
else will he withhold. £ love and that gift wi 
cover all other gif, so that nought else shall be 
denied us. He that, of pure love, gives me a thou- 
sand pounds, will not deny me a penny if I need ‘t. 
The tide that has risen to its fulness all places 
beneath its level, And so, what good gift in heayen 
or on earth is not comprised in the gift of Jesus? 
The largeness of this gift opens up the Father’s 
treasury, and pours all other gifts in profusion. at 
our feet. He that hath given the greater gift will 
surely give the lesser; and haying given us the 
Sulness of his Son, he will not deny us the measure 
of his Spirit. 

The apostle is here gp, particularly of the 
enjoyment of Christian privileges, ranging from 
the ‘‘no condemnation” of the first verse, to the 
“no separation” of the concluding verses of the 
chapter; and including the spiritual gifts of the 
effectual call, justifying grace, pardon, peace, joy, 
confidence, assurance, the clinging power of faith 
by which we cleaye to Christ; the right of bold 
challenge, ‘‘ Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect?” and the ultimate triumph of the 
Christian in the surety of salyation—‘‘ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ ?” 

ere are many Christians who desire to possess 
these ane To such is the message of the apostle 
sent, that God is the giver of even these; he that 
spared not his own Son, will bestow these also; he 
that has given the greater gift will not withhold 
the minor gifts; and he will give these things 
because he has first given Christ; and now, with 
Christ, he will give all things. The condition is, 
—with Christ, not without him. Christ is the door, 
and if this be not opened to us, we receive no gifts ; 
he is the way, and if we arenot found in it, we receivo 
no gifts; he is the truth, and if we are not established 
in it, we receive no gifts; he is the life, and ifwe are 
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not alive in him, wo receive no gifts. First of all, 
get Ohrist, and then, with him, God will give all 
other things. This is the great gain that brings 
with it all other gains; this the centre from which all 
other things radiate ; this the citadel that commands 
all the outworks—‘‘Seck ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you” (Matt. vi. 33). 

Now, see what is contained within this gift of 
“all things.” There is the right of challenge— 
‘Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect?” This right is surely and well established, 
secing it stands between two safeguards that are 
akin to each other— If God be for us, who ean be 
against us” (ver, 81)? and, ** It is God that justi- 
fieth, who is he that condemneth” (vrs. 33, 34)? 
It is the work of God from first to last, and hence 
the ‘comfort of certainty” and the “surety of 
salvation.” For no righteousness of our own, but 
on the foundation of God’s foreknowledge, and of 
his electing love, and of his predeéstinating grace, 
and of his effectual call. The apostle, indeed, 
seems to be utterly lost in wonder and amazement 
—* What shall wo then say to these things?” 


The work is so entirely of God—we the elay, and| p 


he the potter; it is so settled and secured in the 
Tivine counsel, that nothing can unsettle or disturb 
it; the soul is so safely anchored in a sure place, 
and so joined to God by his covenant of love, that, 
though storms may toss it, they never can utterly 
remove it from the stronghold of its anchorage. 
Whoso hath God on his side is safe. Whoso hath 
Christ, and is found in Ohrist, is the “elect of 
God,” and he may boldly challenge Satan, hell, 
yea, and eyen his own oncée-committed sins—‘* Who 
shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect?” 

This privilege we receive with Christ. We our- 
selves are guilty; and, in our own right, have no 
such boldness of speech, Plainly, then, we are 
somehow released from the power of the accusing 
and condemning law, and are certified of the fact 
that “there is now no condemnation.” Itis not the 
guilty man appealing for evidence from those who 
are ignorant of the circumstances of his guilt; nor 
is it the daring attempt to build up our innocence on 
the secret which our accuser knows not. It is you, 
or myself, who know ourselves to be vile and hell- 
deserving, who are yet permitted this boldness, 
and enabled to go forth before the world, before 
angels and men, before the law and the lawgiver, 
before the judge and the judgment-seat, before hell 
and Satan, before our own selves, and before the all- 
knowing God, to speak the open challenge ‘* Who 
is he that condemneth ?” 

Whence cometh this boldness? It is because we 
are in Christ, and therefore the challenge is of foree. 
No one can lay anything to his charge, and we are 

art of him—‘' For we are members of his body, of 

is flesh, and of his bones” (Eph, vy. 80). Who 
shall lay anything to the charge of Christ? And, 
therefore, he permits the like bold and fearless 
challenge—Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of those that are in Christ ? 

The groundwork of this assurance is, also, sure 
and certain. Itis in the fact of ‘ the election of 
God.” Because we are ‘‘ elect,” we are “justified.” 
‘Election ” is nota doctrine to preach much about; 
not that there is no such doctrine as that of God’s 
electing love, but becanse it is not our part of the 
subject. For us is the exercise of human duty ; for 





eg 


God is the purpose of his own choice. To spend 
our time upon the subject of “election” and 
‘“ predestination,” is to odoupy ourselves in looking 
upon the wrong side of the canvas ; and hence the 
speculations, the difficulties, and sometimes the un- 
comfortable doubts of men, Election is as a sealed 
letter, which it is not lawfulfor us to open, and 
still less to interpret, And unless God youchsafes 
to reveal our part and interest in the matter, all our 
speculations are useless and unprofitable. There- 
fore I ventured:in a former lecture to say that this 
doctrine is not intended to puzzle men before con- 
version, but rather to them after they have 
turned to God. 

Nevertheless, it. is a fact, this electing love of 
God. It is more 4 factthan a doctrine, Itisa sure 
groundwork to be felt and realised ; and the more 
it is realised by the child of God, the more it tends 
to humble him, to empty him of all spirit of self- 
righteousness, so that he shall render all the glory 
and the praise to God. The pen of the ready writer 
has as much to do with the flow of the writer’s 
thought, as I have to do with the work of my own 
salvation. It is altogether of God; he wills it, he 

arposes it; he makes me willing to be the object 
of it, and he effectually accomplishes it. 

I know of no other explanation of the ways and 
works of God to man. 7 man were naturally in- 
clined to religion, able to strive. against desperate 
odds, and to surmount the difficulties of the way, I 
might indeed acknowledge it as his own work and 
his own achisyement, Butit is notso, . I see those 
who live in a religious atmosphere, who are yet 
utterly unmoved: by the power of religion; and 
again, I see. others wandering far in. sin, and yet 
they are fetched home to the fold. It is the ono 
among the many that is saved ; and this, seems to 
involve selecting graces; and this involves electing 
love. If I find all flowers withering, save one, and 
it is not the soil, nor the atmosphere, nor its own 
life that saves that one, I see some special care, and 
some protecting hand, that makes it thus to live. 
When I see so many in the march of the pilgrimage 
who never reach home; and yet others pass safely 
on, and dare even the deep; the darkness, and the 
danger, and still are safe, then I seem-to see some 
hidden Providence that tracks their footsteps, and 
holds their hand, and sustains their strength, so that 
they reach home atlast, And whatis this, but that 
électing, justifying, perfecting, and protecting love 
of God in Christ 2 Nom nobis, Domine ! ‘‘ Not unto 
us, O et not unto us, but to thy name be all the 


To show the impossibility of condemnation to 
them that are in Ohrist, the apostle details the 
manifested deeds of Christ :— 

1. ‘‘ It is Ohrist that died.’ The death of Christ 
is the first foundation of our boldness, That death 
was a sacrifice: it was a disinterested sacrifice—not 
for his own sake, but for ours; a vicarieus sacrifice 
—in our stead: for us he died the death ; a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice—the offering of a price for man’s 
sin; a satisfying sacrifice—the price paid was equi- 
valent to the demand; an atoning sacrifice —it 
brought the alienated elements to one in. 

2. ‘* Yea rather, that is risen again.” The apostle 





seems to lay peculiar stress upon the resurrection 
of Christ, as a special part in the scheme of sal- 
vation, And that great link is worthy of this 
emphasis. A dead Ohrist could impart no living 
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hope. Eyen under the Jewish law, the death of the | 
victim was but the beginning of atonement, and it | 
needed yet a living priest to continue the sequel of 
the sacrifice. Now, a dead Christ, laid in the grave 
and never heard of more; would leave us, with the 
sacrifice and the blood, indeed, but withow the 
living priest to present it unto God. 

Under the law, many elements combined to com- 
plete the sacrifice. A victim and a priest were 
essential, but both were imperfect in the . In 
the antitype all must be perfect; and therefore 
Ohrist is all in all. It would need a spotless 
victim, and a priest-without sin; one who dies not, 
but ever live Therefore was Christ both yictim 
and priest. To be a victim, he must die; and to be 
a priest, he must bealive. Now, seeing that Jesus, 
as a victim, did die, so, to be a living high priest, 
he must live again; and to this end was he raised 
from the dead. Therefore the apostle glories rather 
in the living priest than in the dead victim—‘ Yea 
rather, that is risen again.” 

And, as a connecting link in the chain of sal- 
vation, the resurrection is worthy of pre-eminence. 
If Jesus were a ne ery the dead, pede pen 
not discharge the su uent requirements is 
sacrificial work. The po naa stands between 
the cross and the throne, between the shame and 
the glory, between the crucified and the glorified. 
It was open door between the fact of the sacri- 
fice and the effect of the same, In the resurrection, 
the captive e the conqueror; and Jesus be- 
came the Lord of all. ‘‘For to this end Christ 





both died, and rose, and revived, that he might be’! 
Lord both of the dead and living” (Rom, xiv. 9). | 

3. ‘Whois even at the right hand of God.” | 
This is the glory of Jesus, Through the grave) 
and gate of death he passed to life again, and/| 
thence to his Father’s glory—our resurrected | 
and ascended Lord. This Jesus is our high priest; 
and it was necessary that he should enter within 
the veil, the holiest of all; and thither he en- 
tered; even into heaven itself; and so he not 
only liveth, but he ‘‘ever liveth.” He, the living 
Lord, the living Saviour, the ever-living High 
Priest, is set down on the right hand of God—the | 
place of honour, and influence, and power; not! 
standing at the altar, asa human priest, but sitting 
on the throne, as the sinless Son. No part of his 
work is needed for himself: it is all for us. He 
has passed through that mysterious veil that hides 
the glory of the inner shrine. He cleft those clouds, 
that firmament of light, the royal highway of the 
returning King; and the veil closed again, and 
received him out of mortal sight. 

4..** Who also maketh intercession for us.” For 
this he died, and rose again, and ascended up on 
high. It-was for the purpose of intercessory work 
that the priest entered within the veil, with the 
blood of atonement, that he might make inter- 
cession for the sins of the people; and there he 
tarried till his work was done. And so our High 
Priest maketh intercession for us: not with the 
blood of bulls ai.d of goats, but with his own blood. 
And as long as that work is needed, he tarries there. 
While there yet remains one sinnor to be saved, he 
lingers still m the work of mediation. And until | 
he has accomplished the number of his elect, he 
abides upon his mediatorial throne, to plead for 
man, to intercede for sinners, and to complete in 
heaven the work begun on earth. 





Then, ‘are not his people free? We have a dying 
sacrifice, a living priest, an ascended Lord, an in- 
terceding Saviour. Can we, then, marvel at the 
security of souls, the objects of his choice, upon 
whom his electing love has led him to bestow his 
justifying grace ? The dead victim, that once atoned 
for sin, is now alive. His life seeures to us the 
benefit of his death; and; set down in the place of 
power, he “maketh intercession for us.” And, 


therefore, with such an atoning sacrifice, with such 
@ triumphant resurrection, with such a glorious 
ascension, and with such an all-prevailing inter- 
cession, the children of Zion are delivered from 
wrath and captivity, and are enabled to sing the 
new song of a ransomed people, and to enjoy all 
the many privileges of the children of God. 








WATCHING. 


Warcutine alway, or in joy or sorrow, 
Are the restless sons of men ; 

Waiting for some long-expected morrow, 
When the heart shall bloom again. 


Watching when disease is slowly creeping 
Q’er the body gaunt and thin; 

And the hidden canker-worm is sleeping 
Deep the rosebud’s heart within. 


Watching when afiliction’s finger weayeth 
Dimness o’er the lustrous eye ; 

And affection’s blindness ne’er perceiveth 
The Destroying Angel nigh. 


Watching when the bitter cup of anguish 
Petrifies the bleéding heart ; 

‘When we see the lov’d one droop and languish, 
And the spark of life depart, 


Watching o’er the fresh and grassy barrow, 
When the stars recede and pale; 

And the cheefless world seems all too narrow 
To absorb the spirit’s wail. 


Watching when the blessed tears of sorrow 
Burst the fountains of the breast— 

When the golden gush of rising morrow 
Brings the exhausted mourner rest. 


Faith then whispers things Divine and holy— 
Falis like dew angelic peace ; 

And we trust in Heaven for comfort solely, 
And the weary watchings cease. 








SKETCHES IN YORKSHIRE. 
NO. VII.—CAVERNS AND GILLS. 


Nor much news of tho outer world finds its way 
into the fells, but we occasionally get hold of a 
respectable local newspaper, from which we gather 
some general notion of passing events. Among 
other things, we read one day that great numbers 
of visitors have arrived at the Lakes, and that this 
bids fair to be one of the most. ‘‘ prosperous 
seasons” ever known in that district, Now, the 
lakes are close at hand; we could get to them 
within a few hours, by road and railway; and yet 
scarcely any of those numerous visitors pass by 
this way. Here we have quietness approaching 
to solitude, except when we meet a party of 
“shooters,” as we call them in these parts, in 
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ursuit of the grouse. We speculate on the pro- 

able reasons that induce tourists to follow each 
other’s footsteps to populous scenes and crowded 
inns, and leave almost unvisited so interesting a 
district as Craven. Is it that they do not enjoy the 
country unless it offer to them town luxuries and 
town society? or is it the case that this neigh- 
bourhood is comparatively unknown? To persons 
who love crowds the hills and dales of Craven cer- 
tainly offer no attractions; but to those who seek 
pure and bracing air, and mountain scenery, and 
who are satisfied with simple country fare and 
cleanliness, there are few parts of Eng: and where 
a holiday could be more wisely spent. 

The neighbourhood of Ingleborough has been 
called ‘‘the cave district;”’ and not without reason, 
for it abounds in caverns and chasms which have 
been explored, and in indications of others which 
remain concealed. It has been said, indeed, that 
the funnel-shaped depressions so common here 
indicate the course of caverns below. While at 
Chapel-le-Dale, we visit two cayes which deserve 
mention, though they are thought little of in this 
county. The entrance to Douk Cave is reached by 
scrambling to the bottom of a large, vias esa 
in the northern base of Ingleborough. rivulet 
issues from the mouth of the cave, by a little fall, 
and presently disappears into the earth... Having 
climbed up the fall, we reach a broad shelf of rock, 
into which two passages open—one so low that we 
can only pass through it by creeping, and the other 
lofty. We crawl some distance through the former, 
which is lighted by a crevice opening into the 
hollow, and then return to the other passage, which 
conducts us to a lofty chamber, somewhat circular 
in form, lined by huge blocks of stone, and with 
a floor formed of fragments of rock, which have 
apparently fallen from the roof. The contrast in 

e colour of the stone is sometimes striking; but 
there is little spar in the cave, and few or no 
stalactites. A narrow passage, containing a good 
deal of water, leads onwards, which we traverse, 
until a draught reaches our candles, and obliges us 
to return. e cave extends for 700 yards. 

The second cave referred to is Gatekirk Cave, 
through which the Greta flows. After entering a 
field on the left hand below the Hill Inn, we in- 
quire for the cave, and are advised to follow the 
‘** beck,” or stream, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be simple enough; but to trace the 
Greta up to the cave in dry weather requires some 
circumspection. We have not followed it many 
yards, when we come to a spot where the water 
wells out from the banks, or up from the earth, 
while above, its bed is perfectly dry. Higher up we 
again come upon a stretch of water, but it also 
escapes us very soon, issuing from the earth and 
again ae LE eye At length, in a little glen, 
we again find the stream above ground, and trace 
it to the low, broad mouth of the cavern. On 
entering we see a raised gallery along the course 
of the water; and we make our way over it, only 
occasionally requiring to step into the water. The 
roof of this caye has many stalactites of con- 
siderable size, but thoy are not of a very bright 
colour; and as three separate orifices admit light 
into the cave, they are not seen to advantage. 
The cave divides into two passages, down one of 
which the stream rushes with great force, and this, 
probably, is impassable. The other conducts by a 
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gradual ascent to a narrow opening, through which 
we emerge on to the ground, after a passage of 
about eighty yards. 

The next dale to the eastward, called Ribbles- 
dale, contains many spots of interest, and we take 
thither, leaving Ohapel-le-Dale by the 
Hawes In the fields near the road, above 
the Hill Inn, are the remains of two cairns, or 
barrows, called here ‘‘ hurders.” One of these, when 
opened, was found to contain a skeleton, enclosed 
in a rude coffin formed of large stones. Similar 
cairns.are common in the district. They appear to 
be invariably burial-places, and are of great an- 
tiquity—no remains of arms being ever found in 
them, nor anything, in fact, except human bones, 

are probably remains of the aboriginal in- 

habitants of the country, and mark the site of en- 

ments between hostile tribes or with northern 
invaders. 

We pass on through an elevated tract which lies 
between Chapel-le-Dale and Ribblesdale, where we 
have a view of the whole length of Whernside, and 
of the mass of heather-topped hills to the eastward 
of it. Before descending a hollow, where the road 
to Settle turns off.on the right, we are attracted by 
the noise: of a subterranean fall, probably of con- 
siderable yolume, in a rock on our left hand. Stone 
has been quarried here, and the workmen have just 
stopped short of acavern. We now approach the old 
inn called Gearstones, three miles from Chapel- 
le-Dale ;. but before ing the inn, we tum 
through the fields, by a footpath on our right, to 
Thorns Gill, a narrow, rocky dell, through which 
flows the principal stream of the Ribble. The 
water has worn for itself a channel in the lime- 
stone, carving it into many oe gr re- 
senting a very a, appearance when the whole 
of the bed is visible, as happens now to be the 
case. The effect is most remarkable when viewed 
from a point immediately below the little bridge 
on the path to Thorns Farm, ‘The occupier of this 
farm, whom we have met on the hills, kindly offered 
to conduct us to Catknot Hole, and so we make 
our way to the house. Our friend is not at home, 
but his brother volunteers to be our guide, as there 
is a bull in the pasture who might regard our visit 
as an intrusion. 

Catknot Hole, or Cave, is on the right bank of 
Thorns Gill. The entrance is very low, but the 
roof immediately rises to a considerable height. 
Having lit our candles, we proceed through a 
broad passage for about thirty yards, the walls 
of which are defaced by the initials of former 
visitors, some of whom seem to have come pro- 
vided with paint and brushes. At this point the 
passage turns abruptly to the left, and narrows to a 
mere cleft, affording just sufficient space for one 
person to Fg The sound of falling water echoes 
through the cavern, and the stream has now in- 


creased to a depth which renders it necessary to wade. 
We passon through a narrow, winding passage, be- 
tween dark jutting rocks, now lifting our lights 
overhead to observe the roof, some thirty feet high, 
veined with spar ; and now bringing them in front 


to discover any deeper pools than ordinary. This 
cave, however, has a tolerably level floor, free from 
steep descents. Mr, Hutton, in his ‘‘ Tour to the 
Caves,” already quoted, thus describes it:— 


The rocks jutted out, and were pendent in every gro- 
tesque and fantastic shape ; most of them were covered 
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over with a fine coating of spar, that looked like alabaster ; 
while icicles of various shapes and colours were pendent 
from the roof—all generated by the fine particles of stone 
that exist in the water, which transudes through the roof 
and sides, and leaves them adhering to the rock in their 
descent to the bottom. The various coloured reflections, 
made by the spars and petrifactions that abounded in every 
part, entertained the eye with the greatest novelty and 
variety ; while, at the same time, the different notes made 
by the rill in its little cascades, and reverberated from the 
hollow rocks, amused the ear with a new sort of rude and 
subterranean music, but well enough suited to our slow and 
gloomy march. 

The caye now contains none of the ‘icicles ” 
here mentioned, and very little spar; but as it is 
the practice of too many visitors to break off and 
carry away stalactites from those caves which are 
not protected, the change in its aspect is accounted 
for, We proceed, as we suppose, about half way 
through the caye—a distance of about 500 yards— 
easily wading through the little rapid which has 
sounded so loudly in front of us, and the rocks 
present much the same appearance throughout. 

Returning to the high road, we proceed on our 
way past Gearstones Inn, until we come to a point 
where an old grass-grown road turns off to the 
right over Cam Fell, a guide-post pointing ‘‘to 
Kettlewell.” We follow this road over the moor- 
land, turning round from time to time to enjoy the 
yaried views of the dales below us, until we reach 
another branch road and guide-post, beneath which 
is a milestone, telling us, in old characters, that we 
are eleyen miles from Settle. We turn down this 
ancient way to Settle, now so little used that the 
rushes grow over it freely, and presently we enter 
a little glen with a carpet of soft turf, forming the 
bank of a mountain stream. Below us is an ancient 
low stone bridge, under which the stream passes b 


short leaps till it eo amidst the fofage 
C) 


beyond, ‘This is the head of Ling Gill, one of 
wildest and most beautiful ravines in Craven. Two 
tall, withered trees raise their bare arms over the 
stream as it escapes into the ravine. nb seem to 
be quite dead, but each bears a few little leaves, to 
tell us it was once an ash-tree. A stone let into 
the bridge has the following inscription, which 
reads rather oddly :—‘‘ Anno 1765. This bridge was 
repaired at the charge of the whole West Ridei»g.” 
In winter the stream flowing through this gill is 
a roaring rapid. It has gradually undermined the 
rocks on either side till they have fallen over in 
confused masses, and, strange to say, the young 
trees which grew on their summit still cling to 
them, and in some cases survive and flourish in their 
new position, Through these heaps of rock the 
stream has worn an irre channel, boiling and 
leaping down the glen by a series of falls till it 
flows more calmly ugh the pastures below. The 
sides of the ravine are precipitous, and the rank 
luxuriance of the trees and plants with which they 
are lined testifies to the fertilising properties of the 
limestone. The season being dry, the stream is 
comparatively of small yolume, and by picking our 
way over the crags, we descend the bed of the 
water without much difficulty. Although on a 
small scale, the scene is a fine one, as the glen 
becomes deeper, and _moss-grown rocks, varied by 
rich foliage, rise high over the noisy waters. At 
one point two precipitous crags appear opposite to 
each other, the one on the eastern side overhanging 


the glen. In this rock is a gloomy grotto, perhaps | 
v3 ‘are sorry to see, however, that although only about 


a dozen yards in depth. The roof 1s lofty, so that 
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our solitary candle scarcely enables us to distinguish 
it, and the slaty rock is almost as black as coal. 
At the extremity is a cavity where the water falls 
from the roof in a narrow sheet, and finds its way 
out along the floor. 

Climbing up the bank of the gill, we proceed 
along the old road, which passes so near the pre- 
cipitous wig that, with snow on the ground, the 
route must have been very dangerous. Near Ling 
Gill, within the space of about a mile, we count no 
less than five deserted farmhouses, some wholly in 
ruins, some appearing as though they had been 
left only yesterday. Not many years ago they 
were the abodes of families dwelling together peace- 
fully and contentedly, but whose members are now 
scattered, and in some instances reduced to destitu- 
tion. Expelled by their landlord in pursuance of 
that policy to which we adverted in a former article, 
their small means in many cases did not enable 
them to get farms elsewhere, or to embark in busi- 
ness, and they soon lost everything they possessed. 
Musing on this painful sight, we take our way to 
our lodging, not stopping to visit Browgill Cave, in 
the next ravine, in Mich, according to the guide- 
Naa) there is a subterranean cascade thirty foot 

eight. 

ear to Browgill are two ancient farmhouses, 
called Old Ing and High Birkwith, the latter of 
which is thus described in a MS. account of the 
dale which has been placed in our hands :—‘“‘ The 
interior is principally occupied with a large hall or 
kitchen, surrounded by plain but. useful articles of 
furniture. The floor is of stone, and at one end is 
a huge fireplace and kitchen range, placed under 
a wide stone arch, like those one sees so often in 
ruined castles, but so rarely in inhabited dwellings. 
Underneath the fireplace is a grating with close 
bars, covering the mouth of a hole or pit formed to 
receive the ashes of the peat now smouldering in 
the grate. These ashpits are common in houses 
over all the north-west of England, and serve to 
keep the hearth clean with little trouble.” 

e have seen an arched fireplace resembling 
this in an old house called Bruntscar, at the foot of 
Whernside, These mountain homesteads, though 
rough, are not wanting in comfort. The thick walls 
bid. defiance to the storms which in the winter 
months sweep over them with impetuous violence ; 
an ample store of peat supplies good fuel; and of 
simple food there isno stint. The people are intelli- 
gent, like most dwellers among hills; and if they do 
not care much for reading, it is probably because the 
taste has not been fostered. In the days of hand- 
loom weaving, many of the farmers possessed. loom, 
at which they spent their winter evenings, and since 
that is no longer profitable, they must have a good 
deal of leisure time on their hands in winter. Itis 
to be regretted-that the colportewrs of the Christian 
pr ray tay , geste do not find their way into 
districts like this, where they might probably obtain 
a sale for cheap copies of the Scriptures, and of 
suitable religious publications. 

On the western side of the dale, nearly opposite 
Birkwith, is. the village of Selside, near to which is 
a very remarkable group of caverns; and hither we 
next direct our steps, Relside was once a thriving 
place, inhabited by hand-loom weavers, but.on the 
introduction of the power-loom it fell into decay, 
and two-thirds of the houses are now in ruins.. We 
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halfa dozen families are living there, it still supports 
its public-house. The village is in the’ parish of 
Horton, but the church is three miles distant, and, 
from this and other causes, few of the people attend 
any place of worship. Some Wesleyan preachers 
visit them at rare and uncertain intervals, and con- 
duct a service in one of the houses; and that is all 
the ministry these ‘few sheep in the wilderness ” 
receive. 

On the side of the fell, about halfa mile above 
Selside, is Alan Pot, an abyss, in comparison with 
which Hurtlepot, Meir Gill, and other chasms that 
we have visited, appear insignificant. The ground 
is funnel-shaped around the mouth, which is 
quadrangular. The measurement at the mouth is 
stated to be 180 by 60 feet. The walls of the 
gulf descend perpendicularly to a depth beyond our 
sight, but which is computed at 250 feet. Some 
rr eoed hazels, and willows have taken root on the 
sides of the chasm, and partially close it in; and 
some ferns and grasses cling to the narrow led 
of the rock. Down one side a rivulet falls into the 
depths below. 





impossible to get a glimpse of the bottom. Mr, 
Hutton, who visited it, says that in his day “‘ onlya 
low mound of earth surrounded its brim ; for a stone 
wall would answer no other ose than to afford 
the curious traveller spatestills throw in for his 
amusement.” A ‘wall has since been built, and 
this prediction is accomplished, for at the higher 
end there is a great ‘ge the wall, the stones 
from ‘which have been thrown down the pit. A 
few years ago, some persons resident in the neigh- 
bourhood were let down to the lowest perpendicular 
bucket and windlass. 
er being liberated the bucket,” says 
Mr. Howson, in his ‘Guide to Craven,” “and 
making the next descent of thirty feet, the party 
foliowed the stream through a rugged channel for 
about 170 feet, where it fell twelve or fifteen 
feet into a large, deep, and gloomy hole, full of 
water, which formed part of the floor of a chamber 
whose roof could not be descried. On one side was 
a waterfall forty feet high, the spray and wind from 
which would have put out the lights if they had not 
been carefully guarded ; and after copii Pony a the 
fall fifty or sixty feet, the expiorers reached the ex- 
tremity of the cavern, in a vorrer of which the water 
sank in a quiet rotary pool, so that further progress 
was impossible. 6 water is said to make its 
appearance again, ata distance of more than a mile, 
in a deep circular pool near New Houses Tarn, 
across the river, and the truth of this is founded on 
the fact that when the marble quarries were for- 
merly worked, the water in the pool had the samo 
turbid appearance as the stream above the Pot.” 
It is ai possible to reach the bottom through 
Dicean Pot, which communicates with this chasm. 
There are several caverns near to Alan Pot, the 
two finest being Long Churn and Diccan Pot. The 
entrances are in a hollow, opposite to each other, and 
probably they have at one time formed one cavern, 
although their internal aspect is very dissimilar. 
The éntrauce to Long Churn, the upper cave, is only 
about fiye feet high, and the floor usually contains 
a good deal of water; circumstances to which, no 
doubt; is due the preservation of the stalactites 
within, which, although on a small scale, are 
sometimes very beautiful. As we proceed, the 
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| passage becomes lined with spar, and maintains 
a regular width of four or five feet, while winding 
about in various diroctions. The roof is remark- 
ably flat and even throughout, veined with spar, 
and in some parts studded with little stalactites, 
Sometimes there is a space of about a foot between 
the roof and a broad shelf of rock, and here stalag- 
mites have grown up to meet the pendants from the 
roof until long ranges of diminutive columns have 
been formed. The cave is stated to be 300 yards 
in length, and terminates in a large round ot 
from three to twelve feet deep. e trace it for a 
considerable distance, until the water becomes in- 
conveniently deep, and we retrace our steps. 
Diccan Pot, the lower of the two caverns, is a 
much finer cave, though not so rich in petrifactions, 
except in one part. On entering Diccan Pot, a 
broader and lottior cavern than Long Churn, wo 
pick our way over the rocky floor, and take a sharp 
turn to the right into a passage, a few yards down 
which we are stopped by a cascade issuing from a 
dark opening on our right, and making a loud roar. 
Following the stream downward through a winding 
passage, we come toa branch cave on the right hand, 
into which we mount out of the bed of the water, 
Proceeding through a narrow cleft between sharp 
jutting rocks, we come to a short descent, at the 
ttom of which is a pool rather deep at one side. 
After crossing this pool we peecebve, Gisough a long 
narrow fissure on our left hand, a gleam of daylight, 
which doubtless proceeds from Alan Pot. Further 
on we again leave the bed of the stream, and descend 
a narrow passage into a small chamber, which, from 
its circular roof has been called St. Paul’s. Here are 
a few very fine and large stalactites, and indications 
of many more which have been carried off or muti- 
lated. Proceeding onward, we come to another 
pool, into which there is a steep descent, and we are 
now nearly at theend of thecavern; buthere a steady 
draught reaches our candles, and we are obliged to 
return, resolving, if Wwe should pay another visit, to 
provide ourselves, in addition to the candles, with 
@ bull’s-eye lantern, which would defy draughts, 
and _ up distant of the cavern. We learn 
from the ‘‘ Guide to Craven,” that beyond the last 
pool is a chamber, at the end of which a gloomy 
yawns beneath the feet ; while to the right the 
ight from the mouth of Alan Pot is seen. From 
this point it is possible to reach Alan Pot, b 
making two descents of sixty feet with ladders an 
ro On the whole, wehave here a very remark- 
able group of caverns, which would repay the 
trouble of a complete exploration. They are, how- 
ever, by the great —— Cave, 
the entrance to which is near Cla 0 
At the lower end of Ribbl @, - approaching 
Settle, the landscape becomes softer, and charmingly 
varied. There are several interesting scenes near 
the villages of Horton and Stainforth, but we have 
not space todescribe them. Bnough has been said, 
no doubt, to convey to readers at a distance some 
idea of the distinctive features of Craven. 








RITISH Potsonovs PLANTS.—The writer of the articles 
entitled “‘’Ware Poison,” in Nos. 145 and 146 of Tas 
QUIVER, regrets having omitted to state, at the time they 
were communicated to that ication, that he was very 
considerably indebted in their compilation to Messrs. 
| Johnson and Sowerby’s valuable work on British Poisonous 
| Plants, published by Mr. Van Voorst, by whose consert 

they are now retained in Tax QvivER. ED] 
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Hepariment for Poung People. 
JOE AND SAM. 


| In a certain village there lived two men, Joseph 
| Hunt and Samuel Gordon. They were as unlike 
| as two men very well could >; but as they had 


been intimate when both were loys, people used to 
compare them together a good deal, 

Hunt was one of those disreputable characters of 
whom there is one at least in every village. He 
neither feared God nor regarded man, He neyer 
went to church, nor observed Sunday, When 
other people were at their prayers, he would be 


| seen lounging in the churchyard, with a pipe in his} . 


mouth, among a knot of others, whom he seemed 
trying to make as idle as himself. He swore dread- 
fill often got drunk, abused his children, and 
beat hia wife 

His neighbour, Samuel Gordon, on the contrary, 
lived in @ nice home, had a good business, had 
married well, had family worship daily, was tem- 
perate, honoured Sunday, gave regularly and libe- 
rally in charity, and ‘was beloved and respected 
by everybody. The difference between the two 
men was very great. The whole community 
despised the one, and ected the other. And 
Joe Hunt always stood to it, that the reason of the 
difference was owing to “Squire Staples’ par- 
tiality;” and he — averred that if the squire 
had done by him as he did by Sam Gordon, he 
would haye been as good a man. 

Now the facts of the case are as follows :— 

‘When these men were boys, Squire Staples was 
greatly annoyed every year ry finding that the boys 
stole his apples. They would never do it in open 
daylight, of course; but let there be a dark, thick 
night, then the possessor of the fruit had need to 
look ont. On an evening such as this, Squire 
Staples said to his wife— 

“My dear, we shall, at this rate, lose all our 
apples; and you know how much time and labour 

by haye cost me. I mean to sit up to-night and 
watch them.” 

‘You don’t think of shooting the boys, do 

ou?” 
shee Oh, no! not so bad as that, I trust.” 

ou won't set Towser on them, will you? 
l he would bite terribly.” 

“No, I don’t mean to do that. I am not so 
cruel as all that.” 

“‘ Well, what will you do, should they come? 
Oh, I know! You would halloo at them, and that 
would frighten them almost to death.” 

So the good lady went to bed, charging her hus- 
band not to do anything more than halloo at them. 
The night was very cloudy and dark, and the eye 
could see nothing, But just as the clock struck 
eleven, Squire Sts les heard the boys climb over 
the fence. Then they crept along cautiously, but 
they could not help now and then stepping on some 
little stick which broke with a crack, and kept him 
aware of their proceedings, Presently he heard 
them shake a tree. Immediately ho set out and 
ran towards the noise; but as he was a heayy man, 
the boys heard him coming, and made off. On 
he ran with all his might; but the night was so 
dark he could see nothing of the boys. Just before 
he got to the south fence, over which he knew the 
would climb, he stumbled over a boy who ha 





crouched down, hoping to be hid and to be passed 
by, as he found that ‘he could not get clear of the 
fence. So Mr. Staples seized him by the collar, 
and lifted him up, and drew him towards the honse. 
The boy struggled hard to get away; but the 
squire was a strong man, and held him tight. Tho 
captive tried to bite, and scratch, and make him 
let go; but it did’ no good. Not» word had been 
spoken by either till the squire got into the 
hall, where there was a bright lamp burning. 
Then he looked at his prisoner. It was Sam 
Gordon ! 

“Ah, Sammy! it’s you, is it? And Joe Hunt 

was with you, for you are never separated.” 
He then made Sam sit down. Oh, how red Sam’s 
face was! He made him empty his pockets of all 
the ripe apples he had filled them with, and then 
he talked to him, and told him about his father now 
in the grave—about his widowed mother, who had 
no son but him—and about his future life, his 
manhood and character here in this world, and 
what would become of him in the long eternity of 
his soul. He:then made Sam to kneel down with 
him, and ask God to forgive him and make him 
ene It was a warm, earnest prayer for a poor, 
atherless boy. Sam Gordon was weeping when he 
rose up from his knees, and promised, solemnly 
promised Squire Staples that he would never steal 
even an apple again; and that he would leave all 
bad company, be dutiful to his lonely mother, and 
try to grow up into a good man. 

And ‘he kept his promise. Squire Staples never 
told anybody about this night’s meeting; but he 
gave Sam many a nod of approbation, and many a 
smile of encouragement, when he saw him trying to 
do well. From that night Sam dated all his good 
resolutions, and the Beutntting of his success. 
When he told Joo Hunt that he could not be his 
intimate friend any more unless he reformed, he 
repeated to him all that the squire had said. - Joo 
shook his head, and felt queer, and always took 
good care never to get near Squire Staples; and 
yet he always stood to it, that if the squire had 
only caught him, and talked to him, and urged 
him to be good, he certainly should have done 
it. 

Was not Joe like some who think that if Sod 
had only elected them to salvation, and dragged 
them to it, they would have been Christians? 
Poor Joe! 





COUNTRY WALKS.—No. IV. 


T rHmx TI must tell you this time of some of the 
plants which are most commonly found by the sea- 
side, though perhaps not all I shall mention are to 
be found in dower at this season, One of the very 
commonest now in bloom, the yellow-horned poppy, 
I haye atready spoken of; but there is ano 1er 
yéllow flower, still more widely known, and with 
which, indeed, I think there cannot be one of my 
readers who is not familiar, which is very fre- 
quently to be found on cliffs by the sea, though at 
an earlier period of the year than that at which I 
am writing; I mean the walliiower, which makes 
its home as frequently on rocks and crags as on 
old walls and ruins. We have only one wild 
species, with petals of pure yellow; while our garden 
varieties are yellow “stained with iron-brown,” 
or sometimes dark red. Its near relation, the stock, 
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has likewise its natural home by the sea, though it 
is much less frequent there than in our gardens. 
Two kinds grow wild in England, the great sea- 
stock,* which is found on sandy sea-shores or 
rocks in the south-western counties, Wales, and 
the Channel Islands; and the hoary shrubby stock,t 
which grows on inaccessible .cliffs, and appears 
chiefly to be confined to Kent, Sussex, and the Isle 
of Wight. The sea-stock is biennial, and has pale 
lilac flowers, which haye a pleasant scent in the 
evening; the flowers of the hoary shrubby stock, 
which is perennial, are of a violet colour; by culti- 
vation this becomes the. queen’s stock of our gar- 
dens. I do not know how this plant acquired its 
specific name, as the sea-stock is quite as hoary in 
appearance, both species being thickly covered with 
white downy hairs. 

Then we have the dame’s violet,t likewise with 
lilac flowers, smelling sweetly at night, and, in 
moist situations, sometimes in the day also; this, 
howeyer, does not grow by the sea, though I have 
named it here from its close relationship to the stock. 
Like both the stock and wallflower, it flowers in 
the summer. Itis to be found in many places 
both in England and Scotland, growing in hedges 
or pastures, or on the banks of streams, though 
it certainly cannot be called a common flower. 

Sweet alyssum§ is found on walls and -waste 
places near the sea, but chiefly in places where it 
may have escaped from gardens; it flowers in the 
autumn. Another species, with small yellow 
flowers, called calycine alyssum,|| or large-calyxed 
madusit,§] is occasionally found in clover or grass 
fields, but is supposed to have been introduced 
with seed from the continent. . It has obtained its 
name from its green sepals, which nearly cover the 
petals, and remain till the seed is ripe. 

Alyssum makes us think of candytuft,** which is 
sometimes found on a chalky soil, especially in 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire, and some of the mid- 
land counties. It flowers in July. 

Now, if you look at any of these flowers—and 
all, except the dame’s violet, are so common in our 
gardens that you must be perfectly familiar with 
them—you will see that they haye all a calyx 
divided into four sepals, which are pluced alter- 
nately with four petals, the latter so placed as to 
form a cross, from which they are called cruciform, 
or cruciferous, i.e.—cross-bearing plants. This cruci- 
form family is a very numerous one, and compre- 
hends some of our most useful vegetables; indeed, 
though the acrid volatile oil which all of them 
possess, is in some so powerful as to render them 
unpleasant to the taste, it is not injurious ; so that 
all plants belonging to this family may safely be 
eaten, and all those whose texture is succulent are 
palatable. They have all six stamens, four long, 
in two pairs, and two solitary, shorter than the 
others; and their seed-vessel is a kind of pod, 
either short and broad, like those of sweet alyssum 
and candytuft, or long and narrow, like those of 
the stock and wallflower. With these particulars, 
you will have no difficulty in distinguishing a 
cruciform flower whenever you see one; and I will 
tell you a few particulars about some of the most 
common, in order to increase the interest with 





* Matthiola sinuata. + Matthiola incana, t Hesperis matronalis. 
§ Alyssum maritinum. || A.calycinum | Alyssum was for- 
merly supposed to be a cure for hydrophobia, ** Iberis amara, 





which you will look for them. Among those with 
which you will be most familiar are the various 
sorts of cress, mustard, radish, horseradish, turnip, 
and, though last, not least— 


* The plant that o’er the whole terrestrial globe 
Doth flourish, and in great abundance yields, 
To low plebeian and to haughty king, 
Cabbage in summer and green sprouts in spring.” 


The wild cabbage, or sea colewort, is the parent 
of all our garden varieties of cabbage—broccoli, 
cauliflower, borecole, &, The cabbage, fabled by 
the Greeks to have had its origin from Zeus him- 
self, was held in high estimation from the earliest 
period, the Ionians being said even to have sworn 
on solemn occasions. by the prophetic or sacred cab- 
bage. By the Romans it was so extensively culti- 
vated as to be given as food toslaves; though at the 
same time it was much esteemed by the higher 
classes. The ancients attributed to the cab 
many marvellous virtues; indeed, were we to credit 
some of the old botanists, we should believe it to be 
a cure for nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to; 
but, perhaps, the most wonderful property assigned 
to it is that of preventing drunkenness, if eaten at 
the commencement of a banquet; and of curing it if 
eaten at the end. It is a pity, in that case, that it 
should ever have been reserved for the conclusion 
of the entertainment. Lord Bacon, indeed, gravely 
asserts that there is such a natural antipathy be- 
tween grapes and the acbtam* * that forthwith the 
vine perisheth and withereth away if it grow near 
unto it.” However this may be, there seems no 
doubt that the cabbage is, even in its wild state, an 
extremely wholesome vegetable, though it affords 
but little nourishment. Pliny gives gouty people 
the extremely grag: advice, to eat cabbages, 
and to drink o M the water in which they have 
been boiled; but I think he would not get many in 
the present day to follow his advice. 

Some kind of cabbage was cultivated in England 
by the Saxons. The round-headed kind was first 
introduced by Sir Anthony Ashley, maternal 
—- of the first Harl of bury. 

ere is said to be a cabbage at his feet on his 
monument at Wimborne St. Giles,* in Dorsetshire. 
He was military secretary to the Earl of Essex 
during the expedition against Cadiz; and on the 
taking of that city, brought home the intelligence 
to Queen Elizabeth—on which occasion he was 
knighted, He was reported to have acquired great 
part of his fortune by rapine during this expe- 
dition, especially from a lady who entrusted him 
with her jewels; and from this circumstance a jest 
was made on him, that he got more from Cales 
(Cadiz) than from Cale. Of course the point of 
this jest would be lost if we did not know that the 
old name for cabbage is cale, or kail;: just as the 
wit of Falstaff’s reply to Sir Hugh Evans, ‘* Good 
worts! good cabbage!” would be invisible to those 
who did not remember that another old name for 
the cabbage, Colewort, was frequently abbreviated, 
this favourite vegetable being the wort par excellence 
of our forefathers. 

The eastern part of Scotland has long been pecu- 
liarly celebrated for its cabbages, the parish of 
Dnepdaily being, IT should think, about the only 





* The seat of the Earls of Shaftesbury, about nine miles from 
the town of Wimborne Minster, and two and a half from Cran- 
rne, 
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place ‘‘ where they raise lang-kail under glass; ” 
and kail-brose.is considered quite in tho light of a 
national dish. 
 There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen, 
‘And castocks in Stra’bogie,” 


says the old song; the latter delicacy consisting of | 


ca. bagersinen, ving the fibrous part peeled off, 
and the inder softened by ies I fancy, 
however, both castocks and kail-brose haye of late 
somewhat fallen into disuse. . 

The flower of the sea-cabbage, like most of its 
tribe, is yellow; it is not perhaps sd gay as some 
that we gather for our nosegays, but it is by no 
means devoid of beauty ; and though we are accus- 
tomed to look down roe cabbages as the embodi- 
ment of everything that is prosaic and vulgar, I 
think few can have observed their crinkled leaves, 
especially when the frost is on them, without 
agrecing with Andrew Fairseryice that “a kail- 
blaid, or a colliflour, glances sae glegly by moon- 
light (or sunlight either),” it’s like a leddy in her 


The turnip® flowers in April. The roots of the 
wild kind, which is chiefly found in corn-fields, 
are of no value; nor does it appear that those 
indigenous to England have ever sufficiently 
improved by cultivation to become palatable. The 

tivated varieties aré among our most useful 
vegetables, and one kind is grown in large quan- 
tities in the south of France for the sake of the oil 
obtained from it, which is thought little inferior to 
Colza. Turnips were held in great estimation by 
the ancients, who appear to have cooked them in a 
much greater yariety of wert than is practised at 
present; though we must still regard as ex- 
ceptional the anecdote related by Disraeli, in his 
** Curiosities of Literature,” of a Eng of Bithynia, 
who, “in some expedition st the Scythians, 
in the winter, and at a great distance from the sea, 
had a violent longing for a small fish called aphy— 
a pilchard, @ herring, or an anchovy. His cook 
cut a turnip to the perfect imitation of its shape; 
then fried in oil, salted, and well powdered with the 
grains of a dozen black jes. His majesty’s 
taste was so exquisitely deceived, that he praised 
the root to his guests as an excellent fish.” 

Turnip-tops were used as 4 ¥ ble among the 
Romans, in the samé way a8 with us. A kind of 
inferior wine or cyder is sometimes made from 
turnips; atid an old-fashioned remedy for coughs 
is to cut a turnip in slices, and put layers of 
pounded sugar-candy between them, so as to draw 
out the juice, a tea-spoonful of which was taken 
occasio . I 3s too.simple a prescription to 
find much favour now-a-days; but it was at all 
events harmless, and, I cannot help thinking, more 
efficacious than many remedies of far greater pre- 
tensions. 


The roots known to us as Swedes are a cultivated 
variety of the wild navew or coleseed ;+ the green 
tops are thought by some to be superior to those 
of the common turnip. Another variety produces 
the Colza oil, ‘now so much used for burning in 

A very similar oil is obtained from rape, 
ge a bi eg Rg od Mn 
Colza. ‘The sort of cake that remains after the oil 
has been .crushed out is. much used for feeding 





* Brassica rapa, + Brassica campestris, 


| cattle. The. fiowers of all these kinds are yellow, 
_ and very nruch alike; those of the rape generally 
| appear in May, and those of the cabbage and 
| Swedish turnip in June. 

(To be continued.) 
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Lev. xxiv. 11. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


. A word which was the test of death or life. 
2. A lovely. maiden chosen a lring’s wife. 

. The fountain raised for Samson in his need. 

A city David from great danger freed. 
. With whom did Gideon go his foes to spy? 
. The second man on earth who did not div. 
. What priest to David of the shewbread gave? 
. A swiftly-running Ethiopian slave, 
. The father of the king who Pekah slew. 
. Who.all the hearts of Israel to him drew}? 
. One who despised the means which wrought his cure. 

Who in temptation kept himself still puro? 
. Whe to the Roman church did Paul commend? 
. To whom did Ahaz altar patterns send ? 
. The woman who concealed and saved two 2. 
. Whose ghost the witch at Endor made to ? 
. The man who touched the ark of God and died. 
. To whom did Abram all he had confide? 
. The Gittite who his master served through all. 
. The noted traitor who accused Paul. 

‘Thesé lines enshrine a rule, 
For those who peace pursue ; 
Seek peace on earth, and you will find 
Heaven's peace will come to you, 





SCRIPTURAL ACROSTICS.—No. IV. 


THE FIRST PERSON MENTIONED AS DYING A NATURAL 
DEATH BEFORE HIS FATHER. 


1. One who rebuilt Jericho. 

2. Where the disciples were first called Christians. 
8. An officer in the court of the kings of Judah. 

4. A very hard stone. 

5. An idol of the Ninevites. 
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MARK WARREN;- 
FONVWARDS pipe: D UPWARDS.” 


CHAPTER LI. 


“Humpn! Your brother-in-law, is he?” growled Dr. 
Graff. 

“ Yes, my dear sister’s husband,” replied Mark. 

They were breakfasting together the morning after 
the assembly ; or rather, Mark was breakfasting and Dr. 
Graff was smoking; his head out of the window. 

* And I suppose you will want to be off with him 
next?” 

“ Of course I shall ! 
have seen Margaret.” 
i €QOh! it’s Margaret, is it, that you have been fretting 

and pining after all this time?” asked Dr. Graff, 
drawing in his head to obtain a full view of Mark’s 
face. 

“ Margaret is my only sister, and I always loved her 
dearly,” replied Mark, knowing exactly to what Dr. 
Graff’s hint tended. 

“Qh! your father is dead, I suppose ?” 

Mark shuddered. 

“Why dc you speak of him in that manner, Dr. 
Graff?” 

“You loved him dearly, did you not?” asked Dr. 


Graff, 
He hated these caustic, bitter 


Mark was. silent. 
moods in which Dr. Graff indulged. 

“ Well, have your own way, Mark! Sooner or later 
I knew it must come to this,” said Dr. Graff, sadly. 
‘I knew that nobody would ever stay with me!” 

“My dear friend,” said Mark, affectionately, “why 
not go with me?” 

“No, Mark, no, 
man. Success came too late for me, Mark! my heart 
had grown bleak and chill! No, no; it’s heyday with 
you, and go and make the best of it, Youth stays none 
too long, 1 can tell you.” 

Mark had gone up to Dr. Graff and taken his hand. 

“T have been a great fool in my time,” continued Dr. 
Graff; “none greater. I must needs buy a house for 
myself over there in England—as if I was ever likely 
to live in it!” 

“ Why not, Dr. Graff?” 

“Why not? Whatdo I want with rooms and fur- 
niture, and all the cumber that English q mag love ? 
Give me music and a pipe, and let me be alone, I ask 
nothing else.” 

“ But, Dr. Graff——” 

“ Let me alone, Mark. I have not long to live, and I 
mean to.liveit in peace. I shall go back to Mrs, Emms.” 

“ But that one room——” Mark. 

“ What more would you have ?” cried Dr.Graff, testily. 
“It’s big enough; it holds me and my pipe.” 

“ But all the comforts and conveniences of life——” 
again began Mark. 

“Don’t tell me! Precious comforts!—to be eaten 
up and worried. by a pack of servants. People in 
England love nothing so much. The more they are 
worried the more they like it: And then a lot of rooms 
full of chairs and tables to knock oneself against. 
English people like that, too. "Wagon-loads of furniture 
are none too much for them. And then a stream of 
people day and night; for where there’s a great house 
people flock to it like a swarm of bees. Now all the 
saints in heaven preserve us!” 

Mark laughed. 

“Now just look how much wiser I am than that,” 
continued Dr. Graff. “I have no servants, no house, no 
people! I have my own little room that I have had all 


I shall not close my eyes till I 


I am a soured, disappointed old | d 





my life—that has known my struggles, my: hard labours, 
my sorrows, my disappointments, . Why should it not 
know my prosperity as well? It’s my home, Mark, 
and, depend upon it, I shall never care to get another,” 

“ But what shall you do with your house ?” 

“T have given it away.” 

“ Given it away!” 

“Yes; it only bothered me. I hate to be bothered. 
A tenant would have been the death of me.” 

“ But why not sell it?” 

“Why shouldI? I have plenty of money. 
given it toa friend.” 

“ + 3 


Mark thought Dr. Graff had no friends, 

“Yes; a friend. He is the only one I care for, and I 
fancied the house might add as much to his happiness as 
it would take from mine.” 

“You are very generous, Dr. Graff.” 

“No, Iam not. Iam not generous atall. It suits 
my own convenience to give the house away. Besides, 
this friend of mine isa great goose, like the rest of the 
world, He is thinking of getting married,” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes; and, as he is a protégé of mine, I wish him 
to start respectably. He take his bride to my 
house, and live there. I shall then, at least, have made 
one person happy 

Dr. Graff laid down his pipe. His voice had become 
tremulous, and tears were in his eyes, Before he had 
finished speaking Mark had flung himself into his arms. 

“ My dear friend, awe noble benefactor ! ” 

“Don’t say a word, Mark—not one word! Only, 
when the old man is dead, let his faults lie lightly on 

He was sour and crabbed, Mark, for the world 
had used him badly; but his heart was not wholly 
cankered ; it had one soft place for his adopted son.” 

“4 re Dr. Graff, of course I shall not allow you to 
oi 


* Why not, pray?” 
“Because—— Well, nothing can be kinder, but I 
should be ashamed of accepting it.” 

a 

“Yes; ve a great success; I have, besides, in- 
wir? money from my poor father. I can buy th 

ouse,” 

“There you go! It’s just like mankind to quarrel 
with the gifts of Heaven. I tell you, shall have the 
house whether you like it or not. I won’t be contra- 
dicted, Mark.” 

Dr. Graff. had gone into the arbitrary mood; he 
always did if aprente in the least. 

“You shall have it,” he continued; “you cannot help 
yourself. I have been to a lawyer, and made it tight as 
wax ; it’s to descend to your heirs after you. Of course 
you will marry.” F 

“T dcu’t know that T shall,” said Mark. 

“Don's know! when you are over head and ears in 
love! Pray what has become of Miss Clare?” 

Mark coloured to the tips of his ears. 

“ Miss Clare may not choose to accept me.” 

«Trust her for that-—a irl without a sixpence.” 

“Dr, Graff,” interrupted Mark, getting ee 
hot, “I must beg you will not mention Miss 5 
name in the matter, She has never given me the 
slightest e .” 

“You were a great goose to want any. Why did you 
not say plain out, ‘Will you marry me?’ She would 
have pane fe 

“Dr. Graff!” cried Mark, intensely annoyed. 

“Into your arms ina moment, All women do; 
it’s——” 

But Mark, crimson with vexation, his blood tingling 
to his finger-ends, had got up. 

“I won’t hear another word! Dr, Graff, your ex- 


T have 
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pressions are offensive to me in the. extreme!” cried he, 
trembling with indignation. 

Dr. Graff laughed, and began to smoke, putting his 
head out of the window again. Mark had to run all 
over Paris before he recovered his equanimity, As for 
the house, he had a great mind to burn it down, 


CHAPTER LII. 
“ NoTHING shall induce me to take that woman back ! ” 
thought Herbert Loftus as he strode through the streets 
after leaving his brother’s hotel. “No, nothing on 
earth ! ” : 

Pheebo was linked in Herbert’s mind with a thousand 
odious associations. His feelings towards her had always 
been more those of a tutor than a husband. He had 
pened himself with her beauty and her simplicity, and 

er deference to himself, He had fancied he could train 
her after his own fashion, and render her, by incessant 
tutelage, as well bred as any lady in the land. 

But he had early found out his mistake. The daisy 
has been suug. by poets from. earliest time, but the rose 
is queen of the parterre. Phoebe was the daisy, the child 
of fields and meadows; no cultivation could make her 
anything else. 

ow that things had come to the worst, and Herbert 
found himeelf involved in a disagreeable predicament, 
he hated Phoebe for it. It was Mis fatal marriage with 
her that_had undonehim. He might, with his position, 
his wealth, his personal advantages, have married any- 
body. There was scarcely a Pe | of his acquaintance 
who would have refused him; and here he was, tied for 
life to the Silverwoods ! 

It was a chain riveted upon him too fast for all his 
chafing and foaming to unloose. He might separate 
from Phebe; he meant to do so. He meant to go 
abroad, where he hoped never to see or hear from her 
again. But she was still his wife; there was the chain 
binding him as fast as ever. 

He was on. his way to his lodgings, walking at a brisk 
ace, for his reflections on his position stung and goaded 
im to madness, He felt like some furious animal in a 

net, for smooth men like Herbert are often savage and 
untamed beneath the crust. 

As he turned into the street some one took hold of his 
arm, _ It was Octavius. 

“ My dear fellow,” he began. 

“Well!” said Herbert, testily, 

“Tam very sorry I spoke so sharply to you,” said 
Octavius, who was flurried and out of breath, “I am 
afraid I expressed my feelings too strongly when I said 
what, I did.” 

“ What did yousay, pray?” asked Herbert, in intense 
irritation, 

“Dear me! Ithought——- Well, never mind. I 
cannot forget that ayes are my brother, and I do not in- 
tend to fulfil my threat of turning my back upon you. 
No, Herbert, I am not come to that.” 

“Please yourself,” said Herbert, sullenly. : 

“So, if you will let me walk home with you we will 
quietly talk over the matter. You can put off your 
journey for an hour or two.” ; 

Despite Herbert’s irritation, he could not quarrel with 
his brother’s kindly offer. Much as poor Octavius’s 
intellect. was despised, no one disputed his. excellence 
of heart. Herbert muttered a few hasty words, but he 
let Octavius walk with him, He knew he could throw 
him off at. a. minute’s notice, and without a particle of 
ceremony. So the two brothers walked on together. 

Herbert’s enemy, meantime, was ready for him. He had 
been waiting for more than an hour at Herbert’s lodg- 
ings. Hethought he had not had fair play the night 
before. He had not sufficient time or opportunity 
to make out his case. Herbert had foiled him ; but now 





he would not be foiled a second time. Herbert should 
hear him out to the end. 

Giles’s manner was threatening and defiant. He had 
not meant to be so, but when he saw two Loftuses instead 
of one, he thought it behoved him to act on the defensive, 

_He recognised Octavius, and Octavius recognised 
him as the man who had pitched him into the street. 
Octavius’s reminiscences were nob, therefore, of the 
most agreeable nature. 

Still Octavius bowed to him, and asked him to be 
seated. He was never knewn to fail in courtesy under 
ar circumstances whatever. He was as courteous to 
Giles as if the little episode of the ring had no founda- 
tion in fact, 

Herbert was white with anger. He had not expected 
to be bearded in his very sanctuary, He could not find 
words to express his indignation. 

Giles nodded to him. 

You see I am.come again,” said he. “Iam a man 
who likes to have his say out, Mr. Loftus.” 

“Perhaps,” interposed Octavius, with great bland- 
ness—“ a you will state your wishes, Mr. Silver- 
wood, I, for one, have no desire to prevent you.” 

“Sir, I have had the pleasure of seeing you before,” 
said Giles, turpiag sharp upon him. 

We need not allude to that now,” replied Octavius, 
colouring slightly. 

Giles grinned from ear to ear. 

“You were unjust,” said Octavius, with some spirit. 
“You mistook my errand, which was of a friendly 
nature, Mr. Silverwood. I hope you will do me the 
favour to suppose so,” 

True courtesy has a taming and softening influence. 
Giles, rough and rude when his feelings were jarred 
upon, felt it in spite of himself.. Octavius held out the 
flag of truce, and he could not run full tilt upon it. 

“This is. what I want to say,” cried he, returning to 
the point; “that—that your brother,” added he, re- 
buked by Octavius’s mild countenance, “has deserted 
his wife, and broken her heart—that Phebe, my sister 
Phoshe, the pride and darling of us all, lies dying—yes, 
dying of that man’s cruelty.” 

“Dying!” echoed Octavius; “dying! Mr._ Silver- 
wood ?” 

Herbert did not speak. He had walked to the win- 
dow, aud turned his back on Giles. 

“Yes, dying! Now, will he go to her, or will he let 
her die ?”” 

There was a fierce energy about Giles that startled 
even Herbert. 

Yet he chafed intolerably under the humiliation to 
which Giles: had subjected him. The momentary shock 
at the thought of Phosbe’s danger was soon over. He 
would not betray a vestige of it. 

“Will you come and see her?” continued Giles ; “ it 
may be only to vlose her eyes. But I would not have 
her die a forsaken wife. am proud, mind you—too 
proud maybe for that.” 

Herbert eyed him with supreme disdain. 

“Men like you,” said he, coldly, “are well known to 
be unscrupulous. Your story sounds effective; but 
what if I discovered it to be a fiction? I know better 
than that, Giles Silverwood.” 

“Curse you!” cried Giles, fiercely ; “say it to me 
again, at your peril!” 

“ You hear,” said Herbert, turning to his brother ; 
* these are the manners of the Silverwoods,” 

“ Herbert, you are wrong. Why do you doubt his 
word?” replied Octavius. “I do not doubi it,” added 
he, addressing Giles ; “ not in the least.” 

“Thank you,” replied Giles, eurtly. 

Herbert was standing by the window, looking like a 
demon. The bad passions had broken. through the 
shell. No one guessed how near they lay to it, 
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“ Hark you, Giles Silverwood,” cried he; “once and | 
for ever. I will not return to Phoebe, nor shall Phoebe 
return tome. If you appeal to law—and you may be 
fool enough, for ought I aed orient do it at your peril. 
You would as soon trust your sister into the lion’s den 
as back with me.” 

Herbert then took up his hat, and, nodding slightly 
to his brother, quitted the house. 

Giles looked after him, and drew a long breath. 

“You had better not tamper with him,” said Octavius. 
* Herbert was always masterful. His own family have 
ho influence with him whatever.” 

Giles clenched his fist, and let it fall heavily on the 
table. 

“T assure you it is a fact, Mr. Silverwood, and thongh 
I am his brother, I can clearly perceive that your sister 
will be much happier under your protection than his at 
present,” continued Octavius. 

Giles did not answer. He was running over a few 
possibilities in his mind. One was, whether he should 
not stride after Herbert and knock him down, 

It was plain, howéver, that Phobe could not hope 
anything from her husband. Nor would he attempt to 
make peace between them again. 

“ Herbert Loftus may go to the devil!” said he, aloud, 
and fiercely. : 

“My dear Mr. Silverwood, the affair is a most painful 
one,” observed Octavius, mildly; “but as ert 
Loftus is my brother, you will perhaps forbear your very 
natural strictures on his conduct.” 

“> do that, I must be off,” cried Giles, bluntly. 
“Good-bye to you, sir.” 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, Mr. Silver- 
wood ?” 

“Nothing whatever,” said Giles, walking to the 
door, 

When there, he turned round and said, abruptly, “ I 
do not blame you for this, Mr. Loftus; I believe you to 
be the best of the bunch,” 

“Ah!” said Octavius, when Giles was gone, and the 
street-door was shut after him, “Herbert has made 
a great mistake—a very great mistake, indeed; almost 
as great as——” 

Here he stopped; he did not say what, 





CHAPTER LIIi. 

MARGARET SILVERWOOD was in her new hotise. Since 
Giles’s departure things had progressed rapidly—rooms 
had been papered, carpets laid down, and chairs and 
tables fitted into their proper places. In fact, to the eye 
of a casual observer, arrangements were complete. Not 
so to the mistress; in a newly-established household 
things shake slowly down, and they had not attained 
that happy state of coalescence at present. Many 
little changes had to be made. The new servants Mar- 
garet’s altered state of existence rendered necessary, did 
not all at once work smoothly. 

Margaret was full of business that day, when her 
oceupations were interrupted by the postman bringing 
her a letter from Giles, Giles was not much of a scribe, 
though he wrote a good bold hand too, His Istter was 
very laconic, but it threw Margaret into sudden per- 
plexity. After relating in few words his Paris adventure, 
he told her he was returning home that evening, bring- 
ing Phebe with him. ‘Then came the postscript that 
bewildered Margaret :— 


I shall bring a gentlenian with me, se get the best bed made up 
ready. 


“Now, what can he mean ? and—dear me! how in- 
considerate!” cried Margaret, pocketing the letter in a 
hurry—*he must know the best bed has not got the 
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hangings yet, and that if he comes to-night, this very 
night, there will be nothing in the house for supper. 
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Giles can make up with anything, but the gentleman— 
who can he be ?” 

The next few hours Margaret was as busy as a bee. 
As she bustled about preparing for the great unknown, 
she felt a little flutter of pleasure too. Her Giles might 
associate With whom he liked now, and why not a 
gentleman? Her house so bright, and new, and hand- 
some, was fit to receive a lord if he chose to come 
into it, 

Atid when she had hunted up her resonrces, and the 
cold joint, and salad, and cream cheese, and home-made 
bread, were arranged on the cloth, snow white as of yore, 
Margaret felt her anxiety considerably abate. When, 
too, she had changed her dress for a handsome silk, and, 
her labours ended, sat down in state to receive her visitor, 
the same pleasurable flutter came again, 

It was pleasant to have prosperity: to be the owner 
of handsome rooms, and substantial furniture, and a well- 
filled purse, These Were things Margaret had never 
dreamed of possessing, and lo! here they wero her very 


own. 

Still the thought of the gentleman had taken hold of 
Margaret’s mind, and she kept wondering again and 
again who it could be. She was inclined to take fright 
at him; for when she heard the sound of wheels—Giles 
was to drive from Westover—she flew up-stairs in a 
kind of panic. 

Presently Giles came shouting into the hall; “ Mar- 
garet! where’s Margaret?” 

Margaret flew to meet him. 

* Giles, who is he ? ” 

“ Who's who? ” 

“The gentleman.” 

“Oh, he'll be in directly. He’s just gone round with 
the horse. Here’s Phoebe back again, Margaret,” 
“T am so glad to have her. Where is she?” 

“Quite overdone, and sitting in the parlour. 
must get her to bed the first thing.” 

“But the gentleman ? ” 

* Never mind him, Anfid then come down, will you, 
Margaret ?” 

“ Oh, yes;” and Margaret hurried off to Phasbe, Giles 


following. 
Phoebe was utterly spent, and worn. She cold do 
nothing but weep. Margaret hi to soothe her. 

“ Never mind, my dear; we will be kinder to you than 
ever he was, You shall neverledve us any nidre, Phoebe.” 

“There, get her off!” said Giles; “she'll soon be 
better.” 

Giles had a kind of hurry and excitement about him. 
He seemed hardly to know what he was doing. Whien, 
a moment after — came along the hal}, Se said to 
Margaret, quickly —a most breathléssly— 

“Go to him; he’s gone into the dining-room.” 

“ But, Giles, I don’t know who he is! And Phisbe—” 

“Leave Phoebe to me; I'll show her her room. 
Where are all those servants gone to?” and he rung 
the bell violently, 

“ Giles, what on earth is the matter?” 

Giles made no reply 5 but leaving Phoebe with the 
servants, he pushed Margaret gently into the dining- 
room, and left her inside the door, 

It was get‘*ng dusk, and Margaret could onily see a tall, 
well-dressed man, standing by the window. She looked 
round for Giles, but Giles was gone, Tt was awkward to 
have no kind of introduction to the stranger. 

Still she advanced a fow se 9 towards him. He had 
turned quickly from the window, as she entered, but 
aes of them spoke. 

All this time a servant was busy lighting the lamp ; 
when it had burnt up, she retired, and for the first time 
Margaret looked full into the stranger’s face. 

en all at once her heart leaped pores, 
limbs trembled, and her head swam. She aid hold 
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chair to keep herself from falling; for like a vivid flash 
of lightning came the certainty that it was Mark, 

Mark himself, altered beyond measure, grown out of 
all knowledge, but still Mark; his face, his hair, his eyes, 
his voice, She could not be mistaken, for he held out his 
arms, saying— 

“ Margaret ! Margaret!” 

Oh! with what passionate affection did Margaret throw 
herself into those arms! How she clung to him! weeping, 
laughing, trembling. How fora long time she could say 
nothing but broken sentences and vehement ejaculations. 
How the heavy burden seemed rolled suddenly from her 
heart, and peace, and rest, and comfort restored in that 
one moment. For as a moment can sink us to despair, 
so it can raise us to bliss. 

Mark himself was not less affected than his sister. 
Prosperity had not spoiled his heart. It beat just as 
warmly and as lovingly towards Margaret as when she 
sat beside him in the old lumber room under the gate- 
way. It had been his great sorrow that Margaret had 
seemed to have forsaken him. Now this same happy 
moment had restored her to him, with all her tenderness 
and all ber truth, 

They were both changed. They met in a new world. 

The quaint little damsel, in stuff gown and white 
apron, was gone; and here was a lady in a silk dress, 
and waited on by servants. Gone, too, the stripling in 
the Westover choir, the shoemaker’s lad working wearily 
at his last. And here was the popular musician of the 
day, full of honours and of prosperity. 

Y aia right to say that Fortune was smiling on the 
race of Silverwoods. 

It was perhaps the happiest‘evening. of Margaret’s 
life.:. Happy every part of it. When she told her 
brother of her prosperity, and, with a little innocent 
pride, showed him her house, with all its comforts and 
conveniences; told him of her garden, with its green- 
house, and its beds of summer flowers; and when, in 
return, Mark told her of his prosperity, how from a poor 
lad, without name or position, he had got hold of the 
strings that move the heart of the public, and achieved 
already a success more brilliant than Margaret had ever 
dreamed of; and when, these confidences over, Giles 
called them in to supper—and the supper was a very 
banquet of felicity—when Margaret sat by her brother, 
holding his hand, and scarcely moving her eyes from his 
face; and when, the supper over, they still sat and 
talked, Giles, Mark, and Margaret; and when at length 
they retired with hearts too joyous to sleep, it is difficult 
to say which of the trio was the pean 
_ .“T have got my brother back,” garet kept saying 

to herself, in her full and entire contentment. 

“T have almost all I could wish now,” thought Mark, 
as he sat at the window, looking out upon the peaceful 
summer night. 

But Mark had not quite all, Life is sadly ineom- 

lete. Margaret’s heart was full and satisfied. Not so 
en brother's. 

There was stil. a deep yearning within. Mark knew 
what would fill it—Isabel’s love: that, and that only. 
He had never loved but once, and that all his life long. 
He scarcely remembered a time when he. did not love 


Mark went to bed only half at rest. The thought of 
Isabel disquieted him. He had seen her many times 
since his return, but he had never dared to speak of love. 
There. was the same wall of adamant—would nothing 
break it down? Notloye? not genius? not success? 
Is Isabel so hard to be won ? 

There is another wakeful heart not. far off. 

Poor Phoebe ! she seems forgotten; but it is not so in 
truth, Giles sat by her long after she had laid her 
weary, aching head upon the pillow, and soothed her in 
his plain rough way. But when Giles went, she could 





not sleep. Her earthly hopes were riven and scatiered 
to the winds; her heart was sore and bleeding. She 
had given up her scheme of reconciliation for a time; but 
in her inmost soul she prayed that it still might come 
to pass. She got up, and kneeling by the bed, a very 
spectre in her white dress, and worn almost to a skele- 
ton, she prayed that Herbert’s heart might be softened, 
_ he might relent towards her, and be restored to 
er. 

It is not always that Providence sees fit to answer 
such prayers; but one consequence invariably follows— 
peace. Phoebe felt it so. Her troubled mind grew 
calm. She lay down again; and drawing her infant 
closer to her breast, slept quietly till morning, 


— 


CHAPTER LIV. 


NATURE appears sometimes to rejoice with her children. 
How bright and cheerful is the sun that shines on our 

rosperity! How beautiful the morning that calls us 
orth to enjoy our new happiness! 

Margaret sprang up gay as a lark. Giles, who had 
risen almost with the dawn, went whistling about to 
express his entire satisfaction. When they sat down to 
breakfast at the open window, the scent of the roses per- 
fuming, as Giles said, every breath you drew, the fresh- 
ness of their re-union had not worn off in the least. It 
was indeed some weeks before anything but the simple 
fact of being again united could be realised. But then, 
as am ang happen, things began to drop into their 
right p . They were satisfactory on the whole, 

Giles and Margaret were living in ease and affluence. 
Giles managed his land admirably, and was respected in 
the neighbourhood by both rich and poor. Margaret’s 

sense and high principle kept her in the right path. 

he was sober-minded, industrious, and thrifty, and ruled 

her household well and wisely. For moral excellence 
few could reach higher than garet, 

But here she stopped; with that brilliant career into 
which Mark had entered, heart and soul, she could not 
wholly sympathise. She would look after him, so to 
speak, with sad heart and folded hands, almost wishing she 
could have kept him quite her own. For he was not 
quite herown. He had another world, in, and for which 
he lived, broader and wider than her contracted sphere. 
His pame had become a familiar word, in everybody’s 
mouth. Margaret was rejoiced,and yet sad. She would 
xather, in her secret soul, that he had not found his wings 
and flown so far away. 

Don’t be too ambitious, Mark,” she would say. “I 
would settle down, and enjoy myself, if I were you.” 

“ Margaret, I have a life’s work to do.” 

“ Oh, Mark!” 

“Yes, I have; I have done very little yet ; I mean to 
leave behind me more things than that oratorio.” 

“TI should not; I should be quite satisfied with that.” 

Mark shook his head. 

“ Genius is a great responsibility, Margaret. I know 
Lhaveit, I may say sowithoutany vanity. ButI must 
work the mine, not let it lie idle.” 

‘You have worked quite enough, Mark.” 

“Tlove work, Margaret. Iam neverso happy as when 
ers and Mark sighed a little. a party, Mark?” 

* When are you to give your gran iy, Mark? 

bel The third of next month. You will come, Mar- 

bP ” 

“T hardly know, I am sure, Mark,” said Margaret, 
earnestly, “You will be thinking of getting married 
now. 

Mark coloured. 

“You will marry very grandly, I expect,” continued 
bon + “ Who is that Miss St. John I hear so much 
about ? 


“T shall not marry her,” said Mark, quickly 
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“Why not, dear?” 

Because in all probability, she wouldn’t have me; and 
besides, I don’t love her.” 

“And yet she is very rich, and very beautiful, you 
say.” 

o Neither of which considerations have any weight 
with me,” replied Mark, decisively. 

“ And isn’t therea Lady Somebody—a widow—who 
makes a great fuss about you? ” said Margaret, after a 

pase. 
Pe Lady Trelawny, you mean, I dare say,” said Mark. 
“ She gambles dreadfully.” 

“ Gambles !” cried Margaret, in a tone of horror, 

“ Yes.” 

“ Mark, you have a great name. You can marry any 
one you like,” cried Margaret, in her sisterly affection. 
I hope you won’t throw yourself away.” 

Mark laughed. 

“T am hardly likely to do that,” he said. 

“Because I am afraid there is that Miss Clare-———’ 

“ Margaret ! ” 

This was cold, and severe. 

“ Don’t be angry, Mark; I must speak my mind about 
it; and I remember how infatuated you used to be. 1 
told you then she was too high for you. Ah, Mark! she 
is not high enough now. You have quite overtopped her.” 

Mark winced a little, as he always did when Mar- 
garet made this sort of speech; for, let him try ever so 
hard to shut his eyes to it, the conclusion would force it- 
self upon him occasional! that Isabel would not have said 
this, or done that, and he wished Margaret could have 
boasted a little more refinement of feeling. 


> 


“ Margaret,” he said, “ you and I do not agrée on all | i 


points, you know; and this is one.” 

Margaret was silent a moment. Then she said— 

“Do not marry Miss Clare.” 

“T may never have the chance,” said Mark, bitterly, 

* But you see a great deal of her at Miss Hden’s.” 

“ T know that.” 

“ Well, then ?” 

“Well, then ? I tell you, Margaret, there is not a lady 
in the kingdom excels Isabel Clare—no not one! or that 
even comes up to her.” 

“ Not in beauty, perhaps,” 

“ No, nor in goodness,” 

And Mark got up, and strolled out into the garden. 
He did not like the turn the conversation was taking. 
Margaret sat a short time, and then went to find Giles. 

Giles, with hammer and nails, was training a honey- 
suckle round the arbour. 

“ How’s Phoebe to-day, Margaret?’’ he asked, He 
was thinking all the time of Phoebe. 

“Better, Giles, She will soon come round again 
now.” 

“ That's a great blessing,” said Giles, laconically, 

Margaret lingered about, vexed and dissatisfied. 

Giles knocked and hammered a little time, and then 


he said— 

“What have you done with Mark P ” 

* Mark is gone out somewhere,” 25 ag Margaret; she 
was bursting with her grievance. “I’m not quite happy 
about him, Giles.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T am so afraid he should marry.” 

“Why not?” cried Giles, sharply, and looking down 
upon her—he was standing on a ladder. “ He is sure to 
marry, a handsome fellow like that, Why shouldn’t he 
marry ?” 

“ He might, if he would only marry sensibly ; but I am 
so afraid-———” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Why, that he should marry Miss Clare.” 

“Miss Clare’s 9 regular brick !” said Giles, heartily ; 
“that’s what sho is.” 
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Margaret was still dissatisfied. 

“T know you think well of her, Giles.’ 

“Of course I do. I think no better. of her than sho 
icy Mae No girl could come out more nobly than she 
did.” 

“You say so because she was so kind to Phosbe,” 

“No, I don’t. I like her for that, of course. But for 
other reasons too I like her. I like her courage in not 
being beaten down as hundreds of girls would under the 
circumstances, And I like her good principle in work- 
ing bn Sf instead of being dependent, as hundreds 
of pte would, And I like her patience and cheerfulness, 
and her not complaining, and withering her life away, as 
many girls would. And I like her for tearing that 
fellow from her heart, and setting her foot on him, and 
going her way without a thought of him, as if he were 
dead and buried. ‘That's what I like best of all.” 

“Tf sie did,” said Margaret, 

“Did? I know she did. Did not she actit out ? Did 
she ever see him again? Nota bit of it. And is there 
nothing in look? I could trust a face like Miss Clare’s 
with my very life, Margaret!” 

Giles had grown quite hot and excited. Margaret did 
not venture to say another word : she went into the house, 
thinking to herself—~ 

“Mark will marry Miss Clare; I see that as plain as 
can be.” 

And Margaret sighed as she said it, 


CHAPTER LV, 
“I po not know that I shall go,” said Isabel, laugh- 


ng. 
“Not go?” cried Aunt Esther, aghast. ‘ Of course 
you will go! You must go 

“There is no must in the case,” said Isabel, a shade of 
colour passing over her face. * Among all those dons 
and raged my poor little self will bo utterly extin- 
guished.” 

“No one will be half so good-looking as you are,” 
said Aunt Esther, warmly, 

* You are so very partial, dear Miss Dden.” 

“No, I am not partial. ‘Even Dr. Graff allows that 
you are good-looking ; he said so last night. And as 
for Mark——” 

“Well, well,” interrupted Isabel, rising, “I must 
go home now, or Mrs, Ward will faucy I am lost.” 

“My dear, are you not getting tired of that Mrs, 
Ward?” 

“She is very good to me. She was iny nurse,” said 
Isabel, evasively, and tying on her bonnet. 

“ And of the life you lead?” continued Aunt Esther, 
who seemed bent on making Isabel dissatisfied. 
ee no right to get tired.of it,” replied Isabel, 

ve 


y. 

“Ti is the humdrum, my dear; and that gingle. 
gingle of the piano all day is enough to weary you to 
death. Now, if you had a home of your own, and were 
nob obliged to work.” 

* Ah!” Isabel sighed. 

She was thinking of her Westover home. Aunt 
Esther was not. 

“It would be so nice for you, my dear; and—and—a 
good husband to take care of you, added Aunt Esther, 


pointedly. 

fr moe 2 cae ne he ate oat but aa 
nothing. e put on her shawi; going to Aunt 
Esther, kissed whe affectionately. 

“ Good night, Miss Eden,” 

“ Good night, my dear. Now, you will be sure and 
go to Mark’s party.” 

Mark’s great house-warming, for such it really was, 
thongh it took nee in July, was fixed for next week. 
Mark entered then on his new résidence; which was 
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fully prepared for his reception, and a brilliant party of 
friends were invited to do honour to the occasion. | 


Isabel was, of course, included, and so were the Edens. 
Isabel’s life had for many months been of a grey, 
neutral tint. Constani work, much solitude, many 
cares for the future, had been her portion. But latterly 
a warmer colouring had begun to infuse itself, Twice a 
week she had taken tea with Aunt Esther, and always 
after tea had come Mark. At first this was a matter of 
indifference to Isabel, but a power had been brought to 
bear upon her that she could not withstand, It was the 
power of music, When Mark sat down to the piano, he 
triumphed. He used to sit down early in the evening, 
and never left off till it was time for Isabel to go 


home. 

These were times of witchery to Isabel. Aunt 
Esther’s piano had never been in such hands before, 
Certainly such strains had neyer issued from it. They 
touched Isabel to the very heart of hearts. She used te 
sit on a low chair by the window, and listen, Mark 
could not see her face, and so he did not know it; but 
she would smile and weep alternately, Her mind would 
be soothed or troubled just as the musician pleased. The 
music had an unlimited power over her, for it was a 
master’s hand, remember, 

She never interrupted him, Jt was an understood 
thing that he was to play. Isabel looked forward to it 
as to a season when her spirit—jarred and fretted, some- 
times, in spite of her fortitude—might be steeped in Bly- 
sium, 

She grew to like Mark. She could scarcely help it. 
He had all the ry charm of genius about him. He 
had besides, what he had once wanted, the polish, which 
refined society never fails to give, and without which he 
could never have gained so firm a place in Isabel’s 
regard. But, with the polish, wes a simplicity and 
honesty which showed the world had not corrupted him. 
Isabel liked him most of all for this. 

The old footing upon which she and Mark had stood 
with regard to each other was now done away, It 
could not hold good any longer. Instead of looking 
down, Isabel must look Up and this reflection made 
her fully appreciate and feel grateful for his friend- 


ship. 

Tn return, let him, in gayer scenes, be ever so much in 
request—as indeed he was on the evening of which we 
write—he would forego them all, only tuo glad to play 
on Aunt Esther's old piano for her amusement, 

“Tt is very good of you, Mr. Warren”—she had 
dropped the familiar application of Mark—“ it ic very 
good of you,” said Isabel, one evening. “I am afraid 
- society will hardly thank us for keeping you away from 
her.” 

“Society may do-as it likes,” said Mark, earnestly ; “ I 
never mean to be its slave.” 

“That is rather ungrateful of you.” 

“Not when it asks too much. And it would in that 
case,” said Mark, who was standing opposite to Isabel, 
watching the play of her fingers; she was working a 
pair of slippers for Mr. Eden. 

“In what case, Mr. Warren ?” ; 

“Why, in case it deprived mo of these evenings,” 
said Mark, fervently. f 

“ Are they so pleasant to you?” asked she, without 
looking up. 

* So w= ERT that life would hardly be tolerable 
without them !” cried Mark. 

Isabel bent her head still lower over her work, and 
there was a long pause. vd 

And now, as she eits alone in her room after her visit 
to Aunt Esther, the visit with which we began the 
chapter, she thinks of this evening and many others. 
She thinks of the gleam that has come into her life, and 
wonders whether it will last. If Mark goes to his new 





home, and—and—what he is sure to do—marries, she 
thinks it will not. No, if will end. The musie will be 
hushed. She must go on her way wearily and alone. 
It did not seem so lonely before as it will do then. 

But he is sure to marry. 

Isabel's mind grew disquieted, in spite of herself. She 
f aside her shawl and bonnet, and retired to rest; but 

er rest is not so peaceful as usual. 
That golden bit of sunshine! will it stay or go? 


CHAPTER LVI. 
“'WEtL, if you have it, have it; only don’t expect me to 
come,” said Dr. Graff. 
es ag you half promised me the other night,” said 


rk. 

“Did I? IT must have taken leave of my senses then. 
Happily, I am come back to them this morning.” 

*T want you to come,” continued Mark, taking no 
notice of this observation. ‘The house looks beautiful 
now all is finished. I should like you, of all others, to 
see it.” 

“8o I will, in peace and quietness; not with a lot of 
men and women trapesing up and down like dogs in a 
fair. Pray is Miss Clare coming ?” added he, abruptly. 

“T think so,” stammered Mark: 

* Mark, you are a great fool.” 

“Dr. Graff!” 

* A great fool to keep shilly-shallying with that girl. 
If hy must marry her, for Heaven’s sake get it over 
and done with.” 

“T told you before-——” began Mark. 

“So you did. You told me a lie; but I did not 
believe it. You said she would not have you. I know 
better.” 

“Dr. Graff, on this subject, if you please——” 

*T don’t please. Good heavens! what is the sub- 
ject, that one mayn’t handle it? If I were you—but, 
pshaw! what did I ever care for the silly geese of 
women ?” 

“Good morning, Dr. Graff. I must go home and see if 
all my arrangements aré complete,” said Mark, hastily. 

“Good morning. I wish you joy of your day’s work,” 
said Dr, Graff, filing his pipe; “I'm glad they are not 
coming to me, that’s all.” 

Mark hurried home ruffled, as he always was at any 
altercation with Dr. Graff on that subject. He shut 
himself up in his room, for it was the burning heat of a 
July noon, and tried to calm himself down. All was 
ready for his grand féte, and by-and-by the fashionable 
world, all smiles and flatteries, would come to do honour 
to its favourite. But Mark’s happiness was cast upon 
another die, His beautiful house, his grounds, the 
caresses Of society, would be as nothing if Isabel were 
to refuse to share them, 

It had been such a long, long attachment; with him 
lifelong.. As a mere child, as a boy, and as @ man, he 
had loved Isabel. She had been the ultimatum of all 
his hopes, Surely now those hopes would be realised. 

He thought they would. There had been a few signs 
of relenting on Isabel's part, and he had gathered them 
up greedily, There had been a softness in her look, an 
deceaitaial Sindh of consciousness, a reliance on his sym- 
pathy, an expression of disappointment when on one 
oceasion he had been obliged to leave Miss Eden’s at an 
earlier hour than usual. All these things were noted 
by. Mark, and conned over, how often only himself 


knew, 

Now, on the day of his a entertainment, Isabel’s 
presence was essential to his having personally the least 
enjoyment of it. He had a picture of her in his mind, 
as an artist might have had of his ideal, He knew how 
magnificent she would look, even among the flower of 
English beauty, with her white dress falling soft about 
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her, and her eloquent eyes, and the rich coil of her dark 
hair crowning her like an empress. He knew that 
among the gay throng not one would compare with 
his beloved. 

I should like the reader to have a bird’s-eye view of 
Mark’s house. He must have it late in the summer 
afternoon, when the sun is quenching his fierce rays 
behind the green curtain of the trees, and the shade 
falls cool and refreshing on the lawn, Then I would 
have him fancy a gable-ended house, half smothered in 
roses, jessamine, and clematis, with windows opening 
quite down to a terrace, the terrace sloping to the 
smooth-shaven lawn ;—I would have him fancy flowers, 
not pruned and trimmed into insignificance, but grow- 
ing in full and glorious luxuriance ;—I would have him 
fancy leafy bowers, fragrant with honeysuckle; a shrub- 
bery, dense and umbrazeous, where, in the spring, ane- 
mones, violets, and primroses grow ; and beyond the 
shrubbery a woody background, with brave English 
oaks spreading their broad arms here and there; and I 
would have him fancy, at this very hour, with the 
declining sun sparkling on their gossamer robes, many a 
group of dame and demoiselle scattered over. this lawn 
and garden, gay and brilliant as a swarm of butterflies; 
and I would have him hear quick strains of music, and 
watch the twinkling of tiny feet, as they dance upon the 
grass: for it isan hour of mirth and gaiety—a kind of 
Arcadia, from which care, and sorrow, and regret seem 
banished. 

But no rose is without a thorn. Mark looks flushed 
and excited, and is not happy. His measure of con- 
tentment lacks its first element: he has not seen Isabel, 
nor is he likely to do so, Isabel has slipped into one 
of the leafy bowers, and is sitting there quietly with 
Aunt Esther. They are acquainted with no one, and 
no one is acquainted with them; so they prefer re- 
maining in obscurity till Mark shall come to them. 

So Mark is baffled and impatient. He looks here and 
there, but in vain, for the white dress and blue ribands, 
which he knows she is to wear. There are plenty of 
white dresses, it is true, daintily embroidered over pink, 
and green, and gold, and all the colours of the rainbow ; 
but there is no Isabel, or vestige of her. 

Crowds of fashionable women cluster round Mark. 
Lady Pierpoint has hold of hisarm. She will want him 
at her parties in the winter; for somehow, in spite of 
their manifold attractions, they have fallen off of late, 
and Mark’s presence and Mark’s voice are desiderata. 
Lady Trelawny would like to flirt with Mark, but he 
will not flirt; Laura St. John is there, eager and 
excited; Mrs. Octavius Loftus is there also, and so is 
her husband ; so is not Herbert—his name and memo 
seem alike forgotten ; Mr. Fitzjames is in close attend- 
ance upon Laura, who will not have one word to say to 
him, or listen to one word he says, She shakes him off 
presently, at a moment’s notice, and he drops among 
the crowd, and is got rid of. 

She shakes him off in desperation, for Mark himself 
comes to walk with her. He does it in order to get rid 
of somebody else, but of that Laura is ignorant. Her 
blue eyes beam with gratification and delight. Aunt 
Esther sees them both from her bower, and gravely puts 
on her spectacles to find out who Mark has got with 
him 


Mark passed close by the bower ; but Isabel and Aunt 
Esther remained hidden in their leafy nook, courting 
obscurity. Mark was talking eagerly to Laura St. John. 
Laura’s eyes were fixed upon him. She looked extremely 
lovely, and Mark’s face was bent down towards her. He 
never caught a glimpse of Isabel. 

Immediately after, came two other ladies, whom Isabel 
did not know. They were talking loud and fast. Mark 
and Laura evidently formed the subject of their dis- 
course, 





“Ah! there is some sense in that. Miss St. John is 
of good family, I hear. That other girl, no one knew 
where she came from.” 

“The other girl was the handsomest,” replied her 
companion, settling her bracelet. 

‘But then her position—her position,” repeated the 
first speaker ; “itis not likely that Mr. Warren would 
marry a teacher of music. She is a teacher of music, 
my dear.” 

And they passed on. 

Isabel’s colour rushed to her face. She felt a strange 
sickness at her heart. She had been sitting there in 
calm security ; she had a vague feeling of protection—of 
the nearness of a friend, strong and tender, under whose 
shadow she could repose. 

A friend only? Why, then, that magic mirror, in 
which are reflected rainbow tints — home, rest, lifelong 
felicity ? Most beguiling are those roseate hues; but, 
alas! even while she looks at them, a rude hand inter- 
feres, and the mirror is shivered to atoms. 

One friend, however, remained constant. 

The moment the two ladies appeared, Aunt Esther 
had laid her hand on Isabel’s hand. When Isabel rose, 
Aunt Esther rose too. 

“Those shameless women!” cried she, vehemently ; 
“what falsehoods they are telling. He will no more 
marry Miss St. John than he will eat her!” 

Isabel smiled a wan, sickly smile, The sunshine was 
gone for her. 

They strolled on. The gay swarm, buzzing and 
fluttering, had now settled on the lawn—a rich varie- 
gated mass of colour. The sound of music came floating 
on the air, such music as stirs the pulses; for, as we have 
said, dancing was the order of the day, 

“Shall we join them ?” “said Aunt Esther. 

She was wretched because of Mark’s non-appearance. 
It would have half killed her to see him dance with 
Laura St. John. 

“Oh, no!” replied Isabel, quickly; “we—we are 
alone, and—— [I would rather not, thank you.” 

“Just as you please, my dear.” 

A sense of dreariness began to settle on those two 
women. It is so easy to feel alone in a crowd. 

But the evening was not destined so to terminate. 

As they turned out of the walk, they came suddenly 
upon Dr. Graff. 

Dr. Graff, of all people in the world! And Dr. Graff, 
not in shabby coat, and reeking with tobacco; but 
really for once presentable. He had washed his face, 
and trimmed his beard, and wore a perfectly new 
suit of clothes, made, no doubt, expressly for the 
occasion. 

“T did not mean to come,” said he, revise “T told 
Mark I should not; but I thought—— ou don’t 
pe on of these people, do you?” said he, addressing 

sabel. 

“Not one of them.” 

“So much the better. They are all a parcel of fools.” 

“You don’t include Mark, I hope,” said Aunt 
Esther. 

* Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t,” replied Dr. Graff, 
scowling at her. “Mark can run his head against a post 
as well as other people.” 

“Where is he, pray?” added he, after a moment’s 


use, 
ue Mark has been too much engaged even to speak to 
us,” said Aunt Esther, with a shade of pique. 

“Humph! Well, I will take care of you.” 

Perhaps the ladies were more surprised than gratified 
by the attention. 

His presence there at all was astounding; but that he 
should now lead them into the very heart of the dancers, 
was more astounding still. 

Everybody knew Dr, Graff, and made way for him ; 
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but he did not choose to know everybody in return. He 
was curt and uncivil as usual. 

“The greatest bear on earth,” whispered Lady Pier- 
point to a friend. 
_ “Surely he cannot mean to dance,” tittered the friend 
in return, 

No, Dr. Graff did not mean to dance, 

The dance was not begun ; but, as the preliminary 
step, partners were being chosen, 

Mark. was expected to begin, but. Mark had not made 


up his mind whom to dance with. He was looking about 


with a troubled countenance; he had been searching 
everywhere for Isabel, but she did not know it. 

Dr. Graff quitted her side and went up to. him. 
“What do you mean,” whispered he, “by behaving in 
this way ?” 

“Dr. Graff, I am astonished!” cried Mark, in real 
surprise. 

“If you don’t dance with her, I won’t speak to you 
again,” said Dr. Graff, hot and excited; “never, as long 
as I hve, And I'll take the house away from you to- 
morrow.” 

“Dance with whom? What do you mean?” 

“With Miss Clare. You know you mean to marry 
her,” 

Have you ever been walking, on a day of thick clouds, 
through some lovely sweep of hill and dale, when 
suddenly a ray of sunlight pierced the overhanging 
gloom, and flashed on wood, rock, and dell, making the 
whole a paradise ? Did not your heart leap within you? 
So did Mark’s heart leap, so did a keen sense of rapture 
thrill through his whole being, when, raising his eyes, 
they lighted all at once on Isabel, on his beloved. No 
need to say more; a quick rush over the soft grass, 
a tender, longing look into the eloquent eyes, a pressure 
of the white hand, a few hurried words of passionate 
regret and excuse, and they stand partners, 

“Who is she ?” was whispered from one to the other. 

“Why, it’s the teacher of music, I declare!” cried 
Lady Trelawny, eyeing Isabel through her glass. 

“ No it isn’t,” said Dr. Graff, who was standing close 


Y. 
“Who is she, then? They told me so,” said Lady 
Tageway. pottehly. 


“ They always tell a lie,” replied Dr. Graff. 

“ Who is she, then ? ” 

* A lady ; and one of the first beauties in England.” 

“ Really I don’t see;” and the glass went to her eyes 
again. “I declare, Mr. Warren is asking her to dance!” 
added she, in a tone of vexation. 

“Of course he is. He would show very bad taste if 
he did not.” 

- “Why so, pray?” asked her ladyship, inexpressibly 

mortified. 

“ Because she is the best looking of you all,” said Dr. 
Graff. 


Lady Trelawny bit her lip, and turned away. “ Dr. 
Graff is more bearish than &ver!” she exclaimed, irrit- 


ably. 

Mark and Isabel led off the dance. 

To Mark it was a moment of entire intoxication. 
There are some such moments, when the cup of joy is 
held out brimful and running over, and the thirsty soul 
drinks and drinks again. 

So did Mark. 

And the flush on Isabel’s fair cheek, was it the excite- 
ment of the dance? No, Not for many a long day had 
her pulses beat to such a joyous tune, Not for many a 
long day had those brilliant tints played about her life’s 
history. But youth has the best of it always. It is 
never utterly stranded. Currents are always afloat to 
bear it away to the land of promise ; and, once launched, 
see how merrily it swims. 

And so, with the soft sweet light of the summer even- 





ing diffusing itself around, and the floating of gossamer 
robes as they swept the cool grass, and the twinkling of 
jewels, and the sound of music; and the fascination of 
the dance, the golden hour passed by. 

Then came another hour, more golden still, when the 
music and the dance were over, and the variegated lamps, 
which, as the evening deepened into night, had sparkled 
from every tree and shrub, and made the whole place 
look like Fairyland, burnt low and dim. When the 
garden was deserted, and silence began to be broken 
only by the song of the nightingale, and the night- 
blowing flowers breathed out their rich fragrance; then, 
for the first time, Mark was alone with Isabel. 

She and Aunt Esther had stayed till last, in the faint 
hope of Mr. Eden fetching them; they were but a short 
drive from town, but the day had been a busy one, and 
Mr. Eden’s many engagements had prevented his-at- 
tending Mark’s féte. It was rarely the hard-worked 
doctor could get a holiday. But it had been arranged 
that, if possible, he should escort them back. 

“Not that I think he will come now,” said Aunt 
Esther, as the last carriage drove off. 

Still Mark detained them, He had whispered, as 
guest after guest departed— 

“Not yet, Miss Clare.” 

And once he had said— 

“Not yet, Isabel.” 

And Isabel had blushed, but she had shown no re- 
sentment. 

No resentment either when, in the pauses of the 
dance, he had looked into her eyes as only lovers can 
look ; and when she admired his possessions, said they 
were nothing if he had to enjoy them alone; when, 
the dance over, she had said, laughingly, “ Now go, Lady 
Pierpoint will be inconsolable,” he had replied, her 
slender fingers still clasped in his hand, “ Do you think 
all the Lady Pierpoints in the world could tempt me 
from you ?” 

All this had passed, but it was not enough for Mark. 
As we said before, his life’s happiness was cast on this 
one die, and he would not throw it uncertainly. 

Now the very crisis of his fate was come, for he and 
Isabel were alone. 

Aunt Esther sat waiting in the large empty drawing- 
room without an atom of impatience. She had seen 
Mark and Isabel standing on the terrace; and Isabel’s 
shawl had slipped from her shoulders, and Mark had 
taken it up and folded it round her. Slight as the inci- 
dent was, it gave a glow of pleasure to Aunt Esther’s 
heart. Then Mark and Isabel moved slowly onwards, 
passing and repassing on the terrace. For some time 
Aunt Esther watched them, then she lost sight of them; 
they had gone by the window, but had not returned. 
When at length they did, Isabel’s cheek was like a rose 
in June, and her eyes had a look of happiness that was 
not to be mistaken. 

Nothing was said. The carriage was waiting, and 
Tsabel and Miss Eden were handed in by Mark. But Aunt 
Esther had guessed the truth beyond all doubt; and no 
sooner did the carriage move away, than Isabel flung 
herself into Aunt Esther’s arms, and burst into tears, 

“My dear, what is the matter ? ” 

“ He says he has loved me all his life.” 

(To be continued.) 








IMPORTANT HINTS. 
Hx who cannot find time to consult his Bible, will find one 
day that he has time to be sick. He who has no time to | 
pray, must find time to die. He who cannot find time to 
reflect, is most likely to find time to sin. He who cannot | 
find time for repentance, will find an eternity, in which 
repentance will be of no avail. 
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Words for Genchers and Scholars. 


—~~— 
GROWING. 


CHILDREN often use the term “ grown-tp people.” 
By it they mean persons who have come to the age 
of twenty, or twenty-one, and whose bodily growth 
is complete. But there are other kinds of growth 
besides that of the body. 

What is a ‘‘ grown-up” teacher ? It is not difficult, 
certainly, to find some, in every Sunday-school, to 
whom this term could not be applied with any pro- 
priety. They have been engaged for years in the 
work, and yet they are the merest babes, They 
have no more skill than when they first took a class 
in hand. When a boy begins to use a penknife he 
is very awkward. He cuts himself about as often 
as he cuts the quill. After a while, however, he 
learns to manage the matter better, But you will 
see teachers, so called, who seem never to make 
any of this progress in their work. They have no 
more idea now, than they had when they gave their 
first lesson, of what they must do to secure atten- 
tion and silence ; how they must mensge to keep all 
the children busy; how to secure good attendance, 
or study of the lesson; how to affection and 
confidence; how to enforce order and obedience ; how 
to do anything, except to sit with question-book in 
hand and ask the questions one after the other round 
the class, and see that John, George, and James 
severally read the answers correctly out of the 
Bible ; or perhaps hear their scholars, one after the 
other, recite such hymns and Bible verses as they 
may have committed to memory during the week. 
This i8 the idea of teaching with which they begin, 
and they make no progress towards anything 
better. ey go on from year to year and learn 
nothing. 

Some persons are born teachers, just as some are 
born poets or mechanics. But even those most 
gifted by nature are capable of improvement; and 
those who have fewest natural gifts for teaching 
may acquire a certain, nay, a very considerable, 
amount of skill by proper observation and study. 
The point which we wish to make, and which wo 
deem important, is, that teachers should not rest 
content with their present qualifications, whether 
they be large or small. Let it be the zim of every 
one to be a growing teacher. ‘We fall short of the 
goal we ought to reach if we are not better teachers 
this year than we were last. We should aim and 
resolye to be better teachers next year than we are 
now. Our education as teachers should never be 
considered as finished, Forgetting the things 
which are behind, let us ever press forward, Let 
us constantly aim upward. Skill in_ teaching 
admits of nitnite degrees, and no one will ever be 
perfect in it. Efforts at improvement, if per- 
sistently followed up, are always rewarded with 
success, and success in such a work brings a most 
sweet recompense. What satisfaction is equal to 
that of feeling that one is steadily increasing in the 
power of guiding and moulding the minds of 
others? Growing skill in anything, even in works 
requiring mechanical ingenuity, brings joy to the 
mind. How much more intense and pure the joy, 
when there is a consciousness of growth in this 
higher department of mental power ! 

‘o be a growing teacher requires a distinct aim 
to this end, and a resolute and persistent effort. 





It does not come by chance. It is not a weed that 
springs up spontaneously, and matures without 
culture. It is not the fruit .of mere wishing. 
There must be will, A DETERMINED AND RESOLUTE 
WiLL. Rules and theories will not accomplish it. 
There are books and essays in abundance on the 
art and practice of teaching, But to make tho 
means of any use, we must have, first of all, the 
propelling power. Have you made up your mind 
to stationary, or have you resolved to go for- 
ward? Will you remain in the wilderness, or will 
you advance into the promised land and take 
possession? Are you a deliberate, predetermined, 
cénterited dwarf, or will yon resolutely grow? 
You may never become a giant, but do not remain 
an infant, 

If there is any one duty of the teacher more im- 
perative than another, it is that of continued, per- 
sistent self-improvement. . No element of progress 
is so efficient as a wholesome discontent... “ I 
count not myself to have attained,” says the great 
apostle of progress. To sit down self-satisfied with 

resent attainments is in itself a sign that you 
ve not yet risen much. It is to belong to the 
owls and the bats of the lower valleys. A traveller 
must already have ascended to lofty heights before 
he can even seo the higher Alps towering beyond. 

The teacher who would improve must (in a good 
sensé) be restless. He must bestir himself. He 
must study, and read, and experiment; compare 
his own work with the work of others; think about 
it; pray about it, Eyerything must be second to 
it. in hig mind, It is a work which does not 
admit of any divided allegiance. Teachers must 
a deans or they will unconsciously slide back- 
Ww . 





THE FIRST STEP. 
ADVICE FROM AN OLD TEACHER. 


Dear children, I am an old man; have lived 
longer than most persons are permitted to live 
in this world. I love children, and wish to do 
them all the geod I can. I have spent a largo 
portion of my life with children and youth in the 
school-room. More than sixty years ago I com- 
menced teaching them; and now, when I am too 
old to, teach, I love to visit both the Sunday and 
week-day schools, to see how the young are im- 
proving their minds, and fitting themselves for 
useful stations in life. There were no Sunday- 
schools when Iwas young. But I think that pious 
parents were rather more faithful in giving their 
children moral and religious instruction, aud seeing 
that they attended public worship on the Sunday, 
than some of them now are. 

Now, my young friends, I want to tell you some- 
thing. about the persons who were my ‘schdlars 
forty or fifty or more years since. In the first » 

lace, I must tell you that many of them are dead. 
f can look back a great many years, and see what 
effect early habits. have had upon the young, and 
how these habits have been, almost invariably, 
carried to adult years, and affected their whole 
subsequent life. From nearly the commencement 
of my teacher life, I kept a book, in which I 
entered all the names of my scholars; the time 
they were in school ; whether regular in attendance 
or not; and by certain marks which I used, their 
progress in their studies, general deportment, &c. 
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Now I wish to tell you what I have learned from 
the book which I kept. So far as I have been 
ableto keep track of my scholars, al/, without one 
exception, who were regular in attendance, who 
observed the rules of the school, were attentive to 
their lessons, obedient to their parents, attended 
public worship; I say ali became able 
members of society in which they lived, if 
spared to adult years, 

Dear children, the leading traits of character are 
fotmed mutch earlier in life than you think they 
are; éeyen before the young suppose they have 
commenced to form character. A disposition to 
disobey your parents or your teacher, or to do 
wrong in other ways when young, will be almost 
certain to go with 7 to mature years, and induce 

ou ws of your country and your 
and endin ruin, The only safe way is not to 
take the first step in a wrong course. 

Let me urge you, if you wish to be good and 

y when you come to be men and women, to be 
obedient: children, or you will be sure to fail. 
God, every day, to help you in all things to do 
t, oe > ear your prayer, and grant you 


righ 








Witerary otices, 


The Lifé of Edward Irving, Minister of the National 
Scotch Church; London. Illustrated by his Journals 
and Correspondence. By Mrs. Ourprtany. Second 
Edition, Revised, in Two Volumes. London: Hurst 


and Blackett. — 

ON the 4th of August, 1792, the most eventful year of 
modern European history, in the quiet little town. of 
Annan, on the Solway, was born Hdward Irving. His 
father was Gavin Irving, a tanner, and his mother was 
the daughter of a small landed proprietor in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Dornock. 

the lace of his birth, so his station and parentage, 
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Old Town, near the college, and had to manage themselves 
and their education without tutors, without home-care, 
and with no incentive to work beyond their own ambition 
and sense of duty. Now and then they received a box 
from home by the carrier, “full of oatmeal, cheese, and 
other homely necessaries,” and, very probably, their stock 
of clean linen from the home laundry. A strange system 
it must seem to us, but not so bad a one, if we may judge 
by results. 

In the year 1809, Edward took his degree; and, in the 
following year, being now eighteen years of age, at the 
recommendation of Sir John Leslie, he was: appointed 
master of the mathematical school at Haddington. 

Writing of him about this period, Thomas Carlyle 
describes him thus :— 

The first time I saw Irving was in his native town of 
Annan, He was fresh from Edinburgh, with college prizes, 
high character, and promise. He faa come to see our 
schoolmaster, who also been his. We heard of famed 
professors, of high matters classical, mathematical, a whole 
wonderland of knowledge; nothing but joy, health, hope- 
fulness without end looked out from the blooming young 
man, 


To Haddington he went, with the hope of doing great 
things, and he was not disappointed of his hope. Edus 
cation, there was at a shockingly low ebb, hardly existing 
in the true meaning of the term; but it sprang up like 
magico at the touch of this hopefal, impetuous young 
man. He soon won the love and confidence of his 
ra (many of whom were almost as old as himself), 
and then of their parents—such of them, at least, who 
lived near enough to make his acquaintance. Some, 
amusing anecdotes are told of the severe discipline he 
exercised, and the free use he made of the cane, both 
here and at Kirkaldy, to which school he was soon after 
promoted ; but it was “their way” among schoolmasters 
of that age, and though we most heartily reprobate such 
a system, yet we must confess that it did turn out some 
men and scholars not far behind the best of our own 
time. 

One day.a joiner, deacon of his trade, anda man of great 
strength, is reported to have appeared at the door of his 
school-room, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up to his elbows, 





and equally so the earlier years of his life, were quiet 
and unmarked. went to school, with the other 
children of his village, to old Dame Paine, common! 
called Peggy Paine; and afterwards to Mr. Adam Hope's 
academy ; and, except in athletic sports and arithmetic, 
hé was in no way distinguished above his companions, 
He was a happy, natural, kindly boy, loving heartily 
and beloved by all, but in no way giving promise of the 
great future that awaited him. 

The only foundation from which precocious serious- 
ness can be inferred, was his often walking on the Sun- 
day to a small kirk, sifuated in the little village of Eccle- 
fechan, about six miles distant; and it has been, perhaps 
naturally, thought that dissatisfaction with the ministry 
at Annan, and the hope of obtaining better spiritual food 
at Ecolefechan, drew him thither, as, doubtless, it did 
the little band of ag Byes men with whom he went} 

ibly, however, the pleasure of the walk may have 
ym no small inducement, for walking was ever one of 
Irving’s great delights. 

At thirteen, Edward, accompanied by his elder brother, 
John, who was destined for the medical profession, went 
to Edinburgh, to pursue their studies in the university. 
The mention, however, of a university must not call 
up such ideas as we commonly associate with Oxford and 
Cambridge. It was simply being at school, with the 
school-house wanting! ‘The university was a mere 
abstract mass of class rooms, muscums, and libraries, 
andthe boys who sotight instruction there were left 
entirely fo their own devices. These two lads—the one 
thirteen, the other about fifteen—lodyed in a garretin the 


and an axe on his shoulder, asking, “Do ye want a hand 
‘the day, Mr. Irving?” with dreadful irony. Another 
| ludicrous mistake testifies to the general notion that 


'Y | careless scholars occasionally got somewhat hard measure 


{ from the young master. Some good men, loitering about 
; their gardens, in the neighbourhood of the academy, heard 
outcries which alarmed them ; and, convinced that murder 
was being accomplished in the school, set off to save the 
victim ; but discovered; to their great discomfiture, that 
the cries which had attracted their sympathy came from 
an unfortunate animal under the hands of a butcher, and 
not from a tortured schoolboy.—Page 53, 


At the new school at Kirkaldy he remained for seven 
ears, and speedily, as before, won the hearts of all that 
knew him, and again raised greatly the tone of education 
in those parts, by the earnestness of his character and 
thoroughness of his work. 

In the year 1815, having completed the necessary 
number of collegiate sessions, he was subjected to “ trials 
for licence” for entrance into the ministry, being 
permitted, if found competent, to preach, but not yet 
ordained, as the Scotch Kirk “ordaineth no man 
without a flock.” 

A humorous description of his first sermon, preached 
in his native town of Annan, is given by one of his 
| friends. Ail his old neighbours and acquaintances, 
| profoundly critical and much interested,’ assembled to 
| see him, In the middle of his sermon he incautiously 
' moved the big Bible, and his written sermon, so hateful 
| toall Scotch congregations, fluttered down upon the 
recentor’s desk! There was a thrill of expectation ! 
What would the young preacher do now ? 
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He calmly stooped his great figure over the pulpit (for he 
measured about six feet four inches in height), grasped:the 
manuscript as it lay, broadways, crushed it in his 
hand, thrust. it into a pocket, and went on as fluently as 
before.—Page 66. 


In Kirkaldy, however, he was by no means so suc- 
cessful as a preacher: “ he had ower muckle gran’ner,” 
the people said ; and actually the congregation fell away 
when it was known that Irving was going to preach. 
We have, therefore, the strange spectacle preseuted to 
us of perhaps the greatest preacher that ever lived 
proving a weariness to his hearers, and driving them 
from the church! Irving, however, knew that preaching 
was his vocation. Failure was not his fault, but the 
fault of his hearers. Out of the depths of his great 
heart and earnest nature he drew forth thoughts that 
were as “ foolishness” to those to whom he spoke, and 
inferior men were heard gladly, while from him people 
withdrew almost in disgust. So he waited and listened. 
For three long years he waited, only now and then ap- 
pearing in the pulpit, ever hailed with the same un- 
gracious looks. During this time preaching was his 
thought and study; he saw the evil of much of what he 
heard; he felt how little such preaching reached the case 
of thinkers like himself; and he brooded silently over his 
own failure. 

After a while, his thoughts took shape. He burnt 
his old sermons, and began to write afresh. He preached 
to himself. While he wrote his sermons he had always 
in his eye “that brilliant, dissatisfied, restless listener,” 
who for so long had heard the platitudes and conven- 
tionalities of others, and had groaned in spiritual and 
mental weariness. Doubtless this long experience of 
others’ failures, this long travailing in his own soul, was 
a chief cause of his after success ; but, at the time, it was 
a sore trial thus to be shut out from the only way he had 
wished to walk in, and in which he felt he ought to 
succeed ; and so deeply did he feel his disappointment, 
that he now began to think seriously of going abroad as 
a missionary, and even gave himself up to a preparatory 
course of reading. ‘ 

Light, however, at last broke upon him, and a way 
was opened. Through the kindness of Dr. Andrew 
Thompson, the minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
Irving had an opportunity of preaching before the great 
Chalmers, then in the height of his fame; and he thus 
describes the event in a letter to his friend, aud future 
father-in-law, Mr. Martin :— 

I preached yooe! week in St. George’s, before Andrew 
Thompson and Dr. Chalmers, with general, indeed, so far 
as I have heard, universal approbation. Andrew said, for 
certain, “‘It was the production of no ordinary mind ;” 
and how Dr. Chalmers expressed his approbation I do not 
know, for I never put myself about to learn these things, as 
you know.— Page 92. 


However indifferently Irving might feign to speak, to 
win Chalmers’ good opinion was no light matter to him, 
as the great man was even then seeking an assistant, to 
help him in his work at Glasgow, and Irving keenly 
desired to obtain the situation. After a short interval 
of sickening expectation, the wished-for invitation came, 
and in the year 1819, in his twenty-seventh year, Irving 
was duly installed as “ Dr, Chalmer’s helper.” 


His remarkable appearance, in the first place, seems to 
have impressed everybody. A lady, who was then a 
member of Dr. Chalmers’ church, being par- 
ticularly engaged in some domestic duties, had given orders 
to her servants not to admit any visitors, She was inter- 
rupted in her ocoupation, however, notwithstanding this 
order, by the entrance of one of her maids, in a high 
state of excitement and curiosity. ‘‘Mem!” burst forth 
the girl, ‘‘there’s a wonderful grand gentleman called; 
I could na’ say you were engaged to him, I think he maun 
be a Highland chief!” ‘ That Mr. Irving!” exclaimed 
another individual, of less elevated and poctical concep- 
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tions—‘‘ that Dr. Chalmers’ helper! I took him for a 
cavalry officer!” ‘Do you know, doctor;” said a third, 
addressing Chalmers himself, “‘what things people are 
saying about your new assistant? They say he's like a 
brigand chief.” ‘Well, well,” said Dr. Chalmers, with 
smile, “‘ whatever they say, they never think him like any- 
thing but a leader of men,”—Page 99, 


He came to Glasgow in sad, troublous times, Want 
of work and want of food had produced their usual effect 
on the working classes; and misery and discontent were 
rife, and the wildest theories were eagerly seized upon 
for bettering their condition. Among these fierce spirits, 
and amid this great misery, Irving went and toiled with 
all the sympathy of his great, loving heart, and the 
warmth of his earnest nature. He did not deal with 
“the masses,” as Chalmers did; he lived among the poor 
as one of themselves; and as one of themselves—as a 
“brother,” and yet a pastor “greatly beloved”—he was 
received and welcomed. In general he won their friend- 
ship easily enough; for it took a hard man to resist 
oe rving; but sometimes he did not succeed so 
easily. 

A certain shoemaker, radical and infidel, was among the 
number of those under Irving’s special care ; a home work- 
man, of course, always present, silent, with his back turned 
upon his visitors, and refusing any communication except a 
sullen humph of implies criticism, while his trembling wife 
made a deprecating curtsey in the foreground, The way in 
which this intractable individual was finally won over, is 
attributed by some teilers of the story to a sudden happy 
inspiration on Irving’s part ; but, by others, to plot fe in- 
tention. Approaching the bench one day, the visitor took 
up a piece of patent leather, then a recent invention, and 
remarked upon it in somewhat skilled terms. The shoe- 
maker went on with redoubled industry at his work ; but at 
last, rousea and exasperated by the speech and pretence of 
knowledge, jemanded, in great contempt, but without 
raising his eyes, ‘‘ What do ye ken about leather?” This 
was just the opportunity his assailant wanted ; for Irving, 
though a minister and a scholar, was a tanner’s son, an 
could discourse learnedly on that material. Gradually in- 
terested and mollified, the cobbler slackened work, and 
listened while his visitor described some process of making 
shoes by machinery, which he had carefully got up for the 
purpose. At last the shoemaker so far forgot his caution 
as to suspend his work altogether, and to lift his eyes to the 
great figure stooping over his bench. The conversation 
went on with increased vigour after this, till finally the re- 
eusant threw down his arms, ‘Ud, you're a decent kind 
of fellow! Do you preach?” said the vanquished, curious to 
know more of his victor. ‘The advantage was discreetly, 
but not too hotly pursued; and on the atening Sunday 
th. rebel made a shy, defiant, ap; ceatchurch. Next 
day Irving encountered him in the savoury Gallogate, and 
hailed him asafriend. Walking beside him in natural talk, 
the tall probationer laid his hand upon the shirt-sleeve of 
the shrunken sedentary workman, and marched by his side 
along the well-frequented street. By the time they had 
reached the end of their mutual way not a spark of-resist- 
ance was left in the shoemaker. His children henceforth 
went to school; his deprecating wife went to the kirk in 
peace. He himself —_ that suit of Sunday “‘ blacks” 
so dear to the heart of every poor Scotchman, and became 
a churchgoer and respectable member of society ; while his 
acknowledgment of his conqueror was conveyed with 
characteristic reticence, and concealment of all deep feeling, 
in the self-excusing pretence—“ He’s a sensible man yon ; 
he kens about leather.—Page 110. 


Bui even in Glasgow, deeply loved as he was by the 
poor, his preaching was not liked, aig by a chosen 
few. He was in too close contrast with Chalmers to be 
valued at his true price. And again his thoughts were 
turning to missionary work as an outlet to the cravings 
of his soul, when an unexpected way was opened for 
him. He was invited to take the ministry of the Cale- 
donian Church, London; and eagerly closing with the 
offer, he was ordained and fully installed as its minister, 
in the year 1822, and in the thirtieth year of his age, 
(To be continued.) 
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As this Number of Tor Qurver is the last of 
the present Series, we think it right to say a 
few words to our Readers about our past en- 
deavours, so as to ensure for ourselves their 
sympathy and support for our future career. 

It is now three years since Tue Quiver was 
first projected. It was designed as a Religious 
Magazine, for Sunday and Week-day reading— 
cheerful. yet devout, and containing so great a 
variety of matter as should commend it to the 
notice of every member of every household. 


The People have ratified by the verdict of their | 
The | 


approval the soundness of those views. 
circulation which THe Quiver has attained, 
notwithstanding the difficulties attendant upon 
the plan, would seem to justify the publishers 
in contenting themselves with maintaining it in 
its present form. 

But, as has been observed in the address 
which announced the New Series, it has been 
deemed necessary that THz Qurver should con- 
form to the universal Law of Progress. THE 
Quiver, therefore, will henceforth be enriched 
with illustrations produced by the best artists 
and engravers, and will be printed on improved 
paper, with an engraved wrapper, but no altera- 
tion will be made in the price. 

This change was not made hastily, involving, 
as it does, a vast outlay and considerable risk. 
But it was thought desirable to render a Maga- 
zine which, we believe, has cheered thousands of 
homes, and has been most cordially welcomed 
by those who value the promotion of religion 
amongst us, still more attractive. By this means 
we hope to provide additional features of in- 
terest for those who have supported us hitherto, 
and also to increase the sphere of our influence 
by enlisting new Subscribers. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood by 
our Readers that the principles of THz Quiver 
remain the same. We shall combat infidelity 
and sin with the same weapons and from the 
same vantage-ground as before. We shall do 
our best to defend the integrity of Biblical Truth, 
But we propose to widen our range, so as to in- 
clude kindred subjects which were not included 
in our programme before. In terming THE 
Quiver a Magazine of Social, Intellectual, and 
Religious Progress, we intend to address our- 
selves to the social wants of the People, and 
suggest schemes for their improvement where 
practicable. We shall introduce articles bearing 
on questions of Education and on discoveries in 
Science, which will be treated of in a popular 
style. Finally, taking the Bible as our starting- 
point, we shall publish Essays, hortatory and 
argumentative ; Narratives of Missionary Enter- 
prise at home and in foreign lands, dec. ; every- 
thinz, in short, which can bring practical religion 
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Tn our 
| selection of serial Tales, we shall.be guided by 
| our determination to choose those only which are 
religious in tone, and which, without violating 
| probability, represent in action the principles 
inculeated by the Gospel. One of the principal 
features of the Magazine will be the Department 
for Young People, for whom short Tales, Nar- 
ratives, Poems, and Extracts from Good Authors 
will be provided. 

To carry out these schemes in an efficient 
manner, we have secured the services of a number 
of writers who, by their high principles and 
acknowledged talent, are specially qualified to 
| contribute to the pages of a Religious Magazine. 

Such are our plans for the future. We have 
been thus explicit in detailing them, because we 
feel it due to those who have aided us so long to 
tell them clearly what our future course will be. 
We sail under the same flag as of old, but with 
a new ship and over a wider sea. We spread 
our sails without fear. We have confidence in 
the Public. We ask their aid in promoting, not 
only by reading themselves, but by recommend- 
ing to others, the New Series of Toe Quiver. 

Tue Eprror. 








THE GROUNDED STAFF: 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE EARLY MORNING LECTURES 
AT 8T. SWITHIN’S, LONDON STONE, 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A. 
——>—- 
No. IX. 

‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?”— 

Rom. viii. 35. ‘ 
Arrer the ‘duty of decision” has been exercised, 
the ‘‘comfort of certainty” is enjoyed; and this 
because of the “‘ surety of salvation.” I desire in 
this lecture to point out the cause and the conse- 
quences of this certainty and assurance—the ground 
and the nature of the Christian’s hope, and the 
consequent boldness and confidence whereby he is 
enabled, amid all the changes and chances, the 
crosses and trials, the sorrows and sufferings, of 
this present world, still to rejoice, and to say, 
““Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ?” 

This hope of the Christian is a sure and certain 
hope, because it is established in faith, and is built 
upon the surety of the promises of God, and those 
promises are further confirmed by the oath of God. 
‘These are the two ‘‘immutable things,” the twain 
pedestals of our confidence—the promise and the 
oath of God, ‘‘in which it was impossible for God 
to lie;” and it is through these that we are enabled 
to ‘‘have a strong consolation, who have fled for 
refuge, to lay hold upon the hope set before us.” 

It is in the context of the encouragement given 
by St. Paul (Heb. vi. 17—19), that the apostle in- 
troduces that emblem of the Christian’s hope and 
eonfidence—the anchor. ‘‘ Which hope we have as 
an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast.” 

Let us consider this matter in detail. 

1. One of the emblems, then, illustrative of the 





nature of “hope” is the “anchor.” Now the 
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anchor, when it secures the ship, is invisible—deep 
plunged in the water, out of. sight, and beyond 
our reach; and designedly and necessarily so. It 
is an element of safety, not laid superficially or for 
outward obseryation, but laid deep, for purposes 
of security. Hence some one has said, ‘‘ The cast- 
ings are not into the shiftings of this world, but into 
the fastnesses of eternity, where nothing moves, 
nothing changes.” 

Hope is our anchor, and faith is the cable by 
which we hold to it. The evidences of the powe 
and influence of the anchor are not seen; but felf. 
The sailor does not see the anchor that moors Kis 
craft, but he will not trust it the less for that. 
knows it is there; he has cast it there; he feel¢ the 
drawings of it there; he has weathered the sale, 
and is safe, because it is there ; and he knofrs he 
can yet weather other storms, while his gyachor 
continues there—unseon, but not unfelt. 

2. Another illustration of the Christian’s ground 
of confidence is the emblem of ‘‘ the root” of the 
tree. The root is one with the branches, and the 
branches are one with the root—a mutual indwell- 
ing. ‘You in me, and I in you.” All depends 
upon the root. ‘Hither make the tree good, and 
his fruit good; or else make the tree corrupt, and 
his fruit corrupt: for the tree is known by his 
fruit” (Matt. xii. 33). The root exercises a pa- 
rental government over all the branches that abide 
init. The model of all true monarchy is the tree 
that hath a healthy root, and a corresponding 
health of fruit-bearing branches. From the cen- 
tral root, life, and sap, and vigour are sent impar- 
tially and alike through all the members. The root 
is the ruling power ; and the branches the obedient 
subjects of a free kingdom. And, so long as the 
branches abide in the tree, they are in comthunion 
with the source of life and the secret of well-being, 
being partakers of “the root and fatness” of the 
tree. And even such is the Ohristian’s confidence 
and surety, so long as he abides in Christ. ‘‘ Tam 
the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth in 
me, and 1 in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit: for without me ye can do nothing” (John 
xy. 5). 

8. The emblem of the ‘‘ foundation-stoue ” is also 
employed in illustration of the well-assured con- 
fidence of God’s pecple—-‘‘ Behold, I lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- | 
stone, a sure foundation: he that believeth shall not | 
make haste” (Isa. xxviii. 16). The “rock” was | 
the foundation of the house which did not fall; and | 
its steadfastness was by reason of its strong founda- | 
tion. And this foundation-stone is Christ. Hence 
the dread alternative—Christ, as ho is aecepted or 
rejected, is either a stumbling-stone and rock of | 
offence, or else the very pedestal of our salvation. | 
David and Isaiah both speak of this corner-stone, 
which is Christ. Jesus himself appropriates their | 
yestimony to his own person, character, and mission | 
(Matt. xxi. 42). St. Peter re-echoes the voice of | 
the prophets, and bears the like testimony to | 
Christ (Acts iv. 11). St. Paul likewise testifies to | 
the same great truth (Rom. ix. 33); and makes | 
the strength, and symmetry, and beauty of the | 

| 





Church, as a building, to consist in its foundation— 
‘And are built upon the foundation of the apostles | 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief | 
corner-stone” (Eph. ii. 20). 

4, And this suggests the ‘‘top-stone” also as an 
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emblem ef the security and completeness of the 
work done by Christ in the soul. We are not only 
built upon him, but we also grow up into him. 
Hence is Christ spoken of as the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, the first and 
the last, the foundation-stone and the top-stone: 
showing that, from beginning to end, the whole 
work of salvation is of Christ, and that therefore it 
rust be a well-wrought work, a complete work, 


A, perfect work; and that if we are found in him, 


we are justified by him, accepted through him, and 
‘complete in him.” 3 

This being so—a covenant ordered in all points 
and sure—may we not have ‘‘a strong consola- 
tion,” a blessed confidence, by which we may beldiy 
say, ‘‘ WHO SHALL SEPARATE US FROM THE LOVE 
or OnRIst?” 

The man of God is here described as having been 
foreknown, predestinated, called, obedient to the 
call, justified, sanctified, and everitually glorified. 
It is of thie character of man, and of no other, that 
the apostle predicates this’ Oliristian boldness and 
assurance. And the child of God must be all these 
—every one. And, surely, such a one can well 
afford, in the consciousness of all these, to face 


| earth and hell, and in all holy boldness to challenge 


them in the strength of Ohrist. It was a brave, 
bold act when the stripling David challenged the 


| giant chieftain of the Philistineés—when he stamped 
| his foot upon the dust of the battle-field, and bade 


him on to the encounter; yet it was not in the 
stripling’s own strength he did this, but under the 
protection of a greater strength, and under the sanc- 
tion of a higher trust—‘‘ Thou comest to me with a 
sword, and with a spear, and witha shield: but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the 
God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied” 
(1 Sam. xvii. 45). And such trust has the servant 
of the Lord, while engaging in the spiritual fight— 
‘*Tf God be for us, who can be against us?” Sin 
would be against us, but it is pardoned—both for- 
given and forgotten. Oonscience would be against 
us, but if is cleansed, and at peace. Satan would be 
against us, but the accuser of the brethren is cast 
down, and Christ, the ‘‘stronger than he,” stands 
by us; and who shall separate us from him? 
There is now no condemnation of any guilt (ver. 1); 
no prevailing of any enthity (ver. 7); no bondage 


'of any law (yer. 15); no overwhelming of any 


sorrow (ver. 18); no withholding of any gift (ver. 
32); no charge of any accusation (ver. 33); and no 
separation from the love of Christ (ver. 35). 

Here we are enabled to assure ourselves of two 
1. That there is a bend of union 
between Christ and the Christian; and 2. That 
this bond of union is indissoluble. 

I, The bond of union,—This bond is ‘ the love of 
Christ.” Some small and meagre éstimate of the 
power of “love” as a bond of union may be 
gathered from the nature and effects of human 
affection—the bond of union between two fond 
hearts. How earnest, how single, how undivided, 
how pure, how jealous is it! Will trouble pat 
them from this love, or tribulation sever the hol 
bond? Nay, the very sympathy of suffering bin 
the bond the closer. The still waters are calm and 
motionless because they haye no obstacles to sur- 
mount, no provocation to resist; but when they 
are intercepted by barriers of rock and opposing 
obstacles, pent-up waters gather to themselves 
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until they have overborne the hindrance, and, with 
a full flood of victory, overwhelmed the restraint. 

And a yet more near, and dear, and holy re- 
lationship of love is that which binds husband 
and wifé in oné, so that they twain are one flesh, 
having one heart, one interest, one common object 
in life—a love which even death itself cannot 
extinguish. Shall trouble or distress mitigate 
that loye, or loosen that bond? Nay, it is this 
that. binds them more together, joining hand to 
hand, and heart to heart, to bear the cross between 
them. Family trials, domestic bereayements, ad- 
versity in life or business—these are the storms 
that cause the tendet-hearted, ivy to clasp more 
vigorously the stronger-hearted oak—“‘ Botter is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith” (Prov. xv. 17). 

And, tell me, shall human love be so strong, 
and be held so sacred, and Divine love be weaker 
and a less sacred principle? Surely this cannot 

“No friond is like this Friend on high, 
The best may soon be gone ; 
Wife, husband, child, they all must die ; 
Not so this Mighty One! ” 


Woll, indeed, may we rise from earthly figures to 
the heavenly rea. iy from human, comparisons_to 
the. incomparable love of God, and ask, ‘‘ Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ?” 

Il. This bond of union is indissoluble,—The indis- 
solubleness of this holy bond is conveyed by the 
triumphant challenge, ‘‘ Who shall separate us?” 
and still more by the long and double enumeration 
of all possible emergencies, contingencies, sorrows, 
trials, and afflictions that could rise up against 


the soul, to test its faith, and love, and power of 
endurance. Let us follow out this series of possi- 
ble tests, and see how it is that the soul of the true 
believer rises superior to them all, and still abides 


steadfast to the end. 

‘ Shall tribulation ?”—The Greek word, Oriic, 
employed here, means pressuwre—thereby involving 
the idea of experiment by heavy weight to test the 
bearing power and measure of endurance, As the 

ressure that is brought to bear upon the grapes 

odden in the wine-press, and giving forth pure 
wine as the result; or as the oil ‘‘ beaten for the 
light,” as required in the law for the lamps of the 
sanctuary, (Iixod. xxvii. 20); or as the treading 
down of the root of the sapling tree beneath the 
heavy tread of the husbandman, thereby bringing 
the soil into greater consistency, and giving 4 
tree. the better qpoorganty of growth ; su 
“tribulation,” so far from separating us from 
Christ, would tend rather to knit the soul to 
Christ, and thus to bring forth the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness. 

‘* Or distress ?”—The original word (arevoxpia) 
indicates narrowness of place, and would include 
straitened and straitening circumstances, tem- 
poral. poverty, spiritual dearth, when the soul is 
‘shut up and cannot get forth,” This trial would 
make the former trial all the more intense, the 

inching circumstances of man leaving him but 
ittle room, or scope, to bear the high pressure of 
the preceding test. 

‘* Or persecution ?”’—-Has the sword or the flame 
of the persecutor ever separated one of God’s 
suffering children from their loye to their heavenly 
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Father? No, Persecution did not separate Paul, 
or the other apostles, from the love of their Master. 
Yea, rather were they thus made to be more com- 
letely one with Christ, ‘The noble army of martyrs 
id ‘‘bear in their body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” In all their afflictions he was afilicted— 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ?” 

Once, in the days of the Scottish persecutions, 
two women, mother and daughter, were made the 
gubjects of the refinement of persecuting wrath. 
Both were led down, to. the sea-shore, and bound 
each to a post beneath high-water mark, the elder 
woman being bound at a lower point of the sloping 
strand, so that: she should be the first to suffer, and 
in. view of bar child. The tide flowed fast, and 
rose to. its fatal work, till by-and-by the waters 
gurgled at the lips of the aged woman, now 
struggling in the agonies of death. ‘‘ Well, Mar- 
garet,” said the persecutors, ‘‘what do you think of 
that?” To which the youthful martyr replied, 
“What do I see, but the Lord Jesus suffering in 
the person of one of his children?” Did persecu- 
tion separate these faithful ones from Christ. Nay, 
it knitted them more and more to him they loved, 
and ‘‘ chased them up to heaven !” 

“Or famine; or nakedness #’’—Hsau, indeed, for 
the satisfaction of his present hunger, sold his 
birthright; and thus proved himself a stranger to 
the true love of God. But it was ‘famine and 
nakedness ” that partly contributed to the restora- 
tion of the prodigal to his father’s house. And, in 
a yet higher sense, men have endured the spoiling 
of their goods, and have borne the loss of all things, 
rathe. than forswear the loye that bound them to 
the Saviour. 

‘* Or peril or sword ?”—The threatening of health 
or life, of property. or possessions — no, not these 
could separate the foreknown. and justified believer 
from Him that loved him. He is content to be, as 
Paul was, ‘‘in jeopardy every hour,” inthe sure 
and certain hope of the coming glory. The sword 
may, indeed, loose the silver — of life temporal, 
but it cannot sever the soul of the believer from Him 
in whom he has believed. None of these things 
move him, 

And what a ‘‘strong consolation” is this! Things 
the most formidable, the most fearful, the most 
dreaded by men under ordinary cireumstances, are 
reckoned as of no account by the Christian, Yea, 
they are something—they are so many stages of a 
prggreet, so many obstacles surmounted, so many 

ifficulties overcome, so many proofs of faithfulness, 
so many steps to victory, so that the Christian man 
is ‘‘ more than conqueror” at last. 

Nor is this all. The apostle waxes yet more bold, 
and rises to yet greater faith. ‘‘ For Iam persuaded,” 
saith he, and once more launches forth into a tri- 
umphant enumeration of things and circumstances 
that cannot separate us from the love of Christ. In 
@ previous verso the apostle had based his con- 

ence upon his knowledge—‘‘ We know (oiJayev) 
that all things work together for good to them that 
love God” (ver. 28), But now he speaks in yet 
bolder phrase—‘‘ I am persuaded (réreopai), that 
neither death, nor life ”’—if offered in exchange for 
principle, or as the price of our apostacy; ‘‘ nor 
angels” —-evil angels, with all their mysterious 
power, and subtie craft, and Satanic guile; ‘‘ nor 

rincipalities, nor powers ’’—of earth or hell; no 
orce of human authority, no power of human 
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government, no allegiance to the will of man; 
‘‘nor things present, nor things to come”—and all 
things whatsoever that may be included in that 
comprehensive phrase; and looking into space 
above, there is nought there to fear—‘“nor height;” 
and down into the mysterious deeps beneath, no 
terrors there, ‘nor depth;” and, as though language 
failed to express or to exhaust the catalogue of pos- 
sible emergencies—‘‘ nor any other creature”—no 
created thing, power, or intelligence—‘‘shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

This is, indeed, a bold and brave challenge of 
the man of God, a marvellous exemption from the 
power and influence of those very things that most 
of all separate men here, for they separate him not 
from Christ. 


* Strong in his strength, we boldly say, 
For us Immanuel shed his blood ; 
Who, then, shall tear our shield away, 
Or part us from the love of God? 


*¢ Can tribulation, or distress, 
Or persecution’s fiery sword ? 
Can Satan rob us of our peace, 
Or prove too mighty for the Lord? 


*¢ The winds may roar, the floods beset, 
And rains impetuous descend ; 
Yet will he not his own forget, 
But love and save them, to the end!” 








THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


THE coral reefs which surround the entire group 
of these islands like a natural fortress, oom 
the approach, and rendering any attempt to lan 
in dark nights and during stormy weather difficult 
and dangerous; the wild appearance of the aps 
and the reported ferocity of its inhabitants—accord- 
ing to rumour’s tongues, “ anthropophagi and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders”— 
have been the causes, probably, which have 
deterred navigators from frequenting them, and 
will explain the remarkable fact that such exten- 
sive tracts of land, lying in the very passage of 
numerous yessels trading with the important 
countries by which they are nearly encircled, 
should have remained, till of late years, so little 
known—almost in a state of nature—with their 
inhabitants wallowing in the oe ignorance 
and barbarity, utterly untouched by civilisation. 

On reference to the map it will be seen these 
islands are situated on the eastern side of the ce 
of Bengal, stretching from 10° 32’ to 13° 40’ nort. 
latitude, and from 90° 6’ to 92° 59’ east longi- 
tude. Oarrying the eye along it will not be diffi- 
cult to connect them distinctly, by successive | 
islets and groups of islands, with the mountain 
range on the Asiatic mainland which separates 
Arracan from Pegu, and terminates southward in 
the promontory of Negrais, there dips into the 
sea, and successively reappears above it as the 
different islands in the Bay of Bengal, forming a 
eurved line of them to Acheen Head, the northern 
extremity of Sumatra. 





The Andamans are divided into a Great and: 


Little Andaman. ‘The former, about 140 miles in 
length, but not more than twenty in the broadest 
parts, is, in appearance, one large island, and was 
so considered until 1792, when a dividing strait was 
discovered, by the accident of a boat, sent to 


explore the coast, being drawn in by a rapid 
current, and swept through into the Bay of Bengal, 
where for eighteen days the wretched crew, tivo 
Europeans and six lascars, hoped against hope. 
When picked up, three of the lascars had been 
eaten. Besides this strait another has now been 
discovered, dividing the Great Andaman into three 
tracts of land. The northern passage is marked on 
the chart as impassable for boats at low water. 
The Little Andaman, lying about twenty miles to 
the south, is much smaller—twenty-eight miles 
long by seventeen broad—and possesses no available 
harbour, although tolerable anchorage is found near 
its shores. The surrounding waters are studded 
with numerous islets, covered inland by large, 
lofty trees, dense with masses of foliage, festooned 
with the gorgeous flowers of the various creepers 
which entwine trunks and branches in all the 
unstudied grace and rich profusion of nature in the 
tropics ; whilst the shores of the bays and creeks are 
usually lined by the mangrove, which with its 
ever-recurring roots, forms an almost impenetrable 
forest, sometimes projecting even far into the water, 
so as to allow, at high tide, boats to lie in its 
shady recesses, protected from the dazzling rays of 
a burning sun. 

The extensive forests with which these islands 
are overrun produce a variety of trees of high 
promise—valuable for building and many other 
purposes, as well as the construction of ships, for 
whith suitable timber, planks, and even masts may 
be freely cut. Amongst them are common the ban- 
yan, almond, and oil-trees ; the penaigre, admirably 
adapted for ships’ knees, and the stupendous iron- 
tree, which bids defiance to the axe of the wood- 
cutter; also a red wood, little inferior to fine 
mahogany, and, like it, fit for manufacture into 
furniture. The Nicobar bread-fruit, and a few 
other fruit-trees, have been found in a wild state; 
but it is remarkable that cocoa-nuts, so common in 
other tropical countries, are here almost unknown. 

These woods give shelter to a variety of birds; 
the most common are pigeons, crows, parroquets, 
kingfishers, curlews, fish-hawks, and owls. The 
species of swallow which builds the celebrated 
edible nest, resorts during nidification to some of 
the principal caverns along the coast. The nests 
are made of a particular species of seaweed, which 
the bird macerates and bruises before it employs 
the material in layers, so as to form the whitish, 
oo cup-shaped nests so highly prized as 

elicacies and restoratives by the Chinese, when 
dissolved in their soups. 

With regard to the inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands there is some difficulty in sifting the 
different accounts of various voyagers. It was 


| not until the latter part of the eighteenth century 


that the civilised world was enlightened by any 
trustworthy information concerning them. Then 
an expedition was forwarded by the East India 
Company to thoroughly survey the coasts, to mark 
out dangerous reefs, and to ascertain the exist- 
ence of harbours, which might prove safe places 
of refuge for storm-driyen shipping. The opera- 
tions were conducted under Captain Blair and 
Colonel Colebrooke, both of whom—men of great 

ractical experience—were enabled to give reports 

ighly valuable: so faithful in their minute and 
accurate description as to leave little for subse- 
quent explorers todo. Captain Blair gayo such a 
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favourable report of the salubrity of climate as to 
induce the authorities to take measures for the 
formation of a convict settlement—a want begin- 
ning to be felt as a punishment for the more heinous 
offenders convicted by the judges on the continent 
of India. In 1789 a mission was forwarded under 
the leadership of Captain Blair, who selected, as 
his first settlement, Chatham Island, in the port 
called by him Cornwallis; but now known as Port 
Blair, in the southern part of the Great Andaman. 
As Captain Blair took with him from Bengal a 
considerable body of artificers, the land in this 
immediate neighbourhood was soon brought under 
some measure of cultivation, and slight fortifica- 
tions, with habitations sufficient to house all the 
arty, were thrown up; butin 1792 the Government 
ecided on removing the settlement: to a harbour in 
the north-east of the northern island, considered 
by Commodore Cornwallis to offer much greater 
advantages for a fleet of war ships. A situation 
more picturesque or more romantic than that of 
this new settlement—called by the name hitherto 
applied to the first, viz., Port Oornwallis—can 
scarcely be imagined. Land-locked on all sides, an 
extensive sheet of water, resembling a,vast lake, 
spreads out its calm surface, interspersed by small 
islands, and environed by lofty mountains clothed 
with impenetrable forests. e settlers in their 
new home soon made rapid ‘progress in their clear- 
ing, and for some period matters went on fayour- 
ably; but it was found that the health of the colo- 
nists gave way under a long occupation, probabl 
owing to the proximity of some swampy ground, 
which might haye been eee drained had 
circumstances permitted. The breaking out of war 
with France at this date necessitating the erection 


of defences, the Government considered it unde- 
sirable to enter into the expensive improvements 
requisite for security and health, and, in 1796, 
withdrew the whole settlement. 

Major Kydd, in his report dated March, 1795, 


writing of the climate, says that ‘‘fair weather 
can only be calculated on for four or five months in 
the year, when the air is clear and pure, and, for a 
situation between the tropics, temperate. These 
five months extend from the middle of November 
te April, when the rains begin to fall, and, except- 
ing a short interval in May, continue with but 
little intermission until November. Exposed as the 
islands are to the whole force of the south-west 
monsoon, the rain falls with great violence, and in 
quantities exceeding what is known in any other 
habitable region. During 1794 no less than 123 
- inches were measured, which is about double the 
quantity that falls in Bengal during a season of 
the greatest abundance. 

No attempt was made to put these islands to fur- 
ther service until 1857, when, at the time of the 
sepoy mutiny, attention was directed towards them 
as a convenient depédt for the transportation of 
mutineers, and an expedition was forwarded by the 
orders of the Indian Council, under Lord Canning’s 





government, to obtain necessary information. This 
expedition was placed under the charge of Dr. | 
Monatt, who has published a work containing a | 
record of his personal adventures, and pointing | 
out for further research other sources from which | 
information may be obtained. We have endea- 
voured to collect into a short article the chief 
points of interest thus offered to the public, and, ' 


in doing so, acknowledge our obligations to Dr. 
Monatt’s book. 

The race of men who inhabit the Andaman Is- 
lands—the Mincopie, as they are called—are to all 
appearance less civilised than any known tribe of 
savages, and their aversion to mingle with strangers, 
or even to receive them kindly, must tend ina great 
degree to prevent their advance in the social scale. 
Beauty of feature and elegance of form, we suppose, 
must, in the case of these islanders, as ever, remain 
a matter of individual opinion. We find them de- 
scribed by some as uncouth in aspect, with slender, 
ill-formed limbs, protuberant bellies, high shoul- 
ders, and large heads, and, like the Africans, with 
woolly hair, thick lips, and flat noses. On the 
other hand, we are told that, although small in 
stature, the framework of the body is generally 
well constructed, proportionately to their size; the 
limbs muscular and well-developed; with nothing 
of the projecting, monkey-like development of the 
lower part of the face, the enormous mouth, or the 
projecting heel of the genuine negro; their whole 
forms being described as equal in elegance to a 
European’s, and injured only by their own absurd 
fancies of adornment. Their colour is of the 
darkest hue, shining lustrous as any life-guards- 
man’s boot—a brilliance they scorn to conceal by 
anything we understand by the term clothing, con- 
tenting themselves with an easily renewable, if 
somewhat filthy, coating of pa a full dress 
suit vu: which may be obtained, at a moment’s 
notice; by a roll in the mud. No doubt their 
object in thus disguising themselves is to pro- 
tect the body from their persevering, sanguinary 
scourges, mosquitoes, which appear to be most 
annoyingly lively, putting quite into the shade 
the centipedes, scorpions, tics, and such-like abomi- 
nations, of which the woods are prolific. The men 
do not allow a particle of hair to remain on their 
bodies. The women are usually the barbers, and 
must be expert at their trade, as they efficiently 
and rapidly shave a cranium with any chance 
morsel of bottle-glass they may happen to pro- 
cure, or with pieces of shell sharpened at the 
edge—a good supply of which may always be ob- 
tained, as the shores abound with varieties, such as 
gorgonas, madrepores, and cowries, whilst shell-fish 
are found on the reefs, and*in some places excel- 
lent oysters. 

The women are described as inferior to the men 
—as ugly as may be; with round, bullet-like heads, 
complexions black as soot can make Ethiopian 
miastrels—small, dwarfish figures—hard, angular 
contour, the reverse of graceful. These ladies, ill- 
favoured as their persons seem to be, yet possess 
some of the amiable qualities of their sex. They 
are certainly kind to their children, towards whom 
they give every manifestation of watchful love and 
care. So long as nature permits, the mother sus- 
tains her child, never weaning it until exhaustion 
renders it necessary. As no clothes are ever used 
by the aborigines, the child remains naked from 
the first hour of its existence, except in very wet 
weather, when a few leaves are sewn together to 
form a covering called kapa. In all cases requiring 
the aid of medical or surgical art, the appliances 
are extremely simple: in the first, red earth and 
turtle-oil, mixed, form the universal panacea; and 
scarification in the latter. 

The descriptions we have of the habitations 
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| enovgh to afford good sport. The food thus ob- 





} respects resembling that used by the Cingalese 


| fishermen. 





| being discharged at forty yards with great force 
_ and accuracy of aim, i 
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erected by the earliest inhabitants of the earth , 
would answer for the wretched hovels used by these | 
islanders as dwellings. ‘Three or four sticks are | 
planted in the ground, and fastened together at the 
top in the form of a cone, over which a kind of 
thatch is formed with the branches and leaves of 
trees—an opening being left on one side, just large 
enough to creep into, and the ground beneath 
strewed with dried leaves, upon which they lie. 
Rising from their sleep in the morning, they go 
through no ceremony of prayer or ablution, but 
proceed at once to seek for food, either by fishing 
or gathering roots and fruit. Familiar with the 
water from childhood, they are all most expert 
divers, and frequently catch their fish by hand; 
but they also use hook, net, and harpoon with fair 
skill and success, as the harbours and inlets from 
the sea abound in varieties of the finny tribe, such 
as mullets, snappers, soles, rock-cod, skates, and 
many others. They can also obtain turtle in some 
parts of the coast; and, in their excursions through 
the woods, may shoot or spear a wild hog, spirited 


tained they broil on a kind of grid of bamboos, 
over fires kindled in the interior of large trees, 
where, allowing a heap of ashes to accumulate, 
a live fire can always be maintained with little 
attention. 

Their manufactures are extremely limited, and 
generally rude and imperfect, although, in a few 
instances, showing a skilful adaptation to circum- 
stances which it would puzzie our European arti- 
ficers to surpass; canoes, paddles, bows, arrows, 
spears, nets, baskets, fish-hooks, pine-torches, bam- 
boos for carrying water, adzes with iron tongues, 
are almost all the articles comprised in the list. 
Their canoes are made from the trunks of felled 
trees. which they hollow out, cut, and shape, with 
remurkable skill, considering the imperfect instru- 
ments at their command. The lines are prepared 
very exactly and beautifully, and the interior is 
hollowed out until the shell is no thicker than a 
deal bonnet-box, making an elegant, buoyant boat, 
floating lightly on the top of the waves, and almost 
impossible to sink. When leaving the shore for 
any distance, they attach an out-rigger, in some 


The paddles with which they propel 
their canoes are also well made and admirably used, 
for in several cases the natives fairly distanced the 
captain’s gig, and other ship’s boats, manne” b 

really good rowers, who did their best to win. ‘Their 
only arms are bows and arrows for a distance, and 
harpoons, which may be used in a close fight. 
These bows are made of strong, tough wood, 
about five or six feet in length, and of an un- 
common form; their arrows are headed usuall 

with bones, sometimes merely with a sharp bit 
of wood, but these are sufficiently destructive, 


inflicting severe wounds, 
the more dangerous, as the arrows, being jagged, 
have to be torn or cut out. On trial, men- 
of-war’s men failed to bend the bows; so that 
skill, as well as strength, must be needed for their 
use. Great ingenuity and neatness are displayed 
in the manufacture of their fishing-nets, from thé 
rhea fibre, which possesses the valuable quality of 
hardening in water. Ele hand-nets, much 
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resembling the butterfly nets in use amongst our- 
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selves, are also made and appended to a basket, 
which the Women generally carry on their backs, as 
a depét for all the small fry they can gather during 
the day, by aid of these nat nets. The water- 
vessels are mado of enormous joints of large-sized 
bamboo, capable of holding several gallons of fresh 
water, the burden of which, large as it is, the 
women are compelled to carry from village to 


age, 

The Andamaners display at times much collo- 
quial vivacity, and are fond of singing and danc- 
ing, in which amusements the women equally 
participate. Their language is rather smooth than 
guttural; and their melodies, in the nature of 
recitative and chorus, are not unpleasing. On the 
decease of one of their tribe, the survivors neither 
Weep cx Wil, but at once bury him in an upright 
position, waiting until decay has gone on for some 
time, and the body is almost entirely decomposed, 
before commencing their funeral obsequies; then 
the body is disinterred, and each relative appro- 
priating any bone he may be able to obtain, they 
all commence howling over it. The widow has a 
pre-emptive right to the skull, and is privileged to 
wear it as an ornament for the rest of her natural 
life. This outward display is, however, the only 
way in which she is required to be faithful to the 
memory of the respected deceased. 

Evidently an ignorant people these, of whom 
we even now haye but little perfect knowledge ; 
a virgin soil of complete barbarity, on which 
western civilisation is about to establish herself, 
to teach her ways and religion. At what cost? 
Robbery, slaughter, extermination, as usual? Let 
us rather hope that good men may labour profit- 
ably to prove that Christianity means love. 








THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 
PassInG away to the realms of light, 
Where nought but joy can come ; 
No tears, no sorrow, no sip, no night, 
In our eternal home. 
Passing away from tlie trials of earth, 
Leaving its cares for ever ; 

Passing away, in a heavenly birth 
Home—where death cometh never. 
Passing away from the sick-bed and pain, 

The long, weary hours of waking; 
When burning eyes for the day-dawn strain, 
And anxious hearts seem breaking. 


Passing away to the ransomed band 
Who travell’d the path before ; 

And now in the Holy presence stand, 
Their fears and failings o’er. 


Passing away : in a few more years, 
Ye, too, to that land will come; 
A few more trials, a few more teare— 


Then Eternity and Home. J. B. A. 








RESTRAIN YOUR TEMPER. 
Many Christians who have borne the loss of a dear child, 
or of all their property, with the most heroic Christian 
fortitude, have been entirely vanquished by the breaking 
of a dish, or the blunders of a servant.— Newton. 














fingers and toes. 
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Hepariment for Poung People. 


COUNTRY WALKS.—No. V. 


Sinck taking our last Country Walk, we have 
remembered one or two facts about turnips which 
we forgot to mention. 

Dr. Blair gives a curious account of the wonder- 
ful powers of vegetation possessed by them. Seed 
sown July 2, 1702, appeared aboye ground in three 
days; on August 12 one of them weighed two 
pounds fourteen ounces. An ounce of the seed con- 


tained a thousand grains; one of these seeds in- | 


creased 671,600 times its own weight in six weeks, 
or 111,933 times in one week, 666 in every hour, 
and 11 in a single minute. Young turnips are 
sometimes greatly injured by the depredations of a 
little insect, which farmers call the fly, or sometimes 


Black Jack; but which is not a fly at all, but a | 


small jumping beetle, which lays its eggs from 


April to September. The grubs are hatched in two | 


days and begin to feed on the inside of the leaf, 
while the full-grown insect feeds on the outside. 
It is, however, only the seed leaves which they 
attack ; but if these are destroyed before the second 
leaf appears, the plant dies, and farmers are there- 
fore yery anxious for the rapid growth and deyelop- 
ment of the young plants, as, after the second, or, 
as it is called, the rough leaf appears, they are safo 
from the ravages of this little pest. There is also 
a small root-weevil, which forms a kind of gall on 
the rocts of turnips, and I belieye on those of 
most of the same genus. These excrescences are 
known in some places by the name of anbury, or 
Should the turnips escape the 
ravages of these spoilers, they are visited by a 
no less formidable depredator, in the shape of a 
caterpillar, belonging to the saw-fly family. _ 
The young leaves of cabbages are also sometimes 
attacked by a small beetle, but suffer more from 
the inroads of caterpillars, ospecially those of the 
white or cabbage butterfly. These caterpillars haye 
sixteen feet, a yellow line along the back, and 
another on each side, the rest of the body being 
bluish grey, spotted with black, and the whole sur- 
face sprinkled with thin, short, whitish hairs. As 
there are two broods of these caterpillars in hgh 
it is fortunate that they appear to prefer wild to 
cultivated plants; they are also preyed upon in 
their turn by a kind of ichneumon fly, which 
deposits its eggs in the tying body of the cater- 
pillar, on which, when hatched, the grubs feed. 
The caterpillars of several other butterflies are also 


-very destructive to cabbages, particularly those of 


the gamma* moth, which are green striped ; those 
of the ‘‘burnished brass,”f which are yery 
similar, only a brighter green; and those of the 
“old gentlewoman ’f and ‘brown eye.”§ The 
grubs of a common kind of crane fly, or—as 
children say, daddy-longlegs—are also very de- 
structive. 

The different kinds of mustard are classed by 
some botanists in the same genus as the cabbage, 
turnip, &c., to which they are at all events closely 
allied, The most important of these is the black 
mustard, || the seeds of which are so well known as a 
condiment. Dr. Withering gives a curious account 
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of the origin of the word moutarde, which we have 
mado ‘‘ mustard” in English. . He says, “* Multum 
arde, in Latin, or moult arde, in old French (it 
| burns much), might have been imagined the real 
| thema of the word “ mustard,” had not a whimsical 
| history attached to its‘etymology. In 1382, Philip 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, granted to the town 
of Dijon armorial ensigns with the motto, ‘ Moult 
me tarde’ (I long, or wish ardently), which, 
being sculptured over the principal gate, by some 
accident, the middle word became effaced. The 
merchant dealers in senéye (sinapi), intending to 
ensign their pots with labels of the city arms, 
| copied the imperfect motto as it then remained, 
‘‘Moult tarde,” and hence the name which the sinapi 
composition has preserved to this day.” 

I certainly wish Dr. Withering had given us his 
authority for this anecdote, as, though it un- 
doubtedly may be true, it has so very apocryphal 
an air, and the more obvious etymology appzars 
altogether so much more probable, that we can 
| scarcely beliéve it without confirmation. Another 
| derivation suggested is from mustum ardens (hot 
must), on account of French mustard being said to 
be prepared for the table with the sweet must of 
new wine. I do not think this is the case at pre- 
sent, but it may have beer so formerly; and some 
confirmation of this derivation may be found in the 
fact of the old French spelling having been mous- 
tarde; whereas, if we believed Dr. Withering’s 
story, it would rather have been moultarde, It 
| certainly may have originally been the latter, but I 
have never séen it so spelt; and in an old French 
translation of Fuchs’ “ Historia Stirpium Com- 
mentarii,” published at Lyons in 1558, it is spelt 
moustarde.* We are not told how soon the inscrip- 
tion over the gates at Dijon became effaced, but it 
could scarcely have been so till after the lapse of a 
considerable time, probably, not till after 1477, 
when, by the marriage of Mary of Burgundy, that 
province passed into the possession of Austria ; 
nor, even then, could ‘“‘ the merchant dealers in 
senéve” have adopted the mutilated motto, till all 
memory of it in its perfect state had passed away. 
However, I am quite unable to decide the question, 
and must leaye my readers to adopt whichever 
etymology they may think best. 

Considerable discussion has arisen as to the 
plant referred to by our Lord in his parable of the 
grain of mustard seed (Matt. xiii. 31, 32). Cer- 
tainly, our English mustard has no claim to be 
called a tree ; but we learn from various writers 
that the Sinapis orientalis, a plant closely res-mb- 
ling our common English mustard, grows in 
Palestine to a considerable height. Lord Claude 
Hamilton states that he saw in Upper Egypt a mus- 
tard-tree higher than he could reach, and its stem 
ag thick as a man’s arm, and it appears to me that 
this better answers our Saviour’s description of 
** the greatest among herbs,” which ‘‘becometh a tree,” 
than any plant of the kind to which our word free 
would be at present restricted. Certainly, if it 
attains the size just mentioned, the ‘‘ birds of the 
air” might yery well ‘lodge in the branches 
thereof.” Several other plants have, however, 
been suggested as being intended by the parable 
rathér than what we now call mustard ; and it is, 








- Plusia gamma: ¢ Plusia chrysitis. + Mamestra brassicw, 
§ Mamestra oleracea, || Sinapis nigra. 


* Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible, ap, 1880, has ‘seneny; 
Tyndale's, ‘aD. 1534, mustard seed, 
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perhaps, impossible quite to decide between their 
respective claims. 

The best mustard is generally thought to be that 
grown in the neighbourhood of Durham; _ but 
large quantities are grown in other places, both 
on the Continent and in England. 

This plant, when wild, is sometimes included by 
farmers with rape, wild radish, and the common 
wild mustard* (to which last the name more 
properly belongs), under the general term of char- 
lock or kedlock. They are all very troublesome 





weeds, especially the wild mustard, the seeds of | 


which, however, are sometimes used instead of those 


of the black mustard. The young tops are boiled, | 


and eaten as cabbages in Sweden and Ireland. 


White mustardt is the mustard of our small | 


salad, a plant familiar to us all. Many of us can 
remember the delight with which we saw our 
name, or our initials, appear in the garden only 
a day or two after sowing the tiny seeds—a pleasure 
which was occasionally varied by sowing them on 
cork, or on flannel stretched over water. Some 
years ago, the seeds of white mustard enjoyed an 
extensive reputation as a quack medicine, but they 
were found to do more harm than good. The cress 
generally used is called by botanists Lepidium sati- 
vum ; it isa native of Persia, but now naturalised in 
England. The botanical name signifies a scale, in 
allusion to the curious little pouches containing the 
seed. Another plant sometimes cultivated as an 
early salad is the bitter winter cress, or yellow rocket, 
sometimes called also Trench cress, and herb St. 
Barbara,} which is a common weed in our pastures 
and hedges. It is said to be also eaten boiled in 
Sweden ; but it has a disagreeably bitter taste, and 
is very inferior to the early winter cress,§ which is 
known in our gardens as American cress, but is 
found wild in many parts of England. It tastes 
like water-cresses, and is valuable in the winter 
and early spring, especially in small gardens, as it 
may be cut several times over; the only objection 
to it is that the stems are too hard and tough to be 
agreeable, 

The nicest of all cresses is, however, the well- 
known water-cress,|| which is one of the few cru- 
ciferous plants with white blossoms. Water-cresses 
are to be found in most running streams, but the 
greater part of those sold in London are cultivated 
on purpose for the market. In France they are 
eaten not only raw, but dressed as spinach, and the 
pickled leaves seryed with roast fowl constitute the 
favourite poulet aux cressons. Dangerous mistakes 
haye sometimes been made between this plant and 
one kind of water-parsnip,§] a poisonous umbel- 
liferous plant which greatly resembles it, and is 
frequently found growing with it. Of course, when 
they are in bloom they are easily distinguished ; 
but this is not the time we choose for gathering 
water-cresses, so that we must look out for some 
other distinction. The leaf-stalks of umbelliferous 
plants embrace or clasp the stem, which is not the 
case with the crucifere ; the leaves of the water- 
parsnip are serrated at the edge, while those of the 
water-cress are entire, and are also more smooth 
and shining; and the terminal leaflet of the water- 
cress is larger and rounder than the others, while 
in the water-parsnip it is smaller. little atten- 
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| tion to these differences will prevent any possibility 
of mistake; but it is better never to eat water- 
cresses that have been gathered by inexperienced 
hands, at all events without a careful inspection. 

There is another plant* sometimes called the 
broad-leaved water-cress, though why it is difficult 
to imagine, as it bears no resemblance to that 
plant, and does not grow in the water. It is 
also called broad-leaved hedge-mustard, and 
London rocket, the latter name constituting its 
chief claim to our notice, as it originated in a very 
singular way. Immediately after the great fire of 
London, immense quantities of this Pet spran 
up, and quickly covered the whole of the groun 
laid waste. So profuse was the vegetation, that 
the herbalists of those days supposed that a greater 
quantity might be found on that one spot than 
could be supplied from all the remainder of Europe; 
and though this was probably an exaggerated 
notion, it was a singular instance of gw 
spontaneous growth, which has never, I believe, 
been accounted for. It usually grows on old walls, 
and amongst rubbish, but is rare. Like most of 
its tribe, it has small yellow blossoms. 

The common hedge-mustardt may be found on 
almost all roadsides and waste places. The juice, 
mixed with honey and sugar in equal quantities, is 
said to be a very effective remedy for ulcers in the 
throat, and also for hoarseness and asthma; it has 
also been recommended for sciatica. Birds are very 
fond of the seeds. The garlic hedge-mustardt{ is 
also tolerably common; it has very broad leaves 
and white flowers, and may at once be known by 
its smell. It is sometimes called “ Jack-by-the- 
hedge,” from its usual place of growth, and ‘‘ sauce- 
alone,” from having formerly been used by country 
people in sauces; it was also eaten boiled, or as a 
salad, but its flavour is strong, and, as most people 
would think, disagreeable. Another species, which 
is called ilix-weed,§ may be known by its very 
finely-divided leaves; it has small yellow flowers, 
on rather long foot-stalks, which are succeeded b 
very narrow pods about three-quarters of an inc 
long. The whole plant is about two feet high. It 
was formerly thought to possess great virtues, 
whence it acquired its botanical name of sophia, or 
wisdom; and the French still call it sagesse des 
chirurgiens. There are so many other cruciform 
plants which go by the names respectively of 
mustard and cress, that it is impossible to enu- 
merate them here; those I have named appear to 
me most worthy of notice. 

The wild radish|| is a common weed in corn-fields 
throughout the whole kingdom; the blossoms are 
generally yellow, but sometimes white, with lilac 
veins; the latter are most common near London. 
The botanical name, raphunus, signifies ‘‘ to appear 
quickly,” which every one will acknowledge is very 
appropriate to the growth of a radish; the second, 
or as it is called trivial name, is raphanistrum—the 
termination, istrum, implying that the plant to 
which it applies is of small importance compared 
with others of the same family. This is, of course, 
the case with our wild radish; which, however, 
seems to differ little from the garden variety, 
except so far as the latter would naturally be 
improved by cultivation, It was probably the 
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wild kind of which an old writer, in 1562, says:— 
‘* Of radish rootes there be no small store growing 
about the famous city of London; they be more 
plentifull than profytable, and more noysome than 
nourishinge to manne’s nature.’’*. It is said that, 
in wet seasons, tho wild radish grows in large | 

antities among the barley in Sweden, and that | 

ose who éat barley-bread are then afflicted with | 
violent convulsive complaints; but no such result 
has eyer been observed either in England or in | 
France; although in both countries this weed is 
abundant in cold, damp seasons; and it seems, 
therefore, more probable that the disease it attribut- 
able to some fungus, or other unwholesome con- 
dition.of the ‘grain itself, consequent on damp, 
rether than to the radish-seeds which may be 
mixed with it. -Cows will not eat radishes, but 
horses, and most of our other domestic animals, 
like them, and bees are tond of the blossems, 

The horseradish ¢ is sometimes to be found on 
thé banks of rivers, and sides of ditches, and other 
marshy situations, especially in the north of Eng- 
land. Its loose panicles of white flowers generally 
Appear about the end of May, or beginning of 
June}, buf are not so generally known as the root 
which is familiar to all. lovers of the ‘ roast beef or | 
old Jingland.” Fatal mistakes have sometimes | 
arison from its resemblance to that of the monks- 
hood; but in these cases there must have been 
great, indeed almost culpable carelessness, as in 
every other respect the two plants are entirely 
dissimilar. Horseradish has been used. medi- 
cinally in a variety of ways, and is still occasionally 
recommended, syrup prepared. from it'.is 
thought a good remedy for hoarseness, and the | 
essence is often a successfal cure for the toothache. 
I have also known a plaster of scraped horseradish 
give great relief in cases of nenralgia, when the 
ordinary mustard plasters had lost their effect; and | 
I have been told that they are still more efficacious | 
if applied to the inner part of the wrist. An infu- 
sion of the root in cold milk is said to remove tan | 
and freckles, but I should think it was also likel 
to irritate the skin, and should prefer letting both 
alone ; however, I have no doubt that horseradish | 
is less injurious than the generality of cosmetics, 
which should indeed be carefully avoided by all | 
who have the least regard for their health. Dr. 
Withering ‘statés that a spoonful of horseradish 
put into a pan of milk will preserve the milk sweet 
several days, either in the open air or a cellar, | 
while other milk will turn sour. The botanical | 
name forthe horseradish, and different kinds of 
| scurvy grass, is Cochlearia, from a word signif ing 
. a spoon, from the shape of the root-leavés, which 
| gomewhat resemble a spoon or shell; and spoon- 
wort is an old*name for these plants. . Cochlearia 
officinalis is the common scurvy-grass, so called | 
from its supposed efficacy in the disease whose | 
name it bears. This has probably been much | 
exaggerated, but there is no doubt that the leaves | 
are an extremely wholesome vegetable, either boiled | 
or eaten as a salad. The flowers are white and , 

retty, something like those of the ‘‘ lady’s smock.” 
which is also a cruciform plant), and generally 
appear in May; the plant 1s about a foot high, | 
and may bé found near the sea in most temperate | 
and eold climates. There is a variety someétiines | 
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found in wet places on the mountains of Scotland 
and Wales, and called either Cochlearia Greeniandica, 
or Cochlearia Alpina, which is extremely pretty. It 
is very small, and grows nearly close to the 
ground, and has thick bunches of white flowers 
with a lilac tinge. 

Sea-kail may sometimes be found in great abun- 
dance on cliffs close to the sea; its large heads of 
brilliant white flowers render it highly ornamental, 
besides being, when cultivated and’ blanched, one 
of our most esteemed winter vegetables. It gene- 
tally blooms in June, or July at the latest. The 
sea-rocket, on the contrary, is frequent on sandy 
shores, and has a branched and woody stem, from 
six to twelve inches high, wedge-shaped leaves, 
and corymbs of pale purple flowers, which gene- 
tally-a in July, though they may occasionally 
be found in August. 

There are many other cruciform flowers besides 
those I:have mentioned, but it would have taken 
too much space to particularise them all. Of some 
of them I may, perhaps, speak on future occasions. 





HIDE AND SEEK, 
‘‘ Way don’t you play with your sisters and the 
little ones, Walter?” . The little boy blushed, and 
answered hesitatingly: ‘‘ They only play children’s 
games, mamma; i wanted them to play some- 
thing sensible, but they would not.” 

** What do you call sensible games?” asked his 
mamma, smiling, and sitting down upon the garden- 
seat beside him. 

Oh! Hunt the Hare,’ or ‘French and English,’ 
or * Bait the Bear,’” replied Welter. 

‘< Well, these are very nico gumes for boys, but 
perhaps the girls like something quieter.” 

Walter looked indignant, and ‘said, in a tone 
which showed plainly what a condescension he con- 
sidered the proposal on his part, ‘‘I did offer to 
lay ‘Hide and Seek,’ mamma; but they ran away 
ke a parcel of geese,” 

His mamma laughed. ‘‘ Well, here they are, com- 
ing back; suppose I advise them to have a game at 
* Hide and Seek ?’” 

“ Yes, do, déar mother; you can make them de 
anything.” And Walter looked — happy, as 
his mamma proposed a game at ‘Hide and Seek,’ 
and every child caught up the idea as if it was the 
most delightful thing in the world; and very soon 
the en and shrubberies were ringing to the 
well-known sounds of ‘‘Ready!” ‘Tally ho!” and 
*“ Whoo; hoop!” 

Walter was wild with fun, and when his turn 
came rushed: off, shouting they would ‘‘never find 
him—he knew of such a good place.” And so ho 
thought he did. He had remembered an old meat- 
safe in a distant corner of the grounds, which was 
completely hidden by a8 if arp and trees, and 
here, from the very first, he had planned in his own 
mind to hide. Not at first, however; he would call 
out in quite a different direction, and then run like 
lightning along the path to the old safe. 

So Walter took rest in a summer-house a long 
way from the safe; and having shouted, ‘‘ Réady!” 
started off at his best pace for the safe, which he 


soon reached, and pulling open the rickety old door, 
scrambled up and shut himself in. 

A few minutes afterwards 4 shrill and terrible cry 
rang through the garden. Some of the children 
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stood still and grew pale; others, thinking it was 
only fun, did not care. But the poor mother knew 
it was a cry of pain, and although'she did not 
recognise the voice as Walter’s, she was very 
frightened, and rushed away in the direction she 
fancied it came from. And then, for about a quarter 
of an hour, the children went on looking every- 
where; but there was a sort of fear upon them all 
—they did not shout much, or run wildly in 
amongst the thick bushes; and at last not a voice 
rose above a whisper as they searched on and on; 
Mrs. Temple, for that was Walter’s mother’s name, 
searching with them, and looking so pale and 
trightened that they began to be frightened more 
and more, and when they had gathered together, 
and decided to ‘‘ give up,” it was some minutes 
before any one would shout out the words; and 
then they all stood in a body and shouted toge- 
ther, the boys putting their hands on each side of 
their mouths, and growing quite red in the face 
with the energy they displayed. Yet, loud as the 
shrill young voices were, there was one voice rang 
high over all, and it said— 

‘Walter, my boy; answer, my boy!” 

Then poor Mrs. ‘femple fell down, white and cold, 
| and when the children levaghh help from the house, 

they heard the servants say she had fainted. 

Great and greater became the consternation when 
| Walter did not turn up, and every servant about 
| the place was soon searching. ach nook and 
corner was looked in; all, at least, but the right one, 
which, by some unaccountable mistake, was for- 
gotten, and not one of the many who passed by the 
corner where the old safe stood remembered any- 
thing about it; and so the summer day, that had 
begun so happily, faded away, the sun sank down 
behind the hills, the bright stars came twinkling 
out in the cool, quiet sky, and the wondering, 
frightened little children went to their different 
| homes, to tell their strange story. 

All night the servants were in the grounds, 
searching, and ceasing not; Mrs. Temple was wan- 
dering about, calling Walter by every fond and pet 
name. It was close upon midnight; she had 
! reached the head of the long walk, at the end of 
which ran the path to the safe, when suddenly a 
little white-robed figure ran noiselessly up; it was 
a little girl whose parents lived in the nearest house. 
She lifted her pale face to Mrs. Temple’s, as she said— 

‘*T couldn’t sleep, so I got up to look for him.” 

Mrs. Temple could not speak. The little child, 
clothed in her long, white night-gown, and with 
her golden hair hanging round her sweet, grave 
face, looked so like an angel, that the thought 
came to Mrs. Temple that God had sent her, and 
she was silent.. She took the soft, warm hand, and 
suffered the little child to lead her on down the 
dark, mossy walk, across the grass mound at the 
end, then along another path almost overgrown with 
shrubs, and still more thickl ted with moss, 
upon which their footsteps fell rectly noiseless. 

Suddenly both stood still; a low, moaning sound 
came from the wood, something like the wind, yet 
there was not a breath of wind. They listened; it 
sighed forth again, a human voice, low and weak 
from great pain. 

Poor Mrs. Temple staggered, but held faster by 
the little hand. 

‘* What is it, Dora?” she whispered, seeing the 
child gazing up in her face. 
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“It’s him—it’s Walty! I knew God would let 
me find him,” she whispered; and then, speaking 
out loud, she called, sony 

‘* Walty, dear ; try to tell us where you are.” 

There was silence for a minute, then came the 
moan louder and sharper—it was close to them ; 
and at that instant the remembrance of the old 
meat-safe flashed upon Mrs. Temple. She cried out 
a bitter yet joyful cry, and ran forward, still holding 
Dora’s little hand. ‘There stood the old safe; there 
‘was no room for doubt now: the wi moaning 
came from it, and, with trembling d, the 
mother unfastened the door. 

“Are you there, Walty ?” said Dora; for they 
could not at first see anything. Then they saw 
something dark hanging from the roof. It was 
Walter, poor fellow; a great rusty hook had caught 
him omit pe the chin, and there he had hung, all 
those long, dreadful hours, unable to make a sound 
loud enough to attract attention. 

Mrs. Temple put her arms round him and lifted 
him up, and then, with his head lying heavily upon 
her shoulders, ran towards the house; but before 
she got very far she fainted, and had not little 
Dora had the forethought to run on directly Walter 
was found, there is no saying what the sad end 
might not have been; as it was, the servants came 
directly, and carried them both in. 

Walter’s wound was a very dreadful one, and it 
‘was many a day before he could tell them how the 
accident happened. When he did, the explanation 
was very simple; he was trying to see out by a 
crevice at the top of the safe, when he missed his 
hold, and came down, his chin striking the sharp 
point of the hook; he had given only one scream, 
after that he could do nothing but moan. He heard 
the children’s voices, and heard them close to him, 
but could not make them hear. Walter got quite 
well in time, but he was much more careful, you 
may believe, and it was very long before he could 
bear to play at ‘ Hide and Seek ’ again. 
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“Seek peace, and pursue it.”—Ps. xxxiv. 14 
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MARK WARREN; 


OR. 


FONWARDS AND UPWARDS.” 
—_——~»—— 


CHAPTER LVILI. 


“I HOPE i ye enjoyed it, I am sure, poor dear!” said 
Mrs, Ward; “it is not often you get a bit of pleasuring 
now-a-days.” 

“I did enjoy it, nurse, very much indeed,” said Isabel, 
cheerfully, 

She was looking radiant with beauty and happiness. 
If success is the elixir of life, so is joy. 

“TI wish to my heart something might turn up for 
you, different from being here always, dismal, and by 
yourself,” continued Mrs, Ward. 

“ But I deny being dismal, nurse; I deny it in toto,” 
cried Isabel, laughing. “ Pray, when. have I been 
dismal ?” 

‘* Well, my dear, you have kept up your spirits won- 
derfully considering,” said Mrs. Ward; “ but then it is 
dismal for you to go on living in this one room and 
teaching music all your life,” 

‘Perhaps I may not have to do it,” replied Isabel, a 
quick flush suffusing her face. 

Mrs. Ward looked at her a moment with an air of 
surprise ; then she went back to her kitchen, from which 
she had emerged to bring Isabel her breakfast. 

Isabel sat with her elbow on the table thinking, 
instead of eating. Mark’s féte had only taken place last 
night, so there had been little time for her spirits to 
recover from their excitement. 

But had she still the world at her feet, would she 
have chosen Mark? Have not circumstances driven 
her ? 

No; circumstances could never drive Isabel to any- 
thing. Besides, to account for choosing Mark among 
the millions of fellow-creatures thick as the sands of 
the sea, there is only here and there a man of genius, 
and Mark is one of them. 

Besides, a glance into Isabel’s heart would have set the 
matter at rest for ever. She loved Mark, and we know 
how Isabel can love. 

It seemed scarcely _— to go the round of her 
pupils as usual on this morning, so bright was her 
mind with hope, so crowded with other thoughts; but 
Isabel prepared to do so, She had risen to put on her 
bonnet, when the door opened, and, without the least 
ceremony, in marched Dr, Graff. 

He had on the same clothes he wore yesterday, but they 
looked suspiciously tumbled, as if he had slept in them. 

He fixed his eyes keenly on Isabel. 

“ Good morning, Miss Clare.” 

“ Good morning, Dr, Graff,’ said Isabel, flushing in 
spite of herself. 

“ Well?” said Dr. Graff, inquiringly. 

Isabel did not understand him, She knew he laid a 
great stress on punctuality, and taking a roll of music 
from the table, she said— 

* I am sure you will excuse me; it is time I went to 
my pupils.” 

* Nonsense about the pupils! Pray, are you and Mark 
engaged to each other?” 

s*! 3] coloured violently. Dr. Graff’s roughness gave 
a sh. _k to her sensibilities, 

Dr. Graff still eyed her with cruel keenness. 

“ Well, never mind, I see it’s all right. Pray, when 
are you going to be married ?” ; 

“Really, Dr. Graff——” said Isabel, tears in her eyes. 

* Because I want to know, that’s all. There’s nothing 
to cry about,” growled Dr. Graff. 

Isabel did cry. Her feelings were overwrought, and 
she actually burst into tears. 





Dr. Graff pulled a pipe from his pocket, and began to 
smoke, his head out of the window. 

Isabel felt angry with him, “He has no right to 
behave so,” she thought. 

When she had recovered a little, she said, resolving to 
get rid of him— 

“ T must go now, Dr. Graff.” 

“No, you need not; you need not go at all.” 

“You forget my pupils, Dr. Graff.” 

“No, I don’t. I have seen them all.” 

“What! This very morning?” 

“Yes; and I told them you would not come any 
more, You were going to be married.” 

* Really, Dr. Graff——” began Isabel again. 

Dr. Graff drew in his head. 

“ Why, you are, arn’t you?” exclaimed he. 

Tsabel looked down, her face hot and flushed. She 
was vexed and angry. And yet it was foolish, too, to be 
angry with Dr. Graff. 

“ { do not like to disappoint my pupils,” she said, at 
length. 

“Nonsense! The pupils won’t hurt. There are 
your clothes to make. I suppose every woman has a 

undred gowns and bonnets when she is married.” 

Isabel, in spite of her vexation, could not keep from 
smiling. 

“ Now, I'll tell you what,” said Dr. Graff: “see about 
those gowns and bonnets, will you?” 

“Indeed, I shall want very few,” said Isabel, thinking 
of her slender resources, 

“Yes, you will ; you will want a great many,” contra- 
dicted Dr. Graff. “I shall pay.” 

“You, Dr. Graff?” 

“ Yes, me. Am I not Mark’s father, and your father, 
too? Where have you any one else to stand by you 
but me?” 

“T am sure you are very good.” 

“No, I’m not. Iam not good at all. I’m sour and 
cankered, and vicious as a bear; but I love Mark. He’s 
my own boy, and I love you, for Mark’s sake. 

“Thank you, Dr. Graff.” 

“ And a little for your own. I think you have what 
most women want: a grain of sense,” continued Dr. Graff, 
looking full into her face. “I’ve been watching you all 
the time, as a cat doesa mouse. I wanted to see how you’d 
wear before I let Mark have you. You’ve worn well, as 
it happens. It’s what can’t be said of everybody.” 

It was impossible to be angry with Dr. Graff, or to 
expect anything from him but eccentricity. Isabel was 
touched with his kindness, oddly as he showed it. She 
knew thanks and demonstrations were intolerable to him, 
so she merely said— 

“T am ready to do what you please, if only you will 
tell me.” . 

“ That’s right, and I will tell you. You are to go to 
Miss Eden's, and stay there until you are married.” 

“ And leave Mrs. Ward ?” cried Isabel. 

“If Mrs. Ward’s company is so delightful, you had 
better take her with you,” said Dr. Graff, sarcastically. 

Isabel was silent. She did not want te vex him. 

* You are to stay at Miss Eden’s,” continued Dr. Graff ; 
* she knows all about it; only don’t let her gabble you to 
death. I shall give you away, remember.” 

“ Thank you, Dr. Graff,” said Isabel, her lip trembling 
with emotion. 

“ Because I stand in the place of father to you. If you 
like to bid your pupils good-bye, you can ; I wouldn’t,” 
said Dr. Graff, abruptly. : 

“T should just like to see them again,” said Isabel. 

“Very well, you shall. Hullo! here’s Mark poking 
his nose in the way,” said Dr. Graff, in a tone of vexation. 

Mark camoin, beaming with ay oy He stopped, and 
his countenance fell, when he saw Dr. Graff. 





Dr. Graff knocked the ashes out of his pipeand got up. 
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“Never mind me; I’m going.” 

“ Pray, don’t hurry,” said Mark, in a tone of forced 
politeness. ‘ 

“If you equivocate, Mark, I shall stop all day,” cried 
Dr. Graff, sharply. 

He did go home, however, and shut himself up, steadily 
smoking till night. What his thoughts were it is not 
for us to disclose; but when at length he lay down in 
bed, he ejaculated, as if this were the conclusion he had 
come to after all— 

“ Well! I was never so good-looking as Mark! and 
there were no Isabel Clares in my day.” 





CHAPTER LVIITI. 

I am not going to dwell on Isabel’s wedding. It took 
place from Miss Eden’s, quite quietly and without any 
splay. Dr. Graff gave her away, as he said he’should, 
au six fair young girls, her pupils, were bridesmaids. 
The news Soon spread to Westover. Mr. Stocks heard 
of it, and so did Gertrude Handley. Mr. Stocks never 
disclosed his feelings. Gertrude could hardly keep hers 
within bounds. 

Mark’s success had long been the pride of Westover. 
A few spiteful people, such as Gertrude, might take a 
pleasure in dwelling on the “shoemaker’s apprentice,” 
“the singing boy,” and such reminiscences; but Westover 
was heartily proud of Mark. Mark had been there once 
er twice, and his visit Was like an ovation. At such 
times Miss Gertrude and her clique hid their diminished 

eads. But the tidings of Mark’s wedding with Isabel 
caused Gertrude a bitter pang. She was sorry she had 
Gisgarded Isabel. Isabel in prosperity was quite a dif- 
ferent being from Isabel at Mrs. Ward’s, earning her daily 
bread. Who would have thought it? after all, it might 
not be too late. And Gertrude, hoping for an invitation 
to Isabel’s new home, wrote a fulsome letter of con- 
gratulation, that was to heal all the past. 

But Isabel had seen enough of Miss Handley. 
Rumours had reached her ears of Gertrude’s perfidy 
that were fatal to a renewal of friendship. Isabel re- 
plied politely, but coolly, to Gertrude’s letter, and the 
acquaintanve was wholly dropped. 

The most vexatious part of the matter to Gertrude 
was, that Phoebe was at Mark's house continually, 

Phoebe had loved Isabel and clung to her ever since 
her iliness ii London. Without the least effort; and 
by the mere force of truth and integrity, Isabel had put 
Pheebe’s poor distracted mind at rest. More than that, 
she had tended and nursed her with & skill and patience 
that had much to do with Pheebe’s recovery. 

Pheebe liked Isabel better than ever she did Margaret. 
Tsabel’s beauty and refinement were pleasing to’ her. 
Her touch was softer, her step lighter, her ways less 
commion than Margaret’s. When Isabel Was married, 
Phoebe came to stay with her, and an attachment grew 
up. between them. 

These visits were of great use to Pheebe, Her man- 
ners lost their nervous embarrassment, and became 
gradually formed, hot by tutoring, but dy association. 
Her health improved,and she spread ‘out into ‘a far more 
beautiful woman than she had ‘been éven in the days of 
her ill-starred aah cs 

Everybody liked Phoebe. Her mournful history 
called forth many sympathisers, and forémdtt among 
them was Dr. Graff. 

Now Dr. Graff iad, wonderful to relate, Leite Bitty 
Emms, and taken up his abode with Mark and Isabel 
This had happened the third year of their marriage, and 
was a step which had occasioned much surprisé and 
many Witticisms from his friends, A great deal of 
mancuvring was necessary to bring it about. At first 
nothing would inducé Dr. Graff to be absent froin his 
lodgings a single night. Indéed, he elutig to‘theni with 
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more pertinacity than evér. But one evening when on 
a visit to Mark, wind and weather both seemed deter. 
mined to prevent his exit. Indeed, the storm, as if it 
came on purpose, raged so furiously, that even the 
doctor’s obstinacy was obliged to succumb, 

On this occasion he found himself the occupant of a 

uiet little room, very plainly furnished, and shut off 
Rom the rest of tlie house. It opened into andther 
room, where in the morning he found his breakfast laid 
ready, without requiring him to join the family down 
stairs. This arrangement pleased Dr. Graff. The next 
time he came it was not so difficult to prevent his 
departure. In fact, by degrees, he began to prolong his 
stay—at first one night, then two, then three, then a 
whole week. Everything was done according to his 
known tastes. His meals were served in his toom. He 
was never broken in updén, or éxpected to see a human 
being. This reassured him. He hiked his new quarters. 
It was pleasanter and quiéter here than with Mrs. Emms. 
His room opened on to the garden; he could stroll about 
undisturbed. Every want was anticipated. He had his 
music and his pipé, and no care or trouble about any- 
thing. 

This state of affairs went on week by week, month by 
month. Mark dared not saya word, lest Dr. Graff should 
take fright. But one day Dr. Graff remarked of his 
own accord— 

*T like being here, Mark.” 

“T am so glad!” replied Mark, heartily. 

“You may see Mrs. Emms about it, if you like,” said 
Dr. Graff. 

And Dr. Graff had lived at Home Park ever since. 

Another influence was in course of time brought to 
bear upon him. ‘This was the great interest he took in 
Phebe. He had many opportunities of seeing her 
during her frequent visits, and by degrees he began to 
like her. 

One reason was, that, like himself, she was a child of 
the people. He loved the people; half his attachment to 
Mark was founded on this basis, 

Besides, Phoebe was unfortunate. This was a sure 
road to Dr. Graff’s heart. No one ever knew him to 
pay court to prosperity. He turned from it. But the 
poor, the sick, the fatherless, the widow—Dr. Graff had 
ministered to hundreds such. 

Pheebe’s position called forth all his compassion. 

* Poor thing!” he used to say to himself, as he sat 
smoking in his room, “she is wretchedly educated. She 
can’t play a note in right time. If that man ever turns 
up, she is not likely to suit him as she is.” 

Then came a few puffs. 

“T have a great mind to take her in hand myself.” 

Puff, puff, puff ! 

“T’ve plenty of time. Suppose { puta thing or two 
into her head ; she’ll be none the worse for it.” 

Puff, puff, puff! 

“No more should I be, that I know of.” 

The next morning, wonderful to relate, Dr. Graff 
made his appearance at breakfast. He sat with his eyes 
fixed on Phoebe the whole time. When the meal was 
over, he said to her, abruptly, “ Will you come into my 
room ; I want to speak to you.” 

Pheebe’s eyes were full of wonder; but she went. 
bib she had sat down, he began, without any pre- 

Ke : 

“T think you are very ignorant, Mrs, Loftus, Should 
you like me to teach ‘you ?” 

Phebe was surprised beyond measure. 

“Thank you, 


r. Graff,” she replied, meekly; “I 
know I am ignorant.” 

“Tam lad you do knowit. It is better than being 
puffed up with pride,” said Dr. Graff; : 

Phoebe raised her soft eyes to the doctor’s face. He 
was grave as a judge, 
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“Tf your husband ever turns up,” continued Dr. 


rad, 

Phasbe clasped her hands. 

“Oh, do you think he ever will?” cried she, 

“There's no knowing. Odd things happen in this 
world,” said Dr. Graff. 

“T do so long to see him. I pray so that he may 
come back,” continued Phoebe, eagerly. “If he ever 
were to come——" 

“You would not be happy,” interrupted Dr. Graff, 
abruptly. 

Pheebe looked at him in astonishment. 

“No, you would not,” said Dr. Graff, emphatically. 

Phoebe folded her hands with a melancholy, crest- 
fallen air, 

“Why should I not?” murmured she. , 

“ Because your husband, from what I hear about him 
—I don’t like him, mind: J hate him for his treat- 
ment of you —but he is an educated man, is he not?” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried Phoebe, eagerly. 

* And accomplished ?” 

“ Very much so, indeed.” 

“Well, then; you are not educated, nor accom- 
plished either. You play and sing abominably; and 
you can’t converse on any topic, beyond ‘ yes’ and ‘no.’” 

Pheebe’s eyes filled with tears. She thought Dr. 
Graff the most cruel man in the world. 

* Don’t be vexed with me,” continued Dr. Graff; “I 
only say this for your good. I want you to set about 
educating yourself.” 

“ Educating myself!” 

“Yes; why not? Your manners have improved 
wonderfully. You have lost that fluttered way you 
had, which was very disagreeable. You now only want 
to play decently, and to get a little useful knowledge 
that would fill up your mind and prevent it from get- 
ting vacant. I will teach you, if you like.” 

“Thank you; how kind you are!” cried Phebe, 
rather frightened and bewildered at the idea. 

Will you promise to be industrious ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Well, then, let us begin to-day.” 

Pheebe, gentle, docile, and sweet-tempered, was an 
admirable pupil for Dr. Graff; and, strange as it may 
seem, he made an excellent master. He was never 
harsh or rude to Phosbe. He was patient beyond mea- 
sure, for her shortcomings were many and great. Her 
musi¢ he took thoroughly in hand. He taught her to 
draw and paint, and imparted a fund of information, in 
a clear practical manner, that soon began to tell on 
Phoebe. The employment did her good. It filled up 
many a vacant hour, and called forth powers, not very 
brilliant, it is true, but which had never been before 
elicited. At the end of a year Phcebe was a new crea- 
ture. She could play quite respectably, and, instead of 
monosyllables, could converse on ordinary topics with 
tolerable ease and correctness. 

Dr. Graff improved rapidly in these latter days. All 
the time he could spare from Phoebe he spent in 
musical composition. He grew less morose, came 
regularly to meals, and now and then, on rare occasions, 
would make his appearance in the drawing-room, when 
visitors were present, and be positively agreeable. 

But sorrow and death lurk everywhere, and the 

ful routine of Home Park was destined to be 
rudely interrupted. 

Dr. Graff’s health began to give way. His early hard- 
ships and trials might have injured his constitution, 
and he had not youth to back him. He rapidly de- 
clined, so rapidly that at the end of a few months all 
hope was abandoned. Everything that gratitude and 
affection could suggest was done for his comfort and 
relief. Mark was with him night and day, and Phoebe 





attentive nurse. But, in spite of all, death advanced 
with hasty and unmistakable strides. It became a 
matter of weeks, then of days, then of hours. At this 
juncture Dr. Graff placed a sealed packet in Mark's 
hands, It was, he said, his last will and testa- 
ment, and he entreated that Mark would see it carried 
out. 

‘To the very letter,” said Mark, solemnly. 

“‘God bless you, Mark, and Isabel, too! don’t speak to 
me again. I have done with this world.” 

And so he had. Before another day dawned ho had 
drifted out into eternity. 

The will was like Dr. Graff: it was eccentric. 

By it he ordered a quantity of music to be sold, and 
the money realised to be paid to Phebe. All tho 
property he had he left to Phoebe. “I leave it. te 
her because she has suffered,” was the final clause of the 
document. No one disputed the will. Dr. Graff had 
no near relatives, and his distant ones were scattered 
far and wide. So all he had possessed passed at once 
into Pheebe’s hands, or, rather, into Giles’s, to manage 
for her. 

_Pheebe’s grief at Dr. Graff’s death was extremely 
bitter. It did not console her in the least that she 
was mistress of £500 a year; but it consoled Giles 
immensely. Herbert’s remittances to his wife had 
wholly gs tek and though Giles would never have 
begrudged Phoebe the half of it, had he but one loaf 
in the world, still it rejoiced him to think of her inde- 
pendence. 

It enabled him to propound and carry out a plan he 
had had in his head for many a day. 

Close by his house—the two gardens adjoining—was 
a pretty residence that was just now standing empty. 
nas persuaded Phoebe to take it, and make it her 

ome, 

“We shall see something of her then,” he said. 

When Pheebe’s grief had a little subsided, she gave 
Giles’s plan a serious consideration. In the end, the 
house was taken and furnished, and Phcebe, with her 
child, took possession of it in the spring. 

What more was wanting to the Silverwoods? No- 
thing to Giles and Margaret. They had children’s faces 
round them, and their sum of earthly happiness was 
complete, But to Phoebe something was wanting. 
Reconciliation with her husband. 

se and earnest were the prayers she offered up 
that Herbert might return. As her child grew up 
strong and beautiful, she would notice every trace of 
likeness to its father. 

‘Tf Herbert could but see it,” she would say. 

And when she looked round her comfortable house— 
comfortable and elegant, for Isabel had had a hand in 
arranging it—she would say— 

“Surely it would please Herbert.” 

But Herbert did not come, and was 2o0t heard of. 





CHAPTER LIX, 
“Lost! Lost, for ever!” 

The words seemed strangely out of place, and out of 
time. It was a sweet, cool Sunday merning in early 
autumn, with the waves rolling gently up the beach, 
and the bells chiming musically from the great old 
church, the only one possessed by the seaport town of 
Eastclilf. 

For, though Eastcliff had a harbour, and a pier, and a 
jetty—a very crazy one this last, that swayed to end 
fro in the rough winds of autumn, as if it held but a 
frail tenure of its life—it was little rage than a great 
long, straggling, fishing village; not, however, in the 
Somat ite few thousand inhabitants, They called it a 
town, and a thriving, prosperous one, with its mackerel 





and Isabel vied with each other who should be the most 


fishery, and its herring fishery, and its steamers touch- 
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ing twice a week at the end of the crazy jetty, in the 
summer-time, and its quaint Dutch boats lying at 
anchor ix the autumn, manned by red-capped Dutch- 


men. 

Village, indeed! nothing of the kind! 

On this Sunday morning, however, a man stood at the 
end of the jetty, looking down into the water. He had 
a handsome face, or, rather, the wreck of one; his 
clothes were threadbare to the last degree, but still they 
had the cut and style of those of a gentleman. His man- 
ners were abstracted and gloomy. He took no notice of 
anything that passed; but, leaning against the slight 
barrier between him and the boundless ocean, that lay 
smooth and fair before him, he muttered again— 

“Lost! Lost, for ever!” 

By-and-by he turned, and glancing about him, with 
an air of suspicion, he retraced his steps towards the 
town, concealing his face as much as possible in his 
handkerchief, 

Exactly in the middle of the jetty three persons met 
him—Giles, Margaret, and Phosbe. 

They were spending a month at Eastcliff for the 
benefit of the sea breezes, and had chosen to stroll on 
the jetty before going to church. 

Neither Margaret nor Phobe noticed anything, or 
anybody. The bells were going down, and they were 
afraid of being late, and Phosbe’s boy had Tun away, and 
was lost sight of. 

So the stranger passed unobserved by either of them ; 
but not unobserved by Giles. 

Giles saw him, and turned, abruptly— 

“ You'll not be in time if you don't step out,” said he 
to Margaret. 

“Why do you say you, Giles, as if we were going by 
ourselves ? ” said Margaret. 

“And so you are. I have changed my mind, and 
mean to stop at home,” replied Giles. 

“ Dear Giles, what is the matter?” asked Margaret, 
anxiously. 

“Nothing whatever. Just take Phoebe, and walk to- 
gether, will you ?” 

Margaret hesitated a moment, and would have 
hesitated longer, but that Giles contrived to whisper 
one little word in her ear. 

The effect of this word was magical. 
Pheebe’s arm, and said, hurriedly— 

“Come, Phoebe! let us make haste!” 

« But what’s Giles going to do?” said Phoebe, draw- 
ing back. , 

“ Never mind Giles; he can do as he likes.” 

Pheebe looked wistfully at Giles; then, always docile 
and easily led, she walked quietly off the jetty, escorted 
by Margaret. 

Giles watched till they were out of sight, then he 
quickened his pace, and set off in an opposite direction, 

He had his éye on a black dot some distarice before 
him, and he followed it up, threading his way through 
the crowd of church-goers (Hastcliff was just then full 
of visitors) with great dexterity. At first the black dot 
kept ahead of him, but he soon gained upon it, and was 
not many yards behind, when it turned down one of the 
narrowest and dingiest streets in the town, Giles close 
at its heels. 

The black dot had Jong ere this resolved itself into 
the decayed and out-of-elbows personage who had 
pore’ Giles on the jetty. He had now removed his 

andkerchief from his face, and showed lines and fur- 
rows made by care or sickness, or both. He was 
evidently poor, and in distress. Perhaps it was from 
motives of charity that Giles had followed him. 

The stranger opened the door of one of the houses, 
and went in. It was a small house, like all the rest in 
the street, and had a card in the Window, with “Lodg- 


ings” printed on it. “The neighbourhood was low and 


Margaret took 





crowded, and considered to be the worst end of East- 
cliff ; consequently, apartments in it were not easily let, 
except in very full seasons. 

However, whether from motives of poverty, or con- 
cealment, the individual who had ‘so excited Giles’s 
interest had taken up his abode here. He opened the 
door, went in, and no more was seen of him. 

gu still loitered about, as if unwilling to leave the 
spot, 

Presently another man, brisk, and rather bumptious, 
walked up the street. This man had a square, hard face, 
with little ferrety eyes, and a puckered-iip mouth: He 
carried a stick in his hand, and had the air of an official 
of some kind. He stopped at the house with “lodg- 
ings” in the window, and then, for he had walked very 
fast, he took off his hat, and, picking up » red handker- 
chief that fell out of it, made a dab all over his face, 
chucked back the handkerchief, put on the hat, and 
leaned against the wall, staring at Giles, 

Giles stared at him in return. 

At length the man laughed. 

“You are very impertinent,” said Giles, 

“ No, T aint. It is you as'is fanny,” said the man, 
dabbing his face again with his haudkerchief, 

“What do you mean, pray ? ” asked Giles, 

Giles was well-dressed, the man ill-dressed ; that is 
to say, his clothes weré coarse and vulgar. 

Giles thought he was not being treated with sufficient 
respect, considering the differenée. 

“ First come first served,” said the man, “ We can’t 
both pull him up.” ; 

“Pull who up ?” said Giles, scornfully. “I am not 
going to pull anybody up.” 

“Beg pardon! You seemed on the watch. You 
aint one of my fry, then? ” asked the man, 

“T should think not, indeed!” said Giles, with in- 
creasing disdain, 

“Beg pardon, Pm sure.’ And the man touched his 
hat. “But you see you dodged him so sharp, I thought 
you must have been set on.” 

“No, I wasn’t. Nothing of the kind,” said Giles. 

“Do you know the gent, pray ?” asked the man. 
ree Well, I thought I knew him once,” stammered 

iles, 

“Because I've got a warrant to arrest him,” said the 
man. “I’m a constable, only I’m not in uniform. He's 
80 slippery, it would not do.’ I’ve been dodging him this 
fortnight, expecting him to come over from France. He 
came last night.” 

“Dear me!” cried Giles, 

I should have said that when Giles first caught sight 
of the face that passed him on the jetty, his eyes had a 
look of sudden fierceness, They had the same look as 
he followed step by step along the streets. But when 
he came close up, and saw the haggard facé, with its 
deep furrows, the fierceness abated. It kept abating 
now as he stood. 

* Yes,” said the man. “It isn’t for much; but it’s 
the egg that breaks the horse’s back. He’s been gaming 
at those places abroad ; that’s where it is.” 

* Has he ?”’ asked Giles, in a tone of wonder. 

“Yes; one thing led to another, and so he got regu- 
larly cleaned out. I’m sorry for him, too,’ said the 
man; “he’s a real gentleman with it all,” 

“But has he no friends?” asked Giles. “ Dear me! 
he must have some friends,” 

* None that he'll apply to, he hasn’t. He’s proud, 

ou see. Gentlemen always are,” 

Still, couldn’t you-—"” 

* Bless you, [ couldn’t .do anything. I’ve nothing to 
do with nothing but this here writ. I’m to arrest him 
for £300 sterling.” 

* And will he go to gaol?” asked Giles, in a tone of 
horror, 
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“ Why, where else should he go? Bless me, what an 
innocent you are!” replied the man. 

Giles frowned. 

“ Do you arrest him now ?” he asked. 

‘Not to-day, because it’s Sunday. But I shan’t 
leave the house, Safe bind, safe find !” 

Giles looked wistfully in at the windows. He could 
see nothing. It was a dark, stifling situation, and he 
retreated from it into light and air. 

He sauntered back to the beach, and satdown. The 
tide was flowing softly in, with a rippling sound. It 
rippled almost to his feet. 

Gilés’s mind was full of blank astonishment. The 
chances and changes of life could no further go than this: 
that the man poor, wretched, and friendless, lying yonder 
under sentence of arrest, and without a hope in the world, 
should be Herbert Loftus, 

But it was so. It was Herbert Loftus. 

Giles was an odd person. When he had sat on the 
beach an hour without stirring, he began to throw stones 
into the water, steadily and persistently, as if the occu- 
pation were the most absorbing in life. 

Margaret and Phobe found him so doing on their re- 
turn from church. 

‘You ought to have gone,” said Phoebe, reproachfully; 
“ we have had the best sermon I ever heard.” 

“ And =» haye I,” said Giles. “Now let us go home 
to dinner. ° 





CHAPTER LX. 


“ PHBE,” said Giles, in the afternoon, “I want you to 
come and have a stroll with me on the beach.” 

“Yes, Giles; I will get little Herbert ready in a mo- 
ment. Come, Margaret.” 

“ Little Herbert will stay at home, and Margaret too,” 
said Giles, decisively. 

“ Will they ?. How is that?” 

“Never mind. Margaret’s tired, and little Herbert 
has a naughty trick of wanting Uncle Giles to carry him. 
So come a 

Pheebe made a gentle, murmuring sound. She did not 
like to leave her boy behind. But Giles was firm, and 
in a few minutes she was strolling with him along the 
beach. 

“Have you anything to say to me, Giles?” said 
Phebe, thinking her brother’s manner rather peculiar. 

“Yes, I have, Phoebe; sit down on this boat, will 

ou?” 
si Ts it about the new door you want me to put into the 
garden ?” asked Phebe, sitting down. 

“ ”» 


0. 

“Oh! about the piano, then? well, I’ve been think- 
in AS 

a No, it’s nothing about the piano.” 

“What is it, then? perhaps it’s the lease.” 

“ No, not the lease; none of those things.” 

“You must tell me, Giles ; I shall never guess.” 

“Tt’s about your husband,” diene 

“Oh!” 

And Pheebe’s face clouded over, and an expression of 
sadness came into her eyes, 

“Do you ever think of him, Phoebe ?” 

“ How can you ask?” And Phosbe’s lip trembled. “ I 
think of him day and night,” 

“Should you like to see him ?” 

“ Of course I should,” cried Phosbe, eagerly ; “ I would 
go over the world to find him,” 

“ Suppose he were in Eastcliff? ”’ 

“Oh, Giles! haye you seen him ? where is he ?”” 

“Phoebe, can you ever forgive his treatment of you P” 

“Oh, yes, yes! I have forgiven if long ago. Have 
you gre im, Giles?” 

“ es,” 





“When? where? Oh, do tell me !” cried Phiebe, 
elasping her hands, 

* Phoebe, suppose—for the world is full of changes— 
suppose, instead of being rich, you should find him poor; 
instead of being in health, in sickness ; instead of being 
looked up to, in disgrace—should you lové him then ?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Phoebe, tears dropping from her eyes, 
“Under all circumstances, through all changes, in sick- 
pe and in health, till death parted us, I should love 

im.” 

“ Phoebe, a truer woman than you are never lived,” 
said Giles. “ Come along.” 

* What! to where Herbert is am I to come?” cried 
Phebe, trembling and excited. 

es ”» 

“Giles, do not disappoint me. I have been sick at 
heart this manyayear, It will kill me if you disappoint 
me.” 

“ Am I apt to disappoint folks, Phoebe ? ” 

Phoebe made no answer, but put her hand in his—a 
one childlike action that she had been used to all her 

ife, 

She trembled violently. Her heart beatso loud Giles 
might have heard it. She had becn waiting, hoping, ex- 
pecting all this weary time, and lo! a turn in the road 
has brought her within sight of the fulfilment of her 
hopes: for Herbert’s peaceful and happy return was the 
ultimatum of Phosbe’s earthly happiness. 

Many persons passed these two—Giles walking with 
his usual quick tread, and Pheebe hurrying by his side. 
They supposed them to be visitors on a stroll, nothing 
moré—at mosé hurrying to catch a boator a train. So do 
a million romances happen every day close by our side. 
This man or that may be in the crisis of his existence ; 
but he walks by us quietly, and we think he is merely 
going to his business. 

Phcebe wondered where Giles was taking her to. She 
expected him to stop at the hotel; for, in spite of what 
he had said, she still associated Herbert with velvet 
carpets and purple and fine linen. She even began to 
remember with satisfaction all the little graces’ and 
accomplishments she had learnt since he saw her last, 
and how they were to be brought to bear upon’ him. 
Most of all, she remembered her boy—her pride, her 
darling. 

**Mayn’t I take my boy, Giles ?” 

“No, Phebe.” 

And on Giles strode, past the hotel, past the houses, 
past the market-place, past the church. 

“Where can he be going to take me?” thought 
Phebe. 

Why, this was the worst end of the town! Here, 
among squalid houses, and noisy children, and dirt, and 
misery, can there be a chance of finding Herbert 
Loftus ? 

Pheebe did not speak. She held her breath; a 
shadow of what was going to happen was cast before her. 

Giles turned the street, dark, narrow, and stifling. 
Pheebe clung to him, half terrified. 

“ Herbert cannot be here,” she whispered. 

Giles looked down upon her one of those dear looks 
that said— 

* Here am I, Giles Silverwood, your brother. Nothing 
can hurt you while I stand by.” 

“Not here,” repeated Phosbe—“ not here, Giles.” 

“ Yes, here,” said Giles; “in that house —do you see 
it? “Do you see a man sitting at the window? He is 
there to arrest your husband in the morning and carry 
him to prison.” 

“To prison! Herbert Loftus to prison!” cried 
Pheebe, bewildered. 

“Yes; but you need not mind—~you are provided for. 
He forsook you in cold blood—cast you off, remember. 
Let him go—who cares ?” 
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* Giles!” 

“Ne one need know what I havo told you, Phebe. 
You are quite clear from all association with him. Let 
him go, and the waves close over him; and vome back 
with me.” 

“ Giles!” cried Phoebe, passionately. 

“ He has trampled us all beneath his feet,” continued 
Giles. ‘‘ We were not worthy to breathe the same air 
that he did. Now he is down, and we are up; he is 
poor, and we are rich; he is despised, and we are 

onourable. Come, Phoebe, and let us leave him.” 

“ Giles!” cried Phoebe, vehemently, her bosom heavy- 
ing and her eyes flashing, “ you may go, but I will stay. 
He shall not be taken to prison. J will save him! I 
will comfort him and cherish him! Go, Giles! you are 
wicked to strike a falling man!” 

“ My dear little Phib, I never meant to strike him,” 
said Giles, taking her hands caressingly; “I only 
wanted to see what stuff you were made of, and whether 
you were a true Silverwood. I never knew a Silver- 
wood yet that could not forgive his enemy.” 

“Then you forgive him, Giles ? ” 

_“ With all my heart, Phoebe, as I hope to be for- 
given,” 





CHAPTER LXI. 

WHEN a man ventures unarmed into the fight he is 
sure to be worsted. Herbert Loftus had done this. He 
had found his home dreary when Phebe left, and he 
had ventured into the vortex of wor'dly dissipation, 
trusting to his own powers of resistance. “Iam Herbert 
Loftus. I can pick my way safely through where hun- 
dreds slip on one side. My principles, my sobriety, my 
wisdom, are all-sufficient. No temptation van overthrow 
me.” 

And Herbert had been ‘worsted. He bad gone a 
little too far into the vortex, and it had caught him, and 
whirled him round and round, and despoiled him of 
health and wealth, and all that he had; and then it 
had flung him on shore, a shipwrecked man. 

Who could he ask to help him? His sunshiny 
friends had of course deserted him. His true friends 
had been asked too often. Octavius had backed him up 
again and again, But the time for backing up had gone 
by. It seemed to everybody like throwing money into 
the sea. 

So Herbert Loftus stood alone: and as he had no 
means wherewith to meet his most importunate creditor, 
that gentleman had caused him to be arrested. 

He was on his way to London, in the hope of finding 
some means of bettering his condition. The apples of 
Sodom had turned to dust and gravel in his mouth, 
He did not mean to pluck any more, however tempting, 
So far adversity had done him good. He was in the 
prime of life, though sickness had somewhat shattered 
him. He was not wholly given over to evil-doing. He 
intended to find employment, and earn his bread 
honestly. 

It was a poor equivalent for misused prosperity and 
gifts of fortune scattered to the winds. 

But his plans had been frustrated. Hardly had he 
taken possession of his room, than the landlady came 
flying up-stairs. 

“ Why did you not tell me?” asked she, furiously. 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Herbert. 

“T mean that I’m an honest woman, sir, and this is a 
respectable house, and I’m not used to have folks took 
up here.” 

Herbert turned pale as death. The drops stood upon 
his forehead. 

The woman regarded him with eyes of fire. 

: ee a man down-stairs come to arrest you for 
ebt.” 
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Herbert slowly wiped the drops from his brow. It 
was the fable of the lion and the ass, 

Any one might attack him now. 

He waved his hand impatiently. 

 Leaye me!” said he, with all his native imperious- 
ness, 

The woman did leave him, She went down, mur- 
muring at every step. 

And Herbert was alone with his agony. Oh, worst of 
agony—remorse—when it comes too late ! 

This man, so proud, so boastful, so cold, so self. 
reliant, is humbled in the very dust, 

How little and how contemptible seemed now his 
whims and caprices, as viewed in the light of his ruined 
fortunes. How happy he might have been, how 
luxurious his home, how peaceful the tenor of his life 
how innocent his thoughts! com with—we will 


pass it over; it was a wild, turbid sea, a vortex of pollu- 
tion and of misery. 
And here he lies, broken down, forsaken, and in dis- 


grace. 

Presently the woman of the house came again, 

“ You must leave, sir, indeed! I’m sorry to turn a 
gentleman into the street ; but I’ve a character to main- 
tain, and there are plenty of places good enough to be 
took to prison from,” 

Herbert shuddered. 

“ My good woman,” he said; “I am ill, and unfit to 
be sent adrift. I will give you no trouble. To-morrow 
morning——” 

“ That’s neither here nor there,” replied the woman. 
“You must go now.” 

Herbert rose, took up the small carpet bag, containing 
all he had, and prepared to depart. But he was over- 
come with fatigue and illness. He staggered back and 
sank into a chair, 

“T cannot go,” said he, feebly. “You will not have 
the cruelty to compel me ?” 

A quick, firm step up the stairs. It was Giles Silver- 
wood. Phcebe was clinging to his arm. 

“Phoebe,” whispered Giles; “that is your husband. 
See how wretched and forlorn he is. Will you go or 
sta fo 

Phoebe did not answer, She pushed the door open 
and glided in, swift as an arrow. Another moment, and 
the poor aching head lay on her bosom, 

Phceebe’s husband was restored to her. 

It does happen so sometimes. The crooked web of 
life disentangles itself suddenly, and without effort. All 
we most desire drops into our bosom like ripe fruit into 
the lap of the husbandman. 

But there is generally a touch of sorrow and im- 
perfection with it. Life does not lose its chequered 
character, even in the joy of meeting, and of: recon- 
ciliation. 

Pheebe’s husband was restored to her—but how ? 

Shorn of his grandeur, stripped of fortune, position, 
self-respect, all that man holds most dear; a fugitive 
under sentence of arrest, his beauty wasted, his strength 
decayed—this is how he was restored to her. 

Did she reproach him, or love him the less? Surely 
not. She wound her arms round him, she showered 
soft kisses on his careworn brow, she whispered words 
of passionate endearment, she swept away all idea 
of shame, sorrow,’ and remorse, and filled his whole 
horizon with new hopes, new joys, a new life! 

All that Sunday afternoon she sat beside him, a 
minister of the sweetest consolation. She told him of 
her home, her prosperity, her boy—the very pride of her 
heart. She tald him how she had mourned and yearned 
for him these weary years; how no sum of earthly 
happiness. could be complete without reconciliation to 
him. And was Herbert still obdurate? was he still 
proof against her affection? No. Adversity had dove 
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something for him; it had humbled him, and broken his 

spirit.. In his loneliness and remorse, he had often 
thought of Phoebe. He had secretly yearned for her 
tenderness and sympathy. But he had never intended 
that she should become acquainted with his forlorn con- 
dition, No, he was too proud to tolerate the idea. He 
had meant to die unknown and unheard of. 

So he had thought an hour ago. Things had been the 
darkest with him, then. Nowachange had taken place, 
a transition from darkness to light, from hope to despair. 
And Herbert was melted into a soft and tender regret. 
These kind embraces, these warm kisses, were like dew 
on the parched ground, Herbert, cold and hard as his 
nature was, wept like a child. 

I need not tell how the debt was paid, and Herbert re- 
moved to Pheebe’s house; nor how tenderly Phoebe 
nursed him—how she bound up his wounds, and ad- 
ministered to his sore and bruised spirit the holy balm 
of affection. 

I need not tell how Herbert, humbled and broken by 
affliction, responded to her kindness, How the days of 
coldness, neglect, and tutoring were gone for ever; and 
come for the first time was domestic love and confidence ; 
and the harsh school changed into a nest of turtle doves, 

Herbert thought Phobe wholly another creature 
And so did Phebe think Herbert. 

He thought her lovely, graceful, and attractive; all 
the old rusticity worn off. She thought him fond, affec- 
tionate, and with a gentleness entirely new. Neither 
would have had the other different a single whit. 

Nothing drew their hearts together more closely and 
tenderly than did their little son. This beautiful 
child was indeed a minister of reconciliation. Our boy, 
they called him. Phoebe remembered the time when she 
could only say my boy. The child appeared an orphan, 
and herself a widow. 

Now he was the child of a doting father. Herbert 
seemed to idolise him. The two became inseparable, 
Phoebe was almost inclined to be jealous. 

Only one thing now troubled Phoebe. Herbert had 
never mentioned Giles’s name. He had not seen him 
either, When Phoebe rushed into her husband’s presence, 
Giles withdrew unperceived. 

“Tt is better to let them have it to themselves at 
first,” he said to Margaret. “I won’t be poking myself 
in the way until I am wanted.” 

Herbert did not know that Giles paid the debt, but 
Giles had done so. 

“I am richer than you!” he said to Phebe; 
“besides, if I have been rude and fierce with him, now 
is the time to pay off the score.” 

“But you never were, Giles,” 

“TI don’t know, Pheebe. Since I’ve been among 
bettermost people, and seen their ways, I think I was, 
and I’m sorry for it. So I’ll pay the debt,” said Giles, 
decisively, 

Still Giles’s name had not been mentioned. Herbert 
thought Phoebe had paid the debt. By this time he 
knew all about the prosperity of the Silverwoods. 

_ But one day this remaining cross in Pheebe’s life was 
taken away. 

Hewas talking to her about the obligation he felt to her. 

“Tf it had not been for my dear wife’s forgiving 
spirit, I should have been utterly lost,” said he. 

She was sitting on the stool at his feet. 

It was quite another honeymoon, only without the 
clouds that had threatened her then. : 

“I did very little for you, Herbert,” said she, “I 
was so rejoiced to get you back.” 

* You paid my debt, Phoebe.” 

No, Herbert, I did not.” : 

“ Who did, then ?” said Herbert, quickly. 

Phoebe hesitated, and coloured. She was afraid of 

telling him, 
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“ Who was it?” he repeated. 

“Herbert,” said Phoede, softly, and her voice trem- 
bling, “ it was Giles !”’ 

Herbert started, and his face became crimson. He 
got up, and walked about the room. 

At length he said— 

“ Where is Giles ?” 

Phoebe’s heart beat, and her eyes became radiant with 
fen = She went up to her husband and put her arm 
in his, 

** Where is he, Phoebe ?”’ 

“ He is at home,” whispered Phoebe. 

Herbert did not speak. He stooped down and 
kissed Phoebe’s forehead. Then he disengaged himself 
from her. 

“ Where are you going, Herbert ?”’ 

He nodded, and smiled. Then he went out of the 
room, and took his hat from the passage. 

Pheebe saw him go across the garden to Giles’s house, 
aud she threw herself into a chair, and wept for joy. 

Giles and Margaret had come back from Eastcliff. 
They were in their nice handsome drawing-room ; Mar- 
garet working, and Giles sitting in his easy chair, read- 
ing. ‘Two or three children were playing about the 
room. 

Herbert, punctilious under all circumstances, sent in 
his card. Giles took it up, and handed it to Margaret. 

Margaret felt fluttered, and alittle frightened. Sbe 
immediately sent away the children, as if under the 
impression that Herbert, so long the family bugbear, 
would eat them. Then she gathered up her work, and 
came and stood by Giles, looking rather pale and ayitated. 
She had never seen Herbert Loftus before. 

Herbert came in just at that moment, He had nearly 
recovered his good a thanks to Phoebe’s nursing. 

His manners were, you remember, always polished and 
graceful. But on the present occasion he seemed under 
the influence of some strong emotion, that broke through 
the crust of mannerism completely. 

He went up to Giles. 

“ Mr. Silverwood, you have heaped coals of fire on my 

” 


“Sir?” said Giles, rather overcome by Herberts’ de- 
meanour. 

‘¢ Will you forgive me?” cried Herbert, eagerly: “} 
will never cease to make amends for the misery 1 have 


occasioned.” 
Giles did not speak. He grasped Herberts’ out- 
stretched hand with all his might. 


He could not speak, because his lip was quivering, and 
his eyes running over. ‘ 

Somehow Herbert's humility had quite unmanned 
him. 

Half an hour after, Phoebe, watching at the window, 
heard the click of the garden gate. A 

Giles and Herbert were walking over arm-in-arm. 

And here, on happy faces, peaceful homes, and years of 
blessedness to come, let the curtain drop. 


THE END, 








RELIGIon is the one thing needful. It is the good 
which never can be taken away, Embrace it now. 
ulius Cesar had a letter given him by his friend Arti- 
medorus the ruorning of his assassination, as he went to 
the senate-| .use, wherein notice was given him of all 
the conspiracy of his murderers, so that with ease he 
might have prevented his death; but, neglecting to 
read it, he was slain. What can be done to-day, delay 
not till to-morrow. Neglect to embrace the Saviour 
to-day, and to-morrow it may be too late! Now, now 
is the accepted time ; now, now, to-day, is the day of 
salvation! Now turn and live. 
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THOUGHTS ON SATURDAY NIGHT, 

How grateful is the rest promised to us to-night! 
After any weary day the rest is sweet; but this is 
the night closing not only the day, but also the 
week. It has been a busier day, than usual to 
many of us, and a more tiresome day to the little 
ones, who have run their active feet well nigh off in 
the fascination of energetic sport, The children 
will go first, and soon after we will follow them 
to that tender nurse, the pillow, and gently lay our 
heads down in its soothing lap. Then will come 
sleep with his caressing fingers, and lovingly stroke 
our throbbing brow until we lose all conscious life, 
and sink into the image of peaceful death. 

We commit our souls and bodies to God’s keeping 
for the night. We lock the doors and bolt the 
windows of our house, as we close the portals of 
our clay tabernacle, and trust to Him to bring us 
through the darkness. to the morning light, in 
security and peace. It is wonderful, this almost 
unconscious surrendering of active life, and lying 
down in the arms of our Maker, as a child on the 
bosom of its mother. The vigorous, courageous 
man must do it as well as the feeble infant. When 
we have exhausted what little strength was given 
us, all alike aud together must go back to the 
original Giver for a fresh instalment. And so the 
world presents a nightly picture of helplessness 
and infirmity. Is it not strange that every creature 
does not learn to acknowledge its trust im God for 
refreshment, so needful to life P 

Come, walk through the streets of this city in the 
depth of night. A few hours since, throngs of 
eager, active men crowded in busy ayocations oer 
every stone in these payements, Now, all is silent 
asthe tomb. It is not because there is no light; 
for the rounded harvest moon sheds her silvery 
radiance with unusual clearness and brightness 
everywhere. It is all because man is weak, and 
must lie down to gather strength in the night. 
These darkened houses on either hand, like, the 
sepulchres on the rocky banks of the Nile, and the 
steep eliffs on the eastern shzre of tho. Galilean 
Sea, are filled with prostrate forms awiditing the 
morning. 

What a lesson of trust have we here for all to 
learn; for all to practise, at least, though they may 
refuse to confess it. 

Nor does humanity alone teach us the lesson. Itis 
the hour when all the living creatures of the day are 
composing themselves to enjoy the solace of night. 
The thrush perched amid the foliage of somé densé 
forest tree, the wren nestling in the green depths of 
the cedar or the spruce, the timid quail and lark 
crouching underneath the tall tuft of some luxu- 
riant turf, fold their tiny heads beneath their wings, 
wrapping themselves: in the mantles of their own 
soft down, that they may not perceive the darkness, 
and all together ‘**hide under the shadow of the 
Almighty,” and “‘ put their trust under the shadow 
of his wings.” The flowers of the garden are care- 
fully folding their beauties up, to reserve them 
only for the admiring eye of day. The busy kee, 
the gaudy fly, the weary beast of the field, all seek 
some place of niglitly retreat to await the dawn, 
trusting in God to bring them safely through, pro- 
tected from their foes. How often the very winds 
grow silent with the hush of Nature’s yoices, that 
nothing may disturb the soft repose of earth, And 
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the stars above go journeying on in peace, dimly 
seen beside the peaceful moon, where no voice is 
heard, looking down in earnest watchfalness upon 
the sleeping world, disturbing not its rest. Thus 
Nature preaches faith in God, and with its finger on 
its lip respects the silence which is fallen upon man. 

How can we fail to percéive thie lesson every- 
Phing combines to teach? Though all else is 
swallowed up in weariness, there is One who is 
never wear;, and whose eye does not need repose. 
‘* Behold, He that keepeth Israel, shall neither slum- 
ber nor sleep. The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
nor the moon by night. Ilaid me down and slept ; 
I awaked ; for the Ted sustained me. He giveth 
his beloved sleep.” 

Now, this Saturday night, when every other thing 
has already fallen into repose, we are about to do 
the same, entrusting our helpless frames into His 
hand who alone can guard us against danger and 
destruction. Is it mn fe for us to pause a little, 
and consider the ness of God to us in thus 
giving us rest from care and toil? If David could 
say, ‘‘ I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate 
on. thee in the night watches,” shall we not re- 
member and meditate, before we enter into the 
watches of the night? Why was sleep made 
necessary to our strength, why is sleep compelled 
by nature every night, absorbing so much of tho 
—_ time of our brief existence here, if not to 
ead us every evening willingly to commit our all 
to Him? if not to prepare us for the last evening of 
life, when we shall lie down to the long slumber of 
the grave? Wesurely might have gained strength 
through other channels than this, had it been so 
appointed, 

ut our whole life is a preparation for the tomb. 
God means that it shall be so. Hence he has madé 
it fleeting and uncertain, and bids us always be 
ready for its end, ‘‘For what.is your life? It is 
even a, vapour, that appeareth for a little timé, and 
then vanisheth away.” So eyery night brings a 
me of this sort—Prepare to We 
not till the heavens be no more. 4 

But Saturday night is the Christian’s best type, 
for out of that night’s sleep he is to wake to the 
duties of Sunday. And as the night comes so often 
to keep the lesson ever present, so Sunday thus 
frequently recurs to make us ever mindful of that 
heavenly Sunday that will have no end, into which 
we hope to wake out of ottr last sleep. Now we are 
so accustomed to lie down iti repose that we fear 
it not, but enter the shadowy realm of darkness 
without a shudder or a dread. We often even hail 
the hour with gladness. We trust God in this, be- 
cause we have so often tried him, and eyer found 
safety and anawakening. Shall we not, then, trust 
him equally in that other sleep, which will not be 
long, although we have never tried it? Shall not 
He, who watches us through these nights, keep us 
through that other long one also, with his un- 
slumbering care? We are unconscious of the 
length of these; shall we not be unconscious of 
evil in the last sleep ? 

That other final Saturday night, friends, is not 
far away from us. Then, weary and careworn, but 
casting our burdens upon Him who careth for us, 
we may lie down in confiding love, rejoicing to de- 
pot and be with Jesus. No fear shall disturb, no 

oubt distress, our last twilight hours, Our life’s 


down, and rise 





final breath shall be like the expiring day, and our 
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last monients a peaceful Saturday night, ‘* When 
thon liest down, thou shalt not bé afraid’; yea, thou | 
shalt lie down, and thy sleép shall be sweet,” 


“ Aslesp in Jesus! blessed sleep ! 
From which none éver wakes to Weep ; 
A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes. 


¢ Asleep in Jesus! peaceful rest! 
Whose. waking is supremely blest ; 
No fear—no woe, shall dim that hour, 
That manifests the Saviour’s power.” 





** Tarry with me, © my Saviour ! 
Lay my head upon thy breast 
Till the morning ; then awake me— 
Morning of eternal rest.” 








Witttary otiees, 


The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the National 
Scotch Church, London. Illustrated by his Journals 
and Correspondence. By Mrs. OLirHaNn?. Second 
Edition, Revised; in Two Volumes. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 


In the. year 1822; in, the. thirtieth year of his age, 
Edward Irving was ordained to the Caledonian, Chapel, 
London; and from. this period,may be dated,the com- 
mencement of his real work—that to which he had been 
called, that for which he felt himself to be so peculiarly 
fitted, for which he had waited so long—the power to 
preach the Gospel of Christ freely. 


The young man was at the highest pitch of hope and 
anticipation. As he had hot concealed his eagerness to go, 
he did not coticeal the high expectations with which he 
entered the longed-for field. Expressions of his hopes and 
projects burst forth wherever he went; misconstrued, of 
course, by many; received with cold wonder, and treated 
as boastsand braggadocio ; but understood and believed by 
some.—Page 141, vol, i. 


We, who have seen the end, know how wonderfully 
his hopes were realised. Nota year had passed over his 
head before he became the preacher of his time, and his 
little chapel was crowded to overflowing by all-the great, 
and rich, and clever in London. “The immediate origin 
of his popularity, or rather of thé flood of noble and 
fashionable hearers who poured in upon the little chapel 
in Hatton Garden all at once, without warning or premo- 
nition, is said to have been a speech of Canning’s.” “Iii 
a certain debate on Church endowments he mentioned 
Irving, and spoke of his sermon as “the most eloquent 
sermon he had ever listened to; ” and at one the obseure 

reacher, and his, perhaps, even more obscure chapel, 
beoditie the rage. 


Sunday by Sunday the little church overflowed more 
fully, till accidents began to happen in thé narrow streets 
about Hatton Gardén, and at last the concourse had to 
be regulated, and the delighted but embarrassed ma- 
tagers of the little Caledonian Chapel found an amount 
of occupation thrust upon their hands for which they were 
totally unprepared, and had to hold the doors of their 
little building like so many besieged pastegne against the 
assaultsof the crowd ; and, with notable facesappearing daily 
more frequent. in the throng of headsall turned towards the 
preacher, Edward Irving passed the first year of his life in 
Eondon, and sprang out of obscurity and failure, with a 
sudden, thexampled leap; to the giddiest height of popular 
applause, abuse, and idolatry; bearing the wonderful revo- 
lution with a steady but joyful simplicity, recognising his 
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success as openly as he had recognised the want of it, under 
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beg he suffered for so many silent years,—Page 163, 
vol. 1, 

On the 13th of October, 1823, he married Isabella 
Martin, of Kirkaldy, the daughter of his old. friend; 
and it is in his letters to her; and ii his Journal, which 
he wrote for her while absent from him, that the real 
man is seen, far more than in his notoriety and his 
public ministerings and contentions. 

In 1824 his first child was born; little Edward, “ their 
fairest and their first; ” and it was when this little child 
died that Irving wrote the following touching letter to 
his friend, William Hamilton :— 





Kirkaldy, 11th Oct., 1825. 


Our dearly-beloved Friend,— The hand, of the Lord hath 
touched my.,wife and me, and taken from us our well. 
beloved child, sweet, Edward, who was dear to you. also, as 
he was to all who knew him. . But before taking him, He 
gave unto us good comfort of the Holy Ghost, as he doth 
to all his faithful servants ; and we are comforted, veril 
we are comforted, Let the Lord be praised, who hath 
visited the lowly and raised them up ! 

If you had been here yesterday and this day, whén our 
little. babe was taken, you, would have seen. the stroke of 
death subdued by faith, and the strength of the grave over- 
come; for the Lord hath made bis grace to be known unto 
us in the inward part. I feel that the Lord hath well done 
in that he hath afflicted me, and that, by his grace, I 
shall be a more faithful minister unto you, and unto all the 
flock. committed to my charge. Now is my heart broken 
now is, its hardness melted, and my pride is humbled and 
my. strength is renewed. The g name of the Lord be 
praised |—Page 245, vol. i. 


Other, children were born to them, but “little 
Edward ” never lost his place in their affections; and it 
was with the remembrance of his child still fresh, and 
the love he had for it as warm as ever in his heart, that 
Irving wrote the following thoughts on childhood in his 
preface to one of his books :— 


Whos6 studieth as I have dong; and reflecteth as I have 
souptit to reflect, upon the first twelve months of a child; 
whoso hath had such 4 child to look and reflect upon as the 
Lord, for fifteen months, did bless me withal (whom I would 
not, recall, if a wish could recall him, from the enjoyment 
and service of our dear Lord), will rather marvel how the 
growth of that wonderful creature, which put forth such a 
wonderful bud of being, should come to be so cloaked by 
the flesh,.cramped by the world, and,cut short by Satan, 
as not to become.a winged seraph ; will rather wonder that 
such a puny, heartless, feeble thing as manhood should be 
the abortive fruit of the rich bud of childhood, than think 
that childhood is an imperfect prothise aud opeaing of the 
future man ; and therefore it is that I grudge not our noble, 
lovely child, but rather do delight that such a seed should 
blossom and bear in the kindly and kindred paradise of my 
God. . And why should I not speak. of thee, my Edward, 
seeing that i+ was in the season of thy sickness and death 
the Lord did reveal in me the knowledge, and hope, and de- 
sire of his Son from heaven? Glorious exchange! He took 
my son to his own more fatherly bosom, and revealed in my 
bosom thé sure expectation and faith of his own eternal 
Son! Dear season of my li’é, ever to be remembered, when 
T knew the sweétness and fruitfulness of such joy and 
sorrow.— Page 247, vol. i. 


Before we;speak of Irying’s public career, so tri- 
umphant, so stormy, and in the end so dark, we are fain 
to linger.a little longer in the purer and far more lovable 
atmosphere. of his private life. Whether in Scotland, 
among the friends of his early days, or amid the din and 
hurry of London, he is ever the same; the same loving 
father aud husband, the same simple-hearted, earnest 
man, the same careful, faithful pastor. 

When grieving for the death of their son, a little girl 
was born to them while they. were staying at roan 4 
and when Irving was obliged to return to London, he 
wrote for his wife his Journal, which, as Mrs, Oliphant 
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most truly says, “has perhaps no parallel in modern | 
times ; ” at which “‘he laboured day by day and hour by | 
hour, to cheer the mother of his dead baby, as she lay, | 
weak and sorrowful, in the faintest hour of a woman’s 
life, in the sad, affectionate shelter of her father’s 
house.” 

It seems almost worse than useless to give any extract 
from this Journal, which should be read asit was written, 
day by day and word by word; butwe willsketch a day’s 
entry, taken at random, to give some notion of it, how- 
ever incomplete and unsatisfactory :-— 


Sunday, Oct. 80.—This has been to me a day to be held 
in remembrance, my dearest wife, for the strength with 
which the Lord has endowed me to manifest his truth. I 
pray it may be a day to be remembered for the strength 
with which he hath endowed many of my people to con- 
ceive truth and bring forth its fruitfulness. Inthe morning 
I arose before eight, and, having sought to purify myself 
by prayer for the sanctification of the Sabbath, I came down 
to fhe duties of my family. . . . . After our family 
worship, in which I read the first chapter of the Hebrews, 
as preparatory to reading it in the church, Mr. Dinwiddie, 
our worthy and venerable elder, came in as usual, and we 
joined in prayer for the blessing of the Lord upon the 
ministry of the Word this day throughout all the churches, 
and especially in the church and congregation given in our 
hand ; whereupon he departed, having some preparations 
to make before the service, and I went alone, meditating 
upon that first of Hebrews, which has occupied my thoughts 
so much all the week. ese In prayer I found much 
liberty, especially in confession of sin and humiliation of 
soul, for the people seemed bowed down, very still and 
silent, and full of solemnity. . . . . Mr. Hamilton 
walked home with me, and we enjoyed much spiritual 
discourse. . I rested the interval, meditating upon 
the twenty-second chapter of Genesis, and having gone forth, 


not without prayer and thanksgiving, to my second ministry, 
I have 


reason to give God thanks for his gracious support. 
é s Such, dear, hath been my employment this 
day, of which I give you this account before I sleep, that 
you may be edified. . + The Lord begracious unto 
ou and to our little babe, and to our faithful servant, for 
ne regards me accountable for all my household ; there- 
fore I exhort you all to holinessand love. The Lord re-unite 
us all in peace and blessedness.—Pages 271—277, vol. i. 


We have lingered over this picture of his inner life, 
because it more truly shows the man, of what sort he 
was, and use such a view of a man is commonly so 
little known; but we must now turn to his public life, 
and give a slight sketch of his career before the world; 
though to many of our readers it will, perhaps, be 
telling what they already know. 

His public career opened, as we have shown, with a 
magnificent triumph, and, ere a year had p by, all 
London was crowding to hear him. But he craved a 
larger audience than his chapel could afford him, how- 
ever full it might be ; that the great truths which burned 
in his heart, and poured so eloquently from his lips, 
might be heard far and wide. He had ever silently 
protested against the ordinary strain of pulpit teaching, 
even when his own was heard almost with contempt, 
and now audibly he repeats the same, to many, most 
unwelcome opinion. 

In his preface to his “ Orations” and “ Argument 
for Judgment to Come,” published in 1823, he says 
“that the chief obstacle to the progress of Divine truth 
over the minds of men, is the want of its being suf- 
ficiently presented to them;” and “this ignorance,” he 
goes on to say, “is due, not so much to the want of in- 
quisitiveness on their part, as to the want of a sedulous 
and skilful ministry on the part of those to whom it 
is entrusted.” 

However men may differ in opinion as to the truth 
of Irving’s notion, no one can wonder at the antagonism 
it occasioned, or at the accusations of vanity and self- 
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exaltation which it called forth. 
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In the year 1825 he was asked to preach for the 
“ Continental Society,” and in his preparation for this 
work he was first led into that study of prophecy which 


| afterwards took such entire possession of his thoughts; 


and it was in pursuit of this new line of thought, and in 
consequence of certain attucks made upon his sermon, 
that he published his book entitled, “ Babylon and 
Infidelity Foredoomed.” And now he fell under a new 
influence—that of Henry Drummond, who must ever be 
connected with Irving’s peculiar opinions. It was at 
Mr. Drummond's seat at Albury that a band of men, of 
all sects and shades of opinion, met together for the 
study of prophecy, and it was during this week that that 
friendship was cemented which had such a lasting effect 
upon the career of Irving. 

Early in 1827 was completed the chapel in Regent 
Square, which had been for some time building, and of 
which the magnificent proportions, compared with Irving’s 
old chapel, had been lovingly watched over by the great 
preacher and his congregation. ‘There would be now 
room for the crowds which had caused such noise and 
commotion in Hatton Garden. 

And now, strange to say, fashion sought another 
shrine. ‘True, the new chapel was as crowded as the 
old, but not, as before, with new faces straining and 
eager, willing to sit out more than three hours of sermon, 
so that they might have to boast that they had “sat 
under” Irving; now the chapel was filled; indeed 
crowded, but with the same faces week after week ; and 
Irving must have felt that he was no longer addressing 
the world, no longer leading an age, but the “ members 
of the congregation.” 

This was, doubtless, the turning-point of his popu- 
larity; and to this period, also, we may asvribe the 
gradual but sure development of those peculiar opinions 
of his, which afterwards he carried so far, and by which 
he is commonly known; nor had the year 1828 progressed 
far before there began the public assaults, in which 
Irving’s life was henceforward to be In London 
he had long been subject to criticism, for which he cared 
little or nothing; but now his loving heart was to be 
subjected to a sharper trial. His friends in Scotland 
began to look at him with uneasiness, and Chalmers 
notes in his Journal that it was “ woeful” to witness his 
declension from orthodoxy. In the year following came 
whispers of direr import, and upon Irving, with infinite 
pain, there dawned the knowledge that the doctrines 
which he held as the deepest truths of God’s Word were 
pronounced heretical ! : 

Another strong influence—that of Mr. Alexander 
Scott—now swelled the current which bore Irving away 
from his former friends; and in 1830 he first mentions, 
in his letters, the utterance of those “ Unknown 
Tongues” which have ever since been so intimately 
connected with the name of Edward Irving. © 

Condemned by the Scotch Church, he was for a time 
upheld by his own flock, but when disorders and riot 
arose through the permission of “the tongues” in the 
Regent Square Chapel, they, too, gave way; and, at 
length, condemned by the London Presbytery, the 
doors of his chapel were closed against him, and he 
was fairly embarked as the “leader of the sect of the 
Irvingites.” 

From this time his fame and influence gradually 
decreased, though his faith and earnestness never 
wavered; others took his place in the congregation, 
and at one time he was even deposed, “by the Power,” 
from his loved position as oars Gradually his 
health failed, and the strength of his giant frame was 
not equal to the zeal that burned in bis heart. At 
length he was prostrated by a mortal sickness, in his 
last “apostolical journey,” and, at the age of forty-two, 
he died at Glasgow, a martyr to his own opivions, and to 
his entire faith in them, 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862; 
Sold by ali Grocers, Chandlers, dc. dc, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Giascow axp Lonpow. {2 


JACKSON HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BANK. 
M® and MRS. BARTON receive patients into their 


house. Treatment same as practised by Mr, and Mrs. 
Smupiey. Terms, 21s. per week. Prospectus on application. {7 


USQUEBYN E: 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. [3 
TOOTHACHE I$ INSTANTLY CURED 
BUNTER’S NERVINE, 


Which may be had of all Chemists, 1s, 1}d. per packet. If the pain 
arises from Tic-Doloureux or Faceache, use CLARK’S TINCTURE, 


acertain cure, 
SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, ’ 
FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
A to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Paraffin 
— or Mineral Oil Lamp. 

The Patunt CazELine On possesses all the requisites which have ‘so 
long been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 
non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any 
objectionable smell, and uces a most brilliant light. It is admirably 
adapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent; while, in 

int of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of thepeople. By 
kes use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a common tallow candle, 

The homes of the oa may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
duction of such a light. 

Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 
for its sale, For terms of Agency a: to 

CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
80, Fencnurcy Street, Lonpow. [5 


NOW READY, 


Superbly Printed on Fine Thick Toned Paper, 
Bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., 


BEAUTIES OF POETRY 
GEMS OF ART: 


Illustrated in the highest style of Art by F. R. 
Pickersgill, Oope, Dyce, Horsfall, Duncan, Selous, 
Tenniel, &c. &. 


CasseLL, Perrar, & Ganrin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C- 

















FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
J. THOMPSON’S 


KALYDOR_ SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin and 
beautifying the complexion. In hot or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
able, Prices 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 


J. THOMPSON, 
6, KING ST., HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Maker of Mallow, Mella-Rose, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, and all. kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation. (8 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AXP PILLS 


Should receive a fair and impartial trial from all afflicted with sores, 
wounds, bad legs, varicose veins, numbness of the muscles, contracted 
sinews, and a host of other infirmities by which multitudes pass through 
a miserable existence to an early grave. Cax<cs of ulcerations, which 
had been going on from year to year, getting worse and worse, have been 
thoroughly cured by this cooling and healing unguent, when all other 
applications had even failed to give ease, Holloway's Pills lend great 
assistance to the curative process. In all chronic and constitutional 
maladies, the Ointment and Pills act together most harmoniously; both 
of them are admirably sulted to different ages, habits of life, climate, at 
season. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


T= excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick Head- 
ache, Loss of Appetite. Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders 
of the Stomach and Bowels; and for elderly people, or where an occa- 
sional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all Obstruc- 
tions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the sex, Depres- 
sion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, 
and Sallowness of the Skin, and giving a healthy, juvenile bloom to the 
complexion, 

Sold at 1s. 13d. and 2a. 9d. per Box, by all Medicine Vendors. a, 

















PAGE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND: PILLS 


HESE Pills have now obtained a world-wide reputa- 
tion as the most effectual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, and other kindred complaints. Of all Vendors, 
1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d., or free by post for 14 or 33 stamps, from Page 
Woodcock, Chemist, Lincoln. fll 


ANTIQUITIES, CURIOSITIES, ORNAMENTS. 
JACKSON'S CEMENT 
Surpasses in neatness, in strength, in 
cheapness, and retains its virtues in all 
climates. It has stood the test of time, 
and in all quarters of the world. Sold 
by Chemisis, &c., and wholesale by the 
Trade Houses. A Sample Bottle per 
Post, free for 14 Stamps, from the 

Proprietor, 


STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. (12 
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Bottle of the 
Genuine Article. 





3" “The Deserted 
; full morocco 


3” “The Haunch of Venison;” ‘ Re- 


and other Poems; “ She Stoops to Conquer,” and “Th: 


Geod-natured Man.” With Life of Goldsmith, by J. F. Waller, LL.D. 
being the most beautiful 


UNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 
Plain cloth, 7s, 6d.; full gilt cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d.; full morocco 
CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED ROBINSON CRUSOE, 





Edition ever attempted. 
; full gilt cloth, gilt edges, 1°s. 6d. 





antique, 21s. ; full morocco gilt, 25s. 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 

antique, 21s.; full morocco gilt, 25s. 

antique, 21s.; full morocco gilt, 25s. 





BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Superbly spasteaien by H. C. Srtovs and P. Prio.o with 
NE 


Embellished with One Hundred Engravings, 


CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF 
Executed in the highest style of Art, 


THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Printed on fine Toned Paper. Size, 1°g by 7§ inches. 
Embellished with Oné Hundred beawiful Engravings. 

Plain clo:h, 7s, 6d.; full gilt cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d.; full mozocco 


‘This Volume contains “The Vicar of Wakefield 








Village; “The Traveller 


taliation,” 
Plain cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, the FIRST VOLUME, price 12s, 6d, 
(The Work to be completed in Two Vols,) 
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CASSELL’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY (ILLUSTRATED), 
Asa popular Dictionary of the Bible this stands unrivalled. I: 


distinguishing features are : — 
ig of 
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and latest information in each depart 
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ig Eastern life and manners and B 


The literal meanin: 
12. The editorl»] supervision is such as to furnish a guarantee of 


the entire freedom of the work from doctrinal unsound 


as from all party bias, 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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Co Original Importer of Pure. Tea. 





THIS SEASON'S 


Ladigs, and. the Pabjic , "visiting London, are * respectfully’ invited ‘to 
inspect: our §tock,, Co sting of, large assortments of the vit Novelties 
dn Dress, of British and Foreign Manufacture. *, 


RICH, DURABLE,:AND CHEAP DRESS)SELKS, » 7? 
EVERY NEW STYL® IN‘MANTLES AND JACKETS; 
PAISLEY. AND’ WOOL ‘SHAWLS, 
Tn all the Latest Designs. * 


ABERDEEN. WINSEYS. from 124d. per yard, wide width. 
FRENCH MERINOES in all the new Colours, from 1s, 113d. per yard, 
. -wide-width. 


RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIBRY, TRIMMINGS, HABER- 
DASHERY, ‘&. 


FURS of every description-sold ih Sets or Separately. Family and Com- 
plimentary, Mourning, , Patterns post free, 
Close on:Saturdays at Five o'clock. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., 77 and 78, St. Paul's Churchyard... [14 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH. THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
Ironmongery & Furnishing 


WAREHOUSES. 
Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free, 


DEANE & CO0., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D. 1700. [ls 


| UNIFORM WITH CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN, 
SHAKESPEARE, ROBINSON CRUSOE, GOLDSMITH, & 


Tu Weekly Numbers, pr ice One Penny, and in Monthly Parts? 
price 5d. and 6d., 


PRINTED ON FINE, TONED PAPER, 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 


With an Inrropvuctroy and ANNOTATIONS, anda 


LIFE OF. SWIFT, 
BY J. F. WALLER, LL.D., M.R.IA, 


Numper 1 rEaDy OcToBER 26, Price -1d, 
Part I, READY NovEMBEE 29, Price 6d. 








*,* There will be given aw y with he No: 1, and also with Part I., 
SEPARATE ENGRAVED FRONTISPIECE, printed on éxtra thick 
toned paper. x» 3 

Messra. CASSELL, -PETTER, and GALPIN, in. continuing their 
I lustrated Series of the English Classics, feel that, in such an issue, the 
marvellous production of JONATHAN Swrrt, the “ witty Dean of St. 
Patrick's,” should find a place. Wath this view they have determined on 
publishing an I\lustrated ‘Rdition of “GULLIVER’S TRAVELS ;” and 
they have the pleasure to étate that they have secured the co- -operation 
of Dr. J. F. WALLER to supply Annotations and a Life of Swrrr to thig 
Poblication. .‘Thts edition of * Gulliver’s Travels” will be emphatically 
the People’s Edition, in virtue of the beauty of its Illustrations and 
the cheapness of its price, and it will, moreover, be rendered a ‘work of 
value to the historical stadent, by reason of the insight which a careful 
Annotation and Memoir of its witty and strangely romantic apthor will 
give into thé right understanding of his imperishable masterpiece. 

In order to 3ender this edition acceptable to .every household, all 
objectionable words and phrases, which the license of a less refined age 
permitted, will be so modified.as not to interfere with the thread of the 
story; and Messrs, CassEtL, Hcy and GaLpin, therefore, venture to 
hope that, however long the legacy of such an English Classic has been 


withheld from the great mass of the people, the issue of ‘“‘ Cassell’s Illns-* 


trated Gulliver” will make it a househuid book, even as its name has 
been so long a household word. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, _LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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PATENT ene 
SAFETY MATCHES oe 


“$040 27 Y WHER E: 


AIRE ERY 


; BRYANT & MAY 


ses ti ‘WAX VESTAS, ‘isin oi 


LOND ONaew! 





A A vat 


RECKITIS DIAMO ND 
“BLAC K LEAD. 


PRINCE OF WALES S 
MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY; AND: CHEAPER, , 
Because it is less wasteful, and because a. little goes farther than any 


other kind. Sold-by Grocers, Druggists, Jronmongers, &c. 


Reckitt: anv Sons, London Bridge, E.C., and’ Hall. fis 





“EXCELSIOR” FAMITY 
SEWING & EMBROIDERING ‘MACHINE. 


Sews from two ordinary Spools, requires ‘no re-winding, finishes its 
work where it stops, and the. seam, if cut. at every. dpe, will, not.rip... It 
is eminently adapted for Family Sewing, and is go easily panaee that a 
child can work it with facility.” It will’ wea, FRLL,STMTOH,. GATHER, 
QUILT, and EMBROIDER in a very superior manner, and with “the most 
wonderful rapidity. Price, from Six Guineas, 

behaay AND 43, sae London, 
suniacory*Glpgine Workar tose tis 





OND'S PERMANENT MARKING | “INK. 
The original invention, established’ 1891, , for marking CRESTS, 
NAMES, INITIALS, :upon household Mnen, wearing apparel, c. 
N.B. —Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is held by families,’ 
outfittérs, &c., inferidr imitations afe.oftem sold? t6. theypublic; which do 
not possess.any of .its celebrated qualitiés...Purchasera. should therefore 
be gareful to observe the address on the label,,10, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., withoyt which the Ink iss, not genuine, Sold 
by all aor a chemists, stationers, é&c., in the United Kingdom, 
price 1s. te no 6d, size ever 
NOTICE Reno ves —_ va! Long Lane (where it. has been 
established nadie half a cen rs 
ISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. {15 





HIMALAYA 


THA ‘COMPANY'S 
, RE TE 
Which for Flavour and, Strength is Unequalled. 


THE ONLY UNCOLORED TEA. 
Sold in Packets at Bs. 4d., 4s., & 4s, 4d. per Ib,: 
BY AGENTS IN YOWN AND COUNTRY. 


























